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PREFACE. 


I T is a confideration which cannot 
but afford the utmoft pleafure to a 
refleding mind, that the Arts and 
Sciences, which are rapidly advancing 
towards a ftate of perfedion in 
Europe, are not confined to that quarter 
of the globe. In the Eaft, where 
Learning feemed to be extinguiflied, 
and Civilization nearly Idfi, amidft the 
contention of avarice and delpotifm, a 
Ipirit of enquiry hath gone forth, 
A 3 which, 
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which, aided by the ardour of Philo- 
fophy, promifes to diflipatc the gloom 
of ignorance, and to fpread the advan- 
tages of knowledge through a region 
where its effeds may be expcfled to 
be moft favourable to the general in- 
terefts of fociety. 

To the exertions of one Gentleman, 
whofe various excellencies panegyric 
might dif]^lay in the warmeft terms, 
without being charged with extrava- 
gance, the English fettlcmciits in the 
East Indies are indebted for an inftitu- 
tion which has already exhibited fpcci- 
mens of profound rcfcarch, of bold in- 
velligation, and of happy illuRration, 
ill various fiibjcdls of literature; — fub- 
jecls which, until the prefent times, 

had 
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had not exercifed the lacultics of 
Europeans; but which, being produced 
to piiblick notice, will enlarge the 
bounds of knowledge, increafe the 
flock of information, and furnifli ma' 
tcrials for future Philofophers, Biogra- 
phers, and Hiflorians. 

That fo much has been already at- 
chieved by an infant Society, will be a 
fubjedl of furprizc to thofe wlio have 
not confidcred the powers of genius and 
induftry to overcome obftacles. From 
what has already appeared at Calcutta, 
a judgment may be formed of what may 
hereafter be expeded. The Bores of 
Oriental Literature being notv accef- 
fible to thofe who have ability to 
make a proper ufc of them, intelli- 
gence 
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gcnce hitherto locked up, it may be 
hoped, will delight and inform the en* 
quirers after the Hiflory, Antiquities, 
Arts, Sciences, and Literature of Asia, 

T wo Volumes of the Society’s Tranf- 
a(5fions have been already publifhed ; 
but thefc have been fo fparingly diflri- 
buted in Great Britain that few have 
had the opportunity of being informed 
of their contents, or of judging of their 
value. This circumflance has induced 
the Editor to felt <51 the contents of the 
prefent volumes from them and the 
Afiatic Mifcellany, for the amufement 
and inftrudion of the publick. They 
arc fuch as will confer honour on their 
authors, and afford entertainment to 
their readers. They contain a noble 

fpecimen 
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fpccimcn of the talents of our fcouii- 
trymen inhabiting a diftant quarter of 
the globe, employing themftlves fedu- 
louily and honourably in extending the 
credit and eftablifliing the reputation 
of Britons in new and unexplored re- 
gions of Science and Literature, 


THE 
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DISSERTATION I. 

ON THE 

GODS OF GREECE, ITALY, and INDIA; 

WRIITTEN IN MDCCLXXXIV. 

W E cannot juftly conclude, by arguments 
preceding the proof of fadls, that one 
idolatrous people mufi have borrowed their 
deities, rites, and tenets fiom another; fince 
Gods of all fliapes and dimenfions may be framed 
by the boundlefs powers of imagination, or by 
the frauds and follies of men, in countries never 
connected ; but when features of refemblance, 
too ftrong to have been accidental, are obferv- 
able in different lyftems of polytheifm, with- 
out fancy or prejudice to colour them and im- 

B prove 
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prove the likenefs, we can fcarce help believ- 
ing, that fome connection has immemorially 
fubfifted between the fcveral nations who have 
adopted them : it is my defign in this eflay to 
point out fuch a refembl.mce between the po- 
pular worfliip of the old Greeks and Italians and 
that of the Hindus ; nor can there be room to 
doubt of a great fimilarity between their ft range 
religions and that of Egypt, China, Terfia, 
Phrygia, Pha’iiice, Syria', to which, perhaps, 
we may fafely add fome of the foutliern king- 
doms and cv< n iflands of America ; while the 
Gothick fvftem, which prevailed in the northern 
regions of Ktirijpe, w'as not merely ftmilar to 
thofe of Greece and Italy, but almoft the lame 
in another dreib with an embroidery of images 
apparently Afiaiick. From all this, if it be fa- 
tisfactorily proved, we may infer a general union 
or affinity between the moll diftinguilhed in- 
habitants of the primitive world at the time 
when they deviated, as they did too early de- 
viate, from the rational adoration of the only 
true God. 

There feem tohavc been four pi incipal fources 
of all mythology. I. Iliftorical, or natural, ti uth 
has been pcrvcited into fable by iguorance, ima- 
gination, flattery, or ftupidity ; as a king of 
Crete, whofe tomb had been difeovered in that 
ifland, was conceived to have been the God of 

Olympus, 
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Olympus, and Minos, a legiflatorof that coun- 
try, to have been his Ion, and to hold a fu- 
preme appellate jurifdi£lion over departed fouls : 
hence too probably flowed the tale of Cadmus, 
as Bociiart learnedly traces it ; hence beacons 
or volcanos became one-eyed giants and mon- 
flers vomiting flames ; and two rocks, from 
their appearance to mariners in certain pofi- 
tions, were fuppofed to crulh all vefl'cls attempt- 
ing to pals between them ; of which idle fic- 
tions many other inftances might be colled ed 
from the OdyJJey and the various Argonautick 
poems. The lefs wc fay of Julian flars, deifi- 
cations of princes or warriors, altars laifeJ, with 
thofc of Apollo, to the bafefl: of men, and 
divine titles bellowed on fuch wretches as 
Caius Octavianus, the lefs we lhall expofe 
the infamy of grave fenators and fine poets, or 
the brutal folly of the low multitude : but we 
may be allured, that the mad apotheofis of truly 
great men, or of little men falfely called great, 
has been the origin of grofs idolatrous errors in 
every part of the pagan world. II. The next 
fource of them appears to have been a wild ad- 
miration of the heavenly bodies, and, after a 
time, the fyllems and calculations of aftrono- 
mers : hence came a conlidcrable portion of 
h'gyptian and Grecian fable ; the Sahian wor- 
Ihip in Arabia ; the Perjian types and emblems 

B 2 of 
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of Mihr or the fun, and the far-extended adora- 
tion of the elements and the powers of nature ; 
and hence perhaps all the artificial Chronology 
of the Chinefe and luSanSy with the invention 
of demigods and heroes to fill the vacant niches 
in their extravagant and imaginary periods, 
ni. Numberlefs divinities have been created 
fblely by the magic of poetry ; whole eflential 
bufinefs it is to perfonify the mofl: abflrait no- 
tions, and to place a nymph or a genius in 
every grove and almoft in every flower : hence 
Hygieia and Jafo, health and remedy, are the 
poetical daughters of tEsculapius, w-ho was 
either a diftinguifhed phyfician, or medical (kill 
perfbnified ; and hence Ch oris, or verdure, is 
married to the Zephyr, IV. The metaphors 
and allegories of moralifls and mctaphyficians 
have been alfo very fertile in Deities ; of which 
a thoufand examples might be adduced from 
Plato, Cicero, and the inventive commen- 
tators on Homer in their pedigrees of the 
Gods, and their fabulous leflons of morality ; 
the richeft and nobleft ftream from this abun- 
dant fountain is the charming philofophical tale 
of Psyche, or the Progrejs of the Souh, than 
which, to my tafte, a more beautiful, fublime, 
and well-fupported allegory was never produced 
by the wifdom and ingenuity of man. Hence 
alfo the Indian Ma'y a', or, as the word is ex- 
plained 
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plained by Ibme Hindu (cholars, ** the firft in- 
“ clination of the Godhead to diverlify himfelf 
** (fuch is their phrafe) by creating worlds,’* 
is feigned to be the mother of univcrfal nature, 
and of all the inferior Gods ; as a Cajhmirian 
informed me when I alked him, why Ca'ma, 
or Love^ was reprefented as her fon ; but the 
w'ord Ma'ya', or delufon^ has a more fubtile 
and recondite fenfe in the Vedanta philofophy, 
where it fignifies the lyftem of perceptions^ 
whether of fecondary or of prirfiary qualities, 
which the Deity was believed by Epichar- 
Mus, Plato, and many truly pious men, to 
raile by his omniprefent fpirit in the minds of 
his creatures, but which had not, in their opi- 
nion, any exiftence independent of mind. 

In drawing a parallel between the Gods of 
the Indian and European heathens, from what- 
ever fource they were derived, I fliall remem- 
ber, that nothing is lefs favourable to inquiries 
after truth than a fyftematical fpirit, and (hall 
call to mind the faying of a Hindu writer, 
** that whoever obftinately adheres to any fet 
** of opinions, may bring himfelf to believe 
that the frc(heft fandal-wood is a flame of 
fire this will efFeftually prevent me from 
infilling that fuch a God of India was the 
Jupiter of Greece ; fuch, the Apollo ; fuch, 
the Mercury : in fadl, fince all the caufes of 

B 3 poly- 
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polytheifm contributed largely to the aflem-r 
blage of Grecian divinities (though Bacon re- 
duces them all to refined allegories, and New- 
ton to a poetical difguife of true hiftory), we 
find many Joves, many Apollos, many Mer- 
curies, with diftinft attributes and capacities ; 
nor ihall I prefume to fuggeft more, than that, 
in one capacity or another, there exifts a ftrik- 
ing fimilitude between the chief objedls of wor- 
fhip in ancient Greece or Italy and in the very 
interefting country which we now inhabit. 

The comparifon which I proceed to lay 
before you, muft needs be very fuperficial, 
partly from my fiiort rcfidence in Hindujlan^ 
partly from my want of complete leifure for 
literary amufements, but principally becaufe I 
have no European book to refrcfli my memory 
of old fable-, except the conceited, though not 
unlearned, work of Pomey, entitled Ehe Pan- 
theon, and that fo miferably tranflated, that it 
can hardly be read with patience. A thoufand 
more ftrokes of jefembl mce might, I am fure, 
be collected by any who Ihould with that view 
perufc Hesiod, Hyginuj, Coknutus, and 
the other mythologifts; or, which would be 
a fliorter a<.d a plcafanter way, fhould be fa- 
tisfied with the very elegant Syntagmata of 
Lilius Gikaldus. 


Dis- 
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Disquisitions concerning the manners and 
conduit of our fpecies in early times, or indeed 
at any time, are always curious at leaft and 
amufing ; but they are highly interefting to 
fuch as can fay of thcmfelves with Chremes 
in the play, We are men, and take an inte- 
“ reft in all that relates to mankind They 
may even be of folid importance in an age when 
fome intelligent and virtuous pcrfops are in- 
clined to doubt the authenticity of the accounts, 
delivered by Moses, concerning the primitive 
world ; fince no modes or fources of reafbning 
can be unimportant which have a tendency to 
remove fuch doubts. Either the firft eleven 
chapters of Genejts^ all due allowances being 
made for a figurative Eaftern ftyle, are true, 
or the whole fabrick of our national relision is 
falfe ; a conclufion which none of us, I truft, 
would wifh to be drawn. I, who cannot help 
believing the divinity of the Messiah, from 
the undifputed antiquity and manifeft comple- 
tion of many prophefies, efpecially thofe of 
Isaiah, in the only perfon recorded by hiftory 
to whom they are applicable, am obliged of 
courfe to believe the fanftity of the venerable 
books, to which that facred perfon refers as 
genuine : but it is not the truth of our national 
religion, as fuch, that 1 have at heart ; it is 
truth itfelf ; and if any cool unbiafled reafbner 

B 4 will 
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ivill clearly convince me that Moses drew his 
narrative through Egyptian conduits from the 
primeval fountains of Indian literature^ I lhall 
cfteem him as a friend for having weeded my 
mind from a capital error, and promifc to ftand 
among the foremoft in affixing to circ late the 
truth, which he has afcertained. After fuch a 
declaration, I cannot but perfuade myfelf, that 
no candid ii^an will be difpleafed if, in the 
courfe oftny work, \ make as free with any 
arguments that he may have advanced, as I 
Ihould really dehre him to do with any of mine 
that he may be difpofed to controvert. Having 
no fyftem of my own to maintain, I fhall not 
purlue a very regular method, but fliall take 
all the Gods, of whom I difcourfe, as they hap- 
pen to prefent themfelves ; beginning, how- 
ever, like the Romans and the Hindus^ with 
Janus or Gane'sa. 

The titles and attributes of this old Italian 
deity are fully comprifed in two choriambick 
verfes of Sulpitios ; and a faither account of 
him from Ovid w'ould here be fuperfluous : 


Jane paUry Jane tt^ensy dive bicepSy hiformUy 
O cate rerum fatory 0 principium dcQrum ! 

“ Father Janus, all-beholding Janus, thou diviiiity with 
« two heads, and with two forms; O fagacious planter of 
all things, and leader of deities I” 


He 
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He was the God, we of Wtfdom ; whence 

he is reprefcntcd on coins with two, and on the 
Hetrufcan image found at Falifci with four 
faces ; emblems of prudence and circumfpec- 
tioti : thus is Gane'sa, the God of Wtfdom in 
Hindujian, painted with an Elephant's head, 
the fymbol of fagacious difcernment, and at- 
tended by a favourite raty which the Indians 
confider as a wife and provident animal. His 
next great charafter (the plentiful fource of 
many fuperflitious ufages) was that, from 
which he is emphatically ftiled the father y and 
which the fecond verfe before cited more fully 
exprefles, the origin and founder of all things i 
whence this notion arofe, unlefs fiom a tradi- 
tion that he firft built (hrines, railed altars, 
and inftituted facrifices, it is not eafy to con- 
jedture ; hence it c ime, however, that his 
name was inv'oked before any other God ; that, 
in the old facrcd rices, corn and wine, and, in 
later times, incenfe alfo, were fiift offered to 
Janus ; that the doors or entrances to private 
houfes were called Januef, and any pervious 
pallage or thoroughfare, in the plural number, 
faniy or with two beginnings ; that he was rc- 
prefented holding a rod, as guardian of ways, 
and a key, as opening, not gates only, but all 
important works and affairs of mankind j that 
he was thought to prefide ov^r the morning, or 

beginning 
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heginntng of day\ that, although the Roman 
year began regularly with Marcb^ yet the 
eleventh month, named Januarius^ was con- 
fidered as firji of the twelve, whence the whole 
year was fuppofed to be under his guidance, 
and opened with great Iblemnity by the confuls 
inaugurated in his fane, where his ftatue was 
decorated on that occahon with frelh laurel ; 
and, for the fame reafon, a folemn denunci- 
ation of war, than which there can hardly be a 
more momentous national a^l, was made by 
the military conful’s opening the gates of his 
temple with all the pomp of his magiftracy. 
The twelve altars and twelve chapels of Janus 
might either denote, according to the general 
opinion, that he leads and governs twelve 
months, or that, as he fays of himfelf in Ovid, 
all entrance and accefs muft be made through 
him to the principal Gods, who were, to a 
proverb, of the fame number. We may add, 
that Janus was imagined to prcfde over in- 
fants at their birth, or the beginning of life. 

The Indian divinity has precifely the fame 
charafVer ; all facrifices and religious ceremo- 
nies, all addrefles even to fuperior Gods, all fe- 
rious compofitions in writing, and all worldly 
affairs of moment, are begun by pious Hindus. 
with an invocation of Ganf/sa ; a word com- 
pofed of ifa, the governor or leader., and gan'a., 

or 
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or a company of deities, nine of which coinpa<r 
nies arc enumerated in the Amarcof}. Inftances 
of opening bufinefs aufpicioufly by an ejacula- 
tion to the Janus of India (if the lines of rc- 
femblance here traced will juftify me in fo call- 
ing him) might be multiplied with eale. Few 
books are begun without the words falutation to 
Gane's, and he is firft invoked by the Brdh- 
inansj who conduft the trial by ordeal, or per- 
form the ceremony of the hima^ or facrifice to 
fire. M. SoNNERAT reprefents him as highly 
revered on the coaft of Coromandel ; “ whero 
** the Indians (he fays) would not on any ac- 
“ count build a houfe without having placed 
“ on the ground an image of this deity, which 
“ they fprinkle with oil and adorn every day 
“ with flowers ; they let up his figure in all 
“ their temples, in the ftreets, in the high 
“ roads, and in open plains at the foot of fome 
** tree ; fo that perfons of all ranks may in- 
“ yoke him before they undertake any bufinefs, 
“ and travellers worlhip him before they pro- 
ceed on their journey.’* To this 1 may add, 
from my own obfervation, that in the commo- 
dious and ufeful town which now rifes ^t 
Dhanndranya or Gaydf under the aufpices of 
the adive and benevolent Thomas Law, Efq. 
colledor of Rotas, every new-built houle, a- 
greeably to an immemorial ufage of the Hindus^, 

has 
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has the name of Gake'sa fuperlcribed on its 
dbot; and; in the old town, bis image is placed 
over the gates of the temples. 

We Come now to Saturn, the oldeft of 
the pagan Gods, of whole office and actions 
much is recorded. 7 he jargon of his being the 
fbn of Earth and of Heaven, who was the fon 
of the Sky and the Day, is purely a confelfion 
of ignorance who were his parents or who his 
predecelTors ; and there appears more fenfe in 
the tradition faid to be mentioned by the inqui-i 
litive and well-informed Plato, “ that both 
** Saturn, or and his confort Cybele, 
“ or the Earthy together with their attend- 
** ants, were the children of and The- 
** Tis, or, in lefs poetical language, fprang 
** from the waters of the great deep.” Ceres, 
the goddefs of harvefts, was, it feems, their 
daughter; and Virgil defcribes '‘the mo- 
** ther and nurfe of all as crowned with tur- 
rets, in a car drawn by lions, and exult- 
•• ing in her hundred grand-fons, all divine, 
all inhabiting fplendid celeftial manfions ** 
As the God of time, or rather as ^ime itfelf 
pcrfonified, Saturn was ufually painted by 
the heathens holding a Icythe in one hand, and 
in the other a fnake with its tail in its mouth, 
the fymbol of perpetual cycles and revolutions 
0f ^s ; be was often reprefented in the aft of 

devour- 
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devouring years, in the form of children, and^ 
fometimes, ncircled by the fealbns appearing 
like boys and girls. By the he was 

named Satunnos ; and the moft ingenious ety^ 
mology of that word is given by Festus the 
grammarian ; who traces it, by a learned ana* 
logy to many fimilar names, d fatu^ from 
planting, becaufe, when he reigned in Italy^ 
he introduced and improved agriculture: but 
his diftinguiihing charader, which explains^ 
indeeS, all his other titles and functions, was 
expreifed allegorically by the ftern of a £hip or 
galley on the reverfe of his ancient coins ; for 
which Ovid affigns a very unfatisfadlory rea- 
fon, ** becaufe the divine ftranger arrived in a 
(hip on the Italian coaft as if he could have 
been expected on horfe-back, or hovering 
through the air. 

The account, quoted by Pome y from Alex- 
ander PoLYHisToR, cafts a clearer light, if 
it really came from genuine antiquity, on the 
whole tale of Saturn ; “ that he predicted an 
“ extraordinary f;ll of rain, and ordered thccon- 
“ llrudion of a veflel, in which it was necef- 
** fary to fecure men, beafts, birds, and rep- 
“ tiles from a general inundation.” 

Now it feems not eafy to take a cool re- 
view of all thefe tefti monies concerning the 

birth. 
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birth, kindred, offspring, character, occupa- 
tions, and entire life of Saturn, without af- 
lenting to the opinion of Bochart, or admit- 
ting it at leafl to be highly probable, that the 
feble was raifed on the true hiftory of Noah ; 
from whole flood a new period of time was 
computed, and a new feries of ages may be 
faid to have fprung ; who rofe frefh, and, as 
it were, newly born from the waves ; whole wife 
was in fail the univerlal mother, and, that the 
earth might foon be repeopled, was early blefled 
with numerous and flourilhing defeendants : if 
we produce, therefore, an Indian king of di- 
vine birth, eminent for his piety and bene- 
ficence, whole ftory feems evidently to be that 
of Noah difguifed by AJiatick fiction, we may 
fafely offer a conjefture, that he was alfo the 
fame perfonage with Saturn. This was 
Menu, or Satyavrata, whofe patronymick 
name was Vaivaswata, or Child of the 
Sun ; and whom the Indians believe to have 
reigned over the whole world in the earlieft age 
of their chronology, but to have refided in the 
country of Drceoira^ on the coaft of the Eaftern 
Indian Peninfula ; the following narrative of the 
principal event in his life I have literally tranf- 
lated from the Bhdgavat ; and it is the fubje<3: 
of the firft PurdnOf entitled that of the Mat/ya, 
or Fijb. 


* De- 
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‘ Desiring the prefemtion of herds, and 
‘ of BrahmanSt of genii and virtuous men, of 

* the Vedas^ of law, and of precious things, 

* the lord of the univerfe alTumes many bodily 

* ihapes; but, though he pervades, like the 

* air, a variety of beings, yet he is himielf 

* unvaried, (ince he has no quality fubjeft to 
‘ change. At the dole of the laft Calpa^ 

* there was a general deftruftion occafioned by 

* the lleep of Brahma'; whence his creatures 

* in different worlds were drowned in a vaft 
‘ ocean. Brahma', being inclined to flum- 

* ber, defiring repofe after a lapfe of ages, the 

* ftrong demon Ha yagri'va came near him, 

* and ftole the Vedas^ which had flowed from 

* his lips. When Heri, the preferver of the 

* univerfe, difeovered this deed of the Prince 

* of DanavaSf he took the fhape of a minute 
‘ fifh, called fap*har). A holy king, named 

* Satyavrata, then reigned ; a fervant of 

* the fpirit, which moved on the waves, and 

* fo devout, that water was his only fufte- 

* nance. He was the child of the Sun, and, in 

* the prefent Calpa^ isinvefted by Nara'yan 
‘ in the office of Mem^ by the name of 

* Sra'odhade'va, or the God ^ Obfeguies. 

* One day, as he was making alpation in the 

* river Critamalh^ and held water in the palm 

* of his hand, he perceived a fmall fifh moving 
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* iu it. The * king of Draoira imme^tely 

* dropped the fifli into the river tc^ethcr with 

* the water, which he had taken from it; 

* when the fafharl thus pathetically addrefled 

* the benevolent monarch : “ How canftthou, 
“ O king, who (howeft afieftion to the op- 
“ prefied, leave me in this river-water, where 
“lam too weak to refift the monfters of the 
“ ftream, who fill me with dread ?’* He, not 

* knowing who had afilimed the form of a filh, 

* applied his mind to the prefervarion of the 

* fafhariy both from good-nature and from re- 

* gard to his own foul ; and, having beard its 

* very fuppliant addrefs, he kindly placed it 

* under his protedion in a fmall vafe full of 
‘ water ; but, in a fingle night, its bulk was 

* fo increaied, that it could not be contained in 
‘ the jar, and thus again addrefied theilluf- 

* trious Prince : “ I am not pleafed with living 
‘i miferably in this little vale ; make me a large 
** manfion, where I may dwell in comfort.’* 
*■ The king, removing it thence, placed it in 

* the water of a eiftern ; but it grew three cu- 
*■ bits in lefs than fifty minutes, and faid : 
“ O king, it pleales me not to flay vainly in 

this narfl||||v ciftem ; fince thou haft granted 
me an ^PiUm, give me a fpacious habita* 
“ He then removed it,, and placed it 

‘ in 
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* in a pool, where, having ample fpace around 

* its body, it became a fifli of coniiderable 
‘ fize. “ This abode, O king, is not convex 
** nient for me, who mud fwim at large in the 
** waters; exert thy felf formyfafety, andro* 
** move me to a deep lake.’* Thus addreHed, 

* the pious monarch threw the Suppliant into a 

* lake, and when it grew of equal bulk with 

* that piece of water, he cad the v£ld fifh into 

* the fca. When the fifti was thrown into the 

* waves, he thus again fpoke to Satyavr a- 

* TA : •* Here the horned lharks, and other 
** monders of great drength will devour me ; 
** thou diouldd not, O valiant man, leave me 
** in this ocean.’* Thus repeatedly deluded by 

* the fifh, who had addreded him with gentle 

* words, the king faid: “ Who art thou, that 
** beguiled me in that aflumed lhape ? Never 

before have I feeii or heard of fo prodigious 
** an inhabitant of the waters, who, like thee, 
** has filled up, in a fingle day, a lake an hun- 
** dred leagues in circumference. Surely, thou 
** art Bhagavat, who appeared before me ; 
“ the great Heri, whofe dwelling was on the 
“ waves ; and who now, in compaffion to thy 
“ fervants, beared the form of the natives of 
the deep. Salutation and praife to thee, O 
“ fird male, the lord of creation, of pre- 
fervation, of dcdruilion ! Thou art the 
C ** highed 
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•* %ig^eft objed, O fupreme ruler, of us 
" dbiy adorers, who pioufly feek thee. All 
thy dclufive delcents in this world ^ve 
** exiftence to various beings : yet 1 am anxious 
** to know, for what caufe that fliape has been 
** adumed by thee. Let me not, O lotos- 
** eyed, approach in vain the feet of a deity, 
•* whole perfect benevolence has been extended 
** to all ; when thou haft Ihown us to our amaze- 
** tnent the appearance of other bodies, not in 
** reality exifting, but fucceflively exhibited.** 

* The lord of the univerfe, loving the pious 

* man who thus implored him, and intend- 

* ilig to prelcrve him from the lea of deftruc- 

* tion, cauled hy the depravity of the age, thus 

* told hipa how he was to zCt. “ In feven 
** days from the prefent time, O thou tamer 
“ oi enemies, the three worlds will be plunged 
** in an ocean of death ; but, in the midft of 
** the deftroying waves, a large vellel, lent by 
•* me for thy ufe, lhall ftand before thee. 
“ Then lhalt thou take all medicinal herbs, all 
“ the variety of feeds, and, accompanied by 
** feven faints, encircled by pairs of all brute 
“ animals, thou lhalt enter the fpacious ark, 
** and continue in it, fecure from the flood, on 

one immenfe ocean without light, except 
*.* the radiance of thy holy companions. When 
** the Ihip lhall be agitated by an impetuous 

wind, 
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** wind, thou (halt faften it with a large Tea- 
fcrpent on my horn ; for I will be near thee: 
“ drawing the veflel, with thee and thy attend- 
** ants, I will remain on the ocean, O chief of 
“ men, until a night of Brahma^ fhall be com- 
“ pletely ended. Thou (halt then know my true 
grcatnefs, rightly named the fupreme God- 
** head j by my favour, all thy queftions fhall 
** be anfwered, and thy mind abundantly in- 
** ftru£tcd,** Heri, having thus direfted the 

* monarch, difappeared; and Satyavrata 

* humbly waited for the time, which the ruler 
‘ of our fenfes had appointed. The pious 

* king, having fcatlered toward the Eaft the 

* pointed blades of the grafs darbha^ and turn- 

* inghis face toward the North, fat medita- 

* ting on the feet of the God, who had borne 
‘ the form of a fifh. The fea overwhelming 

* its fhores, deluged the whole earth ; and it 

* was foon perceived to be augmented hf 

* fhowers from immenfe clouds. He, fUll 
‘ meditating on the command of Bhagavat, 

* faw the veflel advancing, and entered h with 

* the chiefs of Brahmans^ having carried into 
‘ it the medicinal creepers, and conformed to 

* the direftions of Heri. The Taints thus ad- 

* dreded him ; “ O king, meditate on Ce'- 
“ sava; wha will, furely, deliver us from 
** this danger, and grant us profperity.” The 

C 2 * God, 
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‘ God, being invoked by the monarch, ap- 
‘ peared again diitinftly on the vaft ocean in the 

* form of a fifti, blazing like gold, extending a 

* million of leagues, with one ftupendous horn ; 
‘ on which the king, as he had before been 

* commanded by Heri, tied the fhip with a 

* cable made of a vaft ferpent, and happy in 

* his prefervation, ftood praifing the deftroyer 

* of Madhu. When the monarch had finilhed 

* his hymn, the primeval male, Bhagavat, 
‘ who watched for his lafety on the great ex- 
‘ panfe of water, fpoke aloud to his own di- 
‘ vine effence, pronouncing a facred Purdna^ 

* which contained the rules of the Sdnc'hya 

* philofophy ; but it was an infinite myftery, to 
‘ be concealed within the breaft of Satya- 

* VRATA ; who, fitting in the veflel with the 
‘ faints, heard the principle of the foul, the 
‘ Eternal Being, proclaimed by the preferving 
‘ power. Then Hfri, rifing together with 

* Bra'hma from the deftruClive deluge, which 
‘ was abated, flew the demon Hayagri'ta, 

* ar d recovered the facred books. Satya- 

* VRATA, inftrufted in all divine and human 

* knowledge, w’as appointed in the prefeiit 
‘ Calpa^ by the favour of Vishnu, thefeventh 
‘ Menu, furnamed Vaivaswata : but the 
‘ appearance of a horned filh to the religious 

* monarch was Mdyd^ or delufion ; and he 

* who 
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‘ who (hall devoutly hear this important ‘alleo 

• gorical narrative, will be delivered from the 

* bondage of fin.* 

This epitome of the firft Indian Hiftory that 
is now extant, appears to me very curious and 
very important ; for the ftory, though whim- 
fically diefled up in the form of an allegory, 
feems to prove a primeval tradition in this 
country of the univerfal deluge defcribed by 
Moses, and fixes coni'equeptly the timc^ when 
the genuine Hindu Chronology aftually begins. 
We find, it is true, in the Purduy irom which 
the narrative is t'/X'Oi.QxAy another deluge y which 
happened towards the clof* of the third age, 
when Yudhishth’ir was labouring under the 
perfecution of his inveterate foe Duryho'dan, 
and when Chrishna, who had recently be- 
come incarnate for the purpofe of fuccouring 
the pious and of deftroying the wicked, was 
performing wonders in the country of Mat' bur a ; 
but the fecoud flood was merely local y and in- 
tended only to atFedl the people of Vraja : they, 
it feems, had offended Indr a, the God of the 
firmament, by their cnthufiaflic adoration of 
the wonderful child, “ who lifted up the 
** mountain Goverdhena as if it had been a 

flower, and l-y (heltering all the berdfinen 
** and (hepherdefles from the florm, convinced 

Inpra of his fupremacy.” That the Satyay 
C 3 or 
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or (if we may venture fo to call it) the Satur- 
man^ age was in truth the age of the general 
flood, will appear from a clofe examination of 
the ten Jvatdrs, or Defeents^ of the deity in 
his capacity of preferver ; lince of the four, 
which are declared to have happened in the 
Satyayugt the three firji apparently relate to 
fome flupendous convulfion of our globe from 
the fountains of the deep, and the fourth exhi- 
bits the miraculous puniihment of pride and 
impiety. Firft, as we have Ihown, there was, 
in the opinion of the Hindus^ an int^pofition of 
Providence to preferve a devout perfon and his 
family (for all the Pandits agree, that his wife, 
though not named, rauft be underftood to have 
been &ved with him) from an inundation, by 
which all the wicked were deftroyed ; next, the 
power of the deity defeends in the form of a 
Boar^ the lymbol of ftrength, to draw up and 
fupport on his tulks the whole earth, which 
had been funk beneath the ocean ; thirdly, the 
fame power is reprefented as a tortoife fuflaining 
the globe, which had been convulfed by the 
violent ailaults of demons, while the Gods 
churned the fea with the mountain Mandar^ 
and forced it to difgorge the facred things and 
animals, together with the water of life, which 
it had fwallowed. Thefe three {lories relate, I 
think, -to the fame event, fliadowed by a mo- 
ral, 
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ral, a metaphyilcal, and an agronomical alle- 
. gory ; and all three fcem connefled with the hi- 
erogliphical fculptures of the old Egyptians* TP® 
fourth Jvcitar was a lion iduing from a burft- 
ing column of marble to devour a blafpheming 
monarch, who would othcrwife have llain his 
religious ion ; and of the remaining fix, not 
one has the leafl relation to a deluge : the three, 
which are afcribed to the ^retayug^ when ty- 
ranny and irreligion are laid to have been in- 
troduced, were ordained for the overthrow of 
tyrants, or, their natural types, giants with a 
thoufand arms formed for the moll exteniive 
oppreflion ; and, in the Dwdparyugy the in- 
carnation of Crishn a was partly for a limilar 
purpofe, and partly with a view to thin the 
world of unjufl and impious men, who had 
multiplied in that age, and began to fwarm on 
the approach of the Caliyug, or the age of con~ 
tention and bafenefs. As to Buddha, he feems 
to have been a reformer of the dodrines con- 
• tained in the Vidas ; and though his good-na- 
ture led him to cenfure thofe antient books, 
becaufe they enjoined facrifices of cattle, yet 
he is admitted as the ninth Avatdr even by the 
Brahmans of Cdsl, and his praifes are fung by 
the poet JayadeVa : his charafter is in many 
refpedts very extraordinary ; but as an account 
of it belongs rather to Hiflory than to JVlytho- 

C 4 logy. 
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iogy, it is referved for another Differtation. 
The tenth Avatdr^ we are told, is yet to come, 
'wd is expelled to appear mounted (like the 
crowned conqueror in the Apocalyps) on a wlutc 
horfe, with a cimeter blazing like a comet to 
mow down all incorrigible and impenitent of? 
fenders, who (hall then be on earth. 

These four Tugs have fo apparent an affi- 
nity with the Grecian and Roman ages, that 
one origin may be naturally afligned to both 
fyftems ; the firfl: in both is dift nguifhed as 
abounding in gold, though Satya mean truth 
and probity, which were found, if ever, in the 
times immediately following fo tremendous an 
exertion of the divine power as the deftrudion 
of mankind by a general deluge ; the next is 
chara<Slerlfed by Jiher, and the third by copper ; 
though their ulual names allude to proportions 
imagined in each between vice and virtue : the 
prefent, or earthen, age feems more properly 
diferiminated than by iron, as in antient Europe', 
fince that metal is not bafer or lefs ufeful,- 
though more common in our times, and con- 
fequently lefs precious than copper ; while mere 
(arth conveys an idea of the loweft degradation. 
We may here obferve, that the true Hiftory of 
the World feems obvioufly divifible into four 
ages or periods ; which may be called, firft, 
the Diiuvian or pureft age ; namely, the times 

preced- 
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prraeding the deluge, and thofe fucceeding it 
till the mad introdudlilon of idolatry at Babel i 
next, the Patriarchal^ or pure age ; in virhich, 
indeed, there were mighty hunters of beads 
and of men, from the rife of patriarchs in the 
family of Sem, to the fimultaneous edablilh- 
ment of great empires by the defcendants of his 
brother Ha'm ; thirdly, the Mofaicky or lefs 
pure age, from the legation of Moses, and 
during the time when his ordinances were 
comparatively well-obierved and uncorrupted ; 
laftly, the Prophetical, or impure ^ age, begin- 
ning with the vehement warnings given by the 
Prophets to apoftate Kings and degenerate na- 
tions, but dill fubfifting and to fubfift, until 
all genuine prophefies lhall be fully accom- 
plilhed. The duration of the hiftorical ages 
muft needs be very unequal and difproportion- 
ate ; while that of the Indian Tugs is difpofed 
lb regularly and artificially, that it cannot be 
admitted as natural or probable : men do not 
become reprobate in a geometrical progreflion, 
or at the termination of regular periods ; yet fo 
well proportioned are the Tugs^ that even the 
length of human life is diminilhed, as they ad- 
vance, from an hundred thoufarid years in a 
fubdecuple ratio ; and as the number of princi- 
pal Avatars in each decreafes arithmetically 
from four, fo the number of years in each de- 

creafei 
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creafes geometrically, and all together conAitute 
extravagant fum of four million three hun* 
dred and twenty thoufand years ; which aggre- 
gate, multiplied by feventy-one, is the period 
in which every Menu is believed to prefide 
over the world. Such a period, one might 
conceive, would have fatisfied Archytas, the 
vuajurer of fea and earthy and the number er of their 
fahds^ or Archimedes, who invented a nota-> 
tion that was capable of exprefling the number 
of them; but the compreheniive mind of an 
Indian chronologlft has no limits; and the 
tcigns of fourteen Menus are only a Angle day 
of Brahma', fifty of which days have elapied, 
according to the Hindus^ from the time of the 
Creation. That all this puerility, as it leems at 
firft view, may be only an aftronomical riddle, 
and allude to the apparent revolution of the 
fixed ftars, of which the Brahmans made a 
jpnyftery, I readily admit, and am even inclined 
to believe; but fo technical an arrangement 
excludes all idea of ferious Hiftory. I am fen- 
fible how much thefe remarks will offend the 
warm advocates for Indian antiquity; but we 
muft i>ot facrifice truth to a bafe fear of giving 
offence. 1 hat the Vedas were acJlually written 
before the flood I (hall never believe ; nor can 
we infer from the preceding ftory, that the 
j|carncd Hindus believe it; fpr the allegorical 

flum- 
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{lumber of Brahma' and the theft o£ the ft* 
cred books mean only, in fimpler language, 
that t&e human race was become corrupt \ but 
that ^(O'Vidas are very antient, and for older 
than other Sanfcrit compofltlons, I will ven- 
ture to alTert from my own examination of 
them, and a comparifon of their ftyle with that 
of the Purans and the Dherma S&Jira. A fimi- 
lar comparifon juftihes me in pronouncing, that 
the excellent law-book afcribed to Swa'yamb- 
HUVA Menu, though not even pretended to 
have been written by him, is more antient than 
the Bha'gavat.; but that it was compofed in 
the firft age of the world, the Brahmans would 
find it hard to perfuade me; and the date, 
which has been afiigned to it, does not appear 
in either of the two copies which J poflefs, or 
in any other that has been collated for me : in 
fad, the fuppofed date is comprifed in a verfe 
which flatly contradids the work itfelf ; for it 
was not Menu who compofrd the iyftem of law, 
by the command of his father Brahma', but 
a holy perfbnage or demigod, named Bhrigu, 
who revealed to men what Menu had delivered 
at the requeft of him and other faints or patri- 
archs. In the Mdnceoa SdJlrOj to conclude this 
digreflion, the meafure is fo uniform and me- 
lodious, and the ftyle fo perfedly Sanfrit or 
PoUJhedf that the book rouft be more moderq 

than 
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than the fcriptures of Moses, in which the 
^mplicity, or rather nakednefs, of the Hebrew 
dialed, metre, and Ayle, muA convince every 
nninaffed man of their fuperior antiquity. 

I LEAVE ctymologifts, who decide every 
thing, to decide whether the word Menu, or, 
in the nominative cafe. Menus, has any con- 
nexion with Minos, the Lawgiver, and fup- 
pofed fen of Jove : the Cretans, according to 
Diodorus of Sicily, ufed to feign, that moft 
of the great men who had been deified in re- 
turn for the benefits which they had conferred 
on mankind, were born in their ifland ; and 
hence a doubt may be raifed, whether Minos 
was really a Cretan, The Indian legiflator 
was the firft, not the feventh Menu, or Sa- 
TYAVRATA* whom I fuppofe to be the 
$ATURN oi Italy: part of Saturn’s charac- 
tcr> indeed was that of a great lawgiver, 

genus indocile ac difperfum mntihus altis 
ttompofuit, legefque dedit ; 

and we may fufpeX, that all the fourteeii 
Menus are reducible to one, who was called 
Nuh by the jdrabs, and probably by the He- 
brews, though we have difguifed his name by 
an improper pronunciation of it. Some near re-? 
lation between the feventh Menu and the Gre- 
(iaft Minos may inferred f^om the fiqgular 

charaXet 
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cbarad^er of the SSndu God Yama, who was 
alfo S child of the Sun, and thence named Vai- 
VASWATA : he had too the fame title with his 
brother Sra^ddhadsVa ; another of his titles 
was Dhermara'ja, or King of JuJicei and 
a third, Pitripeti, or Lard of the Patriarcbsi 
but he is chiefly diftinguiflied as judge of dr- 
parted fouls ; for the Hindus believe, that when 
a {bul leaves its body, it immediately repairs to 
Tamapury or the city of Yam a, where it re- 
ceives a juft fentence from him, and either af* 
cends to Swerga, or the firft heaven, or is dri- 
ven down to Naracy the region of ferpents, or 
affumes on earth the form of fome animal, un- 
lefs its offence had been fuch, that it ought to 
be condemned to a vegetable, or even to a 
mineral, prifon. Another of his names is very 
remarkable : I mean that of Ca'la, or time^ 
the idea of which is intimately blended with 
the charafters of Saturn and of Noah ; for 
the name Cronos has a manifeft affinity with 
the word chronos'; and a learned follower of Ze- 
ra'tusht allures me, that in the books which 
the Behdins hold lacred, mention is made of an 
univerfal inundationy there named the deluge of 
Time. 

It having been occalionally oblerved, that 
Ceres was the poetical daughter of Saturn, 
we cannot clofe this head without adding, that 

the 
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Whdus alio have their Geidefi xf 
whom they ufually call Lacshmi', and whom 
they coniider as the daughter (not Of Mfitto, 
but) of Bhiiiou, by whom the firft Code tk 
facred ordinances was promulgated : ihe is alib 
named Pedma'^ and Cam ala' from the iacred 
Lotos or Nympbaa \ bdt her moil; remarkable 
name is Sei', or, in the firii: cafe, Sri's ; which 
has a refemblance totheLatm,andmeans^rt»»e 
or pFofperity, It may be contended, that, al- 
though Lacshmi' may be figuratively called 
the Ceres of Hinduflan^ yet any two or more 
idolatrous nations, who fubfifted by agriculture, 
might naturally conceive a Deity to prefide over 
their labours, without having the leaft inter- 
courfe with each other ; but no reaibn appears, 
why two nations ihould concur in fuppofing 
that Deity to be a female ; one at leaft of them 
would be more likely to imagine, that the 
Earth was a Goddefs, and that the God of 
abuncknee rendered her fertile. Befides, in 
very ancient temples near Gayd, we lee images 
id Lacshmi', with full breafts and a cord 
twifted under her arm like a horn of plenty^ 
which look very much Uke the old Grecian and 
Eoman figures of Ceres. 

The fable of Saturn having been thus 
analyfed, let us proceed to his delccndants ; 
and begin, as the Poet adviles, with Jupiter, 

whole 
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• whoie fupremacy, thunder, and tibeiiaai(i% 
every boy learns from Ovid ; while his gieafc 
offices of Creator, Preferver, and Deibrojfvr, 
are ti&t generally coniidered in the fyilems of 
Europem mythology. The Rmans had, aa 
we have before obferved, many Jupitsas, 
one of ‘ whom, was only the Firmamnt peribmo 
fi'ed, as Ennius clmrly exprefi^ it : 

Jfpici htc fvhUmt eandtns, ptm tmvxant miut Jovcau 

This JupiTEA or Diespiter, is theAt^ 
God the vifible heavens, called Indra, at 
the Kifigf and Divespetir, or Lord of tin 
Sky, who has alio the character of the Romam 
Genius, or Chief of the good fpirits ; but 
moll of his epithets in Sanfcrit arc the lame 
with thofe of the Ennian Jove, His con fort is 
named Sachi^; his celeftial city, Amardvat^i 
his palace, Vaijayanta-i his garden, NanJenai 
his chief elephant, Airavat ; his charioteer, 
Mata'li ; and his weapon, or the 

thunderbolt: be is the regent of winds and 
Ihoweri, and, though the Eaft is peculiarly 
under his care, yet his Olympui is Mire, or the 
north pole allegorically reprelented as a moUn* 
of gold and gems. With all his power 
he is coniidered as a fubordinate Deity, and far 
inferior to the Indian Triad, Brahma', VisH- 
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NU, and Maha'deva or Siva, who are three 
forms of one and the fame Godhead : thus the 
principal divinity of the Greeks and Latians, 
whom they called Zeus and Jupiter with ir- 
regular inflexions Dios and Jovis, was not 
merely Fulminatory the Thunderer, but, like 
the deftroying power of India^ Magnus Di- 
vus, Ultor, Gen I tor ; like the preferving 
power. Conservator, Soter, Opitulus, 
Altor, Ruminus ; and like the creating power, 
the Giver of Life\ an attribute, which I men- 
tion here on the authority of Cornutus, a 
confummate mafter of mythological learning. 
We arc advifed by Plato himfclf to fearch 
for the roots of Greek words in fome barbarous, 
that is, foreign foil ; but, fince I look upon 
etymological conjeflures as a weak bafis for 
hiftorical enquiries, I hardly dare fuggeft, that 
Zev, Siv, and Jov, are the fame fyllable diffe- 
rently pronounced ; it muff, however be ad- 
mitted, th^ the Greeks having no palatial^* 
ma, like that of the Indians, might have ex- 
preffed it by their zeta, and that the initial let- 
ters of zugon and jugum are (as the inftance 
proves) eafily interchangeable. 

Let us now defcend, from thefe general 
and introduftory remarks, to fome particular 
obfervations on the refemblancc of Zeus or 

Jupiter 
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JupiTEk ft) the trif^ ai™ty Vishnu, Siva, 
BraHMa^ ; ifot th|it is the order in which they 
are expreflcd by the letters A» U, and M, 
which coale&c and form the pnyBical word 
O'M ; a word which never efcapcs the Upsiof a 
pious H/h^ 8, who meditates on it in iilmce : 
Whether the ON, which is commonly 

fuppof^ to mean -the Sun, be the Sanfcrit mo- 
ilofyllable, i lea^e others to determine. It 
muft always be remembered, that the learned 
indianSf as they are inftrudted by their own 
books, in truth acknowledge only O'ne Su- 
preme 6eing, v^hom they call Brahme, or 
THE GREAT ONE, in the ncutcr gender : they 
believe his EBence to be infinitely removed 
from the comprehenfion of any mind but his 
own ; and they fuppoie him to manifeit his 
power by the operation of his divine fpirit. 
Whom they name Vishnu, the Perotukr^ and 
Na'ra'yan, or Moving on the waters, both in 
the mafeuline gender, whence he is often de- 
nominated the Firji Male ; and by this power 
they believe, that the whole order of nature is 
preferved and fupported ; but the* Vedkntis, 
unable to form a diftinft idea of brute matter 
independent of mind, or to conceive that the 
-work of Supreme Goodnefs was left a moment 
to itielf, imagine that the Deity is everprefent to 
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his work, and conftandy fuj^orts a leries of 
perceptions, which, in one fenfe, they, call 
illufory, though they cannot but admit the re- 
ality of all created forms, as far as the hap- 
pinefs of creatures, can be addled by them. 
When they ponfider the divine power exerted 
m creating^ or in giving exiftenceto that which 
exifted not before, they call the Deity Brah- 
ma' in the mafculine gender alfo ; and when 
they view him in the light of Dejlroyer^ or 
rather Changer of forms, they give him a thou- 
fand names, of which Siva, i'sa or i'swara, 
Rudra, Hara, Sambhu, and Maha'de'va 
orMAHE'sA, are the moft common. Thefirft 
operations of thefe three Powers are varioufly 
deferibed in the different Purdnas by a num- 
ber of allegories, and from them we may de- 
duce the Ionian Philofophy of primeval water ^ 
the do<5lrine of the Mundane Egg, and the 
veneration paid to the Nympheeay or Lotos, 
which was anciently revered in Egypt, as it is 
at prefent in Bindufidn, Tibet, and Nepal: the 
Tihetians are faid to embellifh their temples and 
altars with it, and a native of Ndpal made 
proflrations before it on entering my ftudy, 
where the fine plant and beautiful flowers lay 
for examination. Mr. Holwell, in explain- 
ing his firft plate, fuppoles Brahma' to be 
floating on a leaf of betel in the midft of the 

abyfs; 
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al^i« ; btit k wa§ mahifeftty intended by a ba4 
jpamtet* foir a loto^-leaf or For that of die /«- 
fig-tree ; nor fs the fpdcies of pepper, 
known In Bengal by the name of 'timbma-t and 
on the c<^ of Mdahar by that of BeteU held 
ifecred, as he afiert§, by the Hindus, or neeef- 
Farily cultiva^d undfef the inipeftion of Br&h» 
mans ; though as the vines*are fender, all the 
plantations of them are catefully fecured, and 
ought to be cultivated by a particular tribe of 
ISmras, who are thence called 'TdttibuH*s. 

That water was die primitive element and 
Erft work of- the Creative Power, is the uni- 
form opinion of skit Indian PhilofopherS ; but, as 
they give fo particular an account of the general 
deluge arid of the Creation-, it can hever be 
admitted, that their whole fyftern arOfe from 
traditions concerning the Flood only^ and muft 
appear indubitable, that their doftrine is in part 
borrowed from the opening of Birds\t or Ge- 
nejisi than which a fublimer paflage from the 
firft word to the laft, never flowed or will flow 
from any human pen : “ In the beginning God 
** created the heavens and the earth*— And the 
** earth was void and wafte, and darknefs was 
on the face of the deep, and the Spirit of 
“ God moved upon the face of the waters ; and 
** God faid : Let Light be — and Light wasi* 
Thefublimkyof this paflage isconfiderablydimi- 
D 2 Qiflied 
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niihedby Indian paraph rafe of it, with which 
Menu, the ion of Brahma', begins his iddrefs 
fo the iages, who confulted him on the formation 
of the univerfe: “ This world,” fays he, “was 
all darknels, undilcernible, undiflinguilhable, 
“ altogether as in a profound fleep; till the lelf- 
exiftent invifible God, making it raanifeft 
“ with five elemeiuts and other glorious forms, 
** pcrfeftly difpelled the gloom. He, defiring 
“ to raife up various creatures by an emanation 
“ from his own glory, firft created the •waters^ 
“ and imprefled them with a power of mo- 
“ tion : by that power was produced a golden 
egg, blazing like a thoufand funs, in which 
“ was born Brahma', felf-exifting, the great 
“ parent of all rational Beings. The waters 
“ are called ndra^ fince they are the offspring 
“ of Nera (or i'swara) ; and thence was 
“ Na'ra'y ANA named, becaufe his firft 
“ ox moving, was on them. 

“ That which is, the invifible caufe, eter- 
“ nal, felf-exifting, but unperceived, becom- 
“ ing mafculine from neuter, is celebrated 
“ among all creatures by the name of Brah- 
“ ma'. That God, having dwelled in the 
“ Egg, through revolving years, Himfelf me- 
“ dilating on Himfelf, divided it into two equal 
“ parts ; and from thofe halves formed the 
“ heavens and the earth, placing in the midfl 

“ th« 
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“ the fubtile ether, the eight points of the 
** world, and the permanent receptacle of 
waters.” 

To this curions delcription, with which the 
Mdnava Sdjlra begins, I cannot refrain from 
fubjoining the four verfes, which are the text of 
the Bbdgofoaty and are believed to have been 
pronounced by the Supreme Being to Brah- 
ma'; the following verfion is moft fcrupuloufly 
literal. 

“ Even I was even at firft, not any other 
thing; that, which exifts, unperceived; fu- 
“ preme ; afterwards I am that which is ; 
and be, who muft remain, am I. 

“ Except the First Cause, whatever 
** may appear, and may not appear, in the 
“ mind, know that to be the mind’s Ma'ya', 
“ (or Delufion) as light, as darkncfs. 

“ As the great elements are in various be- 
** ings, entering, yet not entering (that is, 
** pervading, not deftroying), thus am I in 
*'* them, yet not in them. 

“ Even thus far may enquiry be made ly 
** him, who feeks to know the principle of 
** mind, in union and reparation, which muft 

“ be EVERY WHERE ALWAYS.” 

Wild and obfcure as thefe ancient verfes 
IQuft appear in a naked verbal tranflation, it 

P 3 will 
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will perhaps be thought by many, that the 
poetiy or mythology of or afFowi 

no conceptions m re awfully ma. ni^cent : yet 
the brevity and firaplicity o,f the Mlfak dii^ion 
are unequalled. 

AvS to the creation of the wprld, in the opi* 
nion of the Rmamt <^vid, who might na- 
turally have been expe£ted to defcribe it with 
learning and elegance, leaves us wholly in the 
dark, which of the Gods was the aSlor in it : 
other Mythologifts are mpre explicit ; and we 
may rely on the authority of (.'ornutus, that 
the old European heathens confidered Jove (not 
the fonof Saturn, but of the Ether ^ that is, 
of an unknown parent) as the great L f e-giver ^ 
and Father of Gods and Men ; to which may be 
a^ded the Orphean doctrine, preferved by Pro- 
CLus, that “ the abyfs and empyreum, the earth 
‘f and Tea, the Gods and Goddefles, were pro- 
** duced by 7eus or Jupiter.” In this cha- 
ra£ler he eorrefponds with Brahma'; and, 
perhaps, with that God of the Babylonians (if 
wc can rely on the accounts of their ancient re- 
ligion), who, like Brahma', reduced the uni- 
yerfe to order, and like Brahma', loft his head 
with the blood of which new animals were in- 
ftantly formed : I allude to the common ftory 
fhe meaning of which I cannot difeover, tha 

Brahma 
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Baahm A^ had five heads till one of them was 
<?ut off by Na'jra'ya'n. 

That, in another capacity, Jove was the 
Helper an^ Supporter of all, we may collet 
from hisoldXrf/‘/« epithets, and from Cicero, 
who informs us, that his ufual name is a con- 
tradion of Juvans Pater ; an etymology, which 
(hews the idea entertained of his charader, 
though we may have fome doubts of its accu- 
racy. Callimachus, we know, addrelles 
him as the bejlower of all good, and of fecurity 
from grief ; and, fince neither wealth without 
virtue, nor virtue without wealth, give complete 
happinefs, he prays, like a wife poet, for both. 
An Indian prayer for riches would be direded to 
Lacshmi', the wife of Vi shnu, fince the Hindu 
goddefics are believed to be the powers of their 
refpedive lords : as to Cuve'ra, the Indian 
Plutus, one of whofe names in he 

is revered, indeed, as a magnificent Deity re- 
fiding in the palace of Alacd, or borne through 
the (ky in a fplendid car named Pufhpaca, but 
is manifeftly fubordinate, like the other feveiv 
Genii, to the three principal Gijds, or rather 
to the principal God confidered in three capa- 
cities. As the Ibul of the world, or the per- 
vading mind, fo finely defcrlbed by Virgil, 
we fee Jove reprefented by feveral Roman 
D 4 poets ; 
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poets ; and with great fnblimity by Lucan 
the known fpeech of Cato concerning the 
monian oracle, f* Jueiter is, wherever we 
look, wherever we move.’’ This is precifely 
the Indian idea of Vishnu, according to the 
four verfes above exhibited ; not that the Brdh^ 
mans imagine their male Divinity to be the di^ 
vine EJfence of ihe great one, which they de- 
clare to be wholly incomprehenfible ; but, fincc 
the power oi prejerving created things by a fu- 
perintending Providence, belongs eminently to 
the Godhead, they hold that power to exift 
tranfcendently in the preferving member of the 
Triad, whom they fuppofe to be every where 
always, not in fubftance, but in fpirit and 
energy : here, however, I fpeak of the Vaijh- 
pava*s ; for the Saha's afcribe a Ibrt of pre- 
eminence to Siva, whqfe attributes are now to 
be concifely examined. 

It was in the capacity of Avenger and De- 
ftroyer, that Jove encountered and overthrew 
the Titans and Giai ts, whom Typhon, Bria- 
. REUS, TiTYiis, and the reft of their fraternity, 
led againft the God of Olympus ; to whom an 
Eagle brought lightning and thunderbolts during 
the warfare : thus, in afimilar conteft between 
Siva and the Daityps^ or children of Diti, 
who frequently rebelled againft heaven, Brah- 
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j4Af is believed to have prefented the God pf 
Deftrudion vfvSa fiery Jhafts. One of the man^ 
poems entitled Ramdyan^ the laft book of 
which has been tranflated into Italian^ contains 
an extraordinary dialogue between the cro^ 
Bhujhunda^ and a ratipnal Eagle, named Ga- 
RUDA, who is often painted with the face of a 
beautiful youth and the body of an imaginary 
bird ; and one of the eighteen Purdnas bears his 
name and comprizes his whole hiftory. M. 
Sonnerat informs us, that Vishnu is repre- 
fented in fome places riding on the Garuda, 
which he fuppofes to be the Pondicheri Eagle pf 
Br issoN, efpecially as the Brdhnam of the Coaft 
highly venerate that clafs of birds, and provide 
food for numbers of them at ftated hours : I ra- 
ther conceive the Garuda to be a fabulous bird, 
but agree with him, that the Hindu God, who 
rides on it, refembles the ancient J pite In 
the old temples at Gayd ^ Vi§hnu is either 
mounted on this poetical bird, or attended by it, 
together with a little page; but, left an etymo- 
logift fliould find Ganym'^d in Garud, I muft 
obferve, that the Sanfcrit word is* pronounced 
Garura ; though I admit, that the Grecian and 
Indian ftories of the celeftial bird and the page 
appear to have fome refemblance. As the 
Olympian fixed his court and held his 

councils 
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cpuncUs on a lofty and brilliant mountain, fgi 
the appropriated feat of Maha'de'va, whom 
ihoSaiva^S confider as the Chief of the Deities, 
was mount Cailafa^ every fpliiiter of whofe 
rocks was an ineftimable gem : his terreftrial 
haunts are the fnowy hills of Himalaya^ or that 
branch of them to the Eaft of the Brahmaputra, 
which has the name of Chandrc^c hara, or the 
PAounialn of the Moon. When, after all thele 
circumftances, we learn that Sjva is believed 
to have three eyes, whence he is named alfo 
TriTo'chan, and know from Pausanias, 
not only that 'Triophthalmos was an epithet of 
Zeus, but that a ftatue of him had been found 
lb early as the taking of Troy with a third eye 
fn his forehead, as we fee him reprefented by 
the Hindus, we muft conclude, that the identity 
pf the two Gods falls little fliort of being de- 
mon ft rated. 

In the charafter of Defroyer alfo we may look 
upon this Indian Deity as correfponding with 
the f^tygiaij. Jove, or Pluto ; efpecially fince 
' Ca'li', or Time in the feminine gender, is a 
name of his confort, who will appear hereafter to 
be Prosekpine : indeed, if we can rely on a 
Perfan tranflation of the Bhagavat (for the 
priginal is not yet in my pofleftion), the fove- 
reign of Pbtala, or the Infernal Regions, is the 
^ng f Serpents, named SeIshana^ga ; for 

Crishna 
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4^iti9UNA is there faid to have ddfcended unlit 
his favourite ARfON to the fcRt of that fomuty 
liable divinity, from whom he inftaotly dbn 
jCained the hivour which he requeued, thatjdie 
ibuls of a BrabmafPs fix fons, who had been 
'flflin in tattle, might reanimate their refpeftive 
bodies; and Se'^hana^oa i$ thi» defcribed; 
“ Ue had a gorgeous appearanfce, with a thour 
•«< {kad heads, and on each of them a crown 
f ‘ liet with refplendent gems, one of which was 
“ larger and brighter than the reft; his eyes 
“ gleamed like flaming torches ; but his neck, 
** his tongues, and his body were black ; the 
“ Ikirts of his habilinacnt were yellow, and a 
“ fparkling jewel hung in every one of his 
f‘ ears ; his arms were extended, and adorned 
with rich bracelets, and his hands bore the 
holy ftiell, the radiated weapon, the mace 
“ for war, and the lotos.** Thus Pluto was 
often exhibited in painting and fculpture with a 
diadem and fceptre ; but himfelf and his equi- 
page were of the blackeft fhade. 

There is yet another attribute of Maha"'-: 
deVa, by which he is too vifibly diftinguiflaed 
in the drawings and temples of Bengal. To. 
deftroy, according to the Fedanti*s of In£a^ the 
Sufi* s of Perjia^ apd many Philofophers of out 
European fchords, is only to generate and repro- 
duce in another form : ^nce the God of De- 

jiru^ion 
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Jlru&im is holden in this country to prefido 
•ovor Generation ; as a fymbol of which he rides 
-on a white hull. Can we doubt that the loves 
and feats of Jupiter. Genitor (not forgetting 
the white bull of Europa) and his extraordi- 
nary title of Lap^is, for which no fatisfaflory 
reafon is commonly given, have a connexion 
with the Indian Philolbphy and Mythology ? 
As to the deity of LampfacuSy he was originally 
a mere fcarecrow, and ought not to have a 
place in any mythological fyilrem t and in re- 
gard to Bacchus, the God of Vintage (between 
whole ads and thofe of Jupiter we find, as 
Bacon obferves, a wonderful affinity), his 
IthyphaUkk images, meafures, and ceremonies 
alluded probably to the fuppofed relation of 
l^ve and Wine ; unlefs we believe them to 
have belonged originally to Siva, one of whole 
names is Vagk or Ba'gi's, and to have been 
afterwards improperly applied. Though, in an 
Eflay on the Gods of India, where the Brah- 
mans are pofitively forbidden to tafte fermented 
liquors, we can have little to do with Bacchus, 
as God of Wine, who was probably no more * 
than the imaginary prefident over the vintage 
in Italy, Greece, and the Lower Ajia, yet we 
muft not omit Sura'deVi', the Goddefs of 
Wine, who arofe, fay the Hindus, from the 
ocean, when it was churned with the mountain 

Mandar : 
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Mandar: and this fable feems to indicate, that 
the Indians came from a country in which wino 
was antiently made and confidered as a bleffing ; 
though the dangerous efFe£ts of intemperance 
induced their early legiflators to prohibit the 
uie of all fpirituous liquors ; and it were much 
to be wiihed that Co wile a law had never been 
violated. 

Here may be introduced the Jupiter A£»- 
rinuSf or Neptune, of the 'Ramans^ as re* 
fembling Maha'deVa in his generative cha- 
rafter ; efpecially as the Hindu God is the huf- 
band of Bhava'ni', whole relation to the wa~ 
ters is evidently marked by her image being re- 
ftored to them at the conclulion of her great 
feftival called Durgotfava : Ihe is knowtj allb to 
have attributes exactly limilar to thofe of 
Venus Marina, whofe birth from the fea-foara 
and Iplendid rile from the Conch, in which 
Ihe had been cradled, have afforded lb many 
charming fubjedts to antient and modern artifts; 
and it is very remarkable, that the Rembha' 
of Indra’s court, who feems to correlpond 
with the popular Venus, or Goddefs of Beauty, 
was produced, according to the Indian Fabulifts, 
from the froth of the churned ocean. The 
identity of the tnjula and the trident, the* wea- 
pon of Siva and of Neptune, feems to ella- 
blilh this analogy ; and the veneration paid all 

over 
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JhtSa to the large bacciiHifh, efpecialiy 
when k can be founrf with the ifliral Ikic and 
iniwjtih tiirned from left fo right, brings in'^ 
ftaotljT to onr niirKl the liiufic of Triton. 
The Genius of Water is Vartjna \ W he,* 
like the reft, is far inferior to MAiie'sa', and 
even to a, who is the Prince Of the be- 
neficent genii. 

This way of conftdering the Gods as indi- 
indual fubftances, but as diftinfl perfons in di- 
ftindt chara£ters* is common to the Eiiropeaii 
and Indian fyftems j as well as the cuftom of 
giving the highcft of them the greateft number 
of names : hence, not to repeat what has beeii 
faid of Jupiter, came the triple capacity of 
Diana ; and hence her petition in Calli- 
machus, that fhe might be poIyoHymotts or 
many-titled. The confort of Siva is more emi- 
nently marked by thefe diftinftions than thofe 
of Brahma' or VIshnu: Ihe' refembles the 
Isis Myrimytms., to whom an dntient marble, 
deferibed by Gruter, is dedicated; but her 
leading names artd charadters are Pa'rvati', 
iDiiRGA', Bhava'ni^ 

A s the Mount ain-btrn G oddefs, dr Pa'r v a t i'; 
Ihe hfis many properties of the (Olympian Juno : 
her majefric deportment, high fpirit, and ge- 
;ieral attributes are the fame ; and‘we find her, 
both on Mount Cailafdt and at the banquets 

of 
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df the Deities, umformly the companicm of htf 
hufband. One circumftaBce in the parallel is 
extremely Angular : (he is ufually attended by 
her fon Ca'rtiCe'ya, who rides <mi a peacock ; 
and, in fome drawings, his own robe feeras to 
be fpangled with eyes ; to which muft be add- 
ed that, in fome of her temples, a peacock^ 
without a rider, ftands near her image. Though 
Ca'rtice'ya, with his fix faces and numerous 
eyes, bears fome rcfembknce to A kg us, whom 
Juno employed as her principal wardour, yet, 
as he is a Deity of the fecond clafs, and the 
Commander of celeftial Armies, he feems clearly 
to be the Orus of ^gypt and the Mars of Itafy: 
his name Scanda, by which he is celebrated 
in one of the Puranas, has a connection, 1 
am perfuaded, with the old Secander of 
Perjia, whom the poets ridiculoufly confound 
with the Macedonian, 

The attributes of Durga', or dij^ult cf 
accefs, are alfo confpicuous In the feftival above- 
mentioned, which is called by her name ; and 
in this character fhe refembles Minerva, 
not the peaceful inventrefs of the fine and ufe- 
ful arts, but Pallas, armed with a helmet and 
fpear : both reprefent heroic Virtue^ or Valour 
united with Wifdom ; both flew Demons and 
Giants with their Own hands j and both pro- 
tected the wile and virtuous who paid them 

due 
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due adoration. As Pallas, they fay, tafkid 
her name from vibrflting a laneey and ufualiy 
appears in complete armour, thus Curis, the 
old Latian word fora (pear, Was one of Jono’^ 
titles; and fo, if GiRaldiTs be corre^Si was 
Hoplosmja, which at Etk, it feems, meant a 
female dreflcd in panoply or complete accoutre- 
ments. The unarmed Minerva of the /?<?- 
mans appa-ently correfponds, as patroncfs of 
Science and Genius, with Sereswati', the 
wife of Brahma', and the emblem of his prin- 
cipal Creathe Power: both goddefles have 
given their names to celebrated grammatical 
works ; but the Sdrefwata of Saru'pa'cha'-* 
RYA is far more concife as well as more ufeful 
and agreeable than the Minerva of Sanctius. 
The Minerva of Italy invented fho flute, and 
Sereswati' prefidcs over melody : the protec- 
trefs of Athens was even, on the fame account; 
furnamed Musice'. 

Many learned Mythologifts, with Gir Al- 
dus at their head, confider the peaceful 
Minerva as the Isis of Egypt i from whofe 
temple at Sais a wonderful inlcription is quoted 
by Plutarch, which has a refemblance to the 
four Sanferit verfes above exhibited as the text 
of the Bhcigavat : “ I am all, that hath been, , 
** and is, and fhall be ; and my veil no mortal 

hath ever removed.” For my part I have no 

doubt, 
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dbubt, that the i'swar a and I'si' of the Hindus 
are the Osiris and Isis of the E^ptians ; 
though a diftinft eflayin the manner of Plu- 
tarch would be requidte in order to demon- 
ftrate their identity : they mean, I conceive, 
the P&wers of Nature confidered as Male and 
Female; and Uis, like the other goddelTcs, 
reprefents the active power of her lord, whole 
eight forms, under which he becomes vifible to 
man, were thus enumerated by Ca'lida'sa 
near two thouland years ago : “ Water was the 
“ firft work of the Creator; and Fire receives 
“ the oblation of 'clarified butter, as the law 
“ ordains ; the Sacrifice is performed with Ib- 
“ lemnity ; the two Lights of heaven dillin- 
“ guifhtime; the fubtile JS/z&er, which is the 
“ vehicle of found, pervades the univerfe ; 

the Earth is the natural parent of all in- 
“ creafe ; and by Air all things breathing are 
“ animated : may i'sa, the power propitioufly 
“ apparent in thefe eight forms, blefs and fuf- 
“ tain you!” The^-ue elements therefore, as 
Well as the Sun and Moon, are confidered as i'sa 
or the Ruler, from which word I'si' maybe re- 
gularly formed, though i'sa'm' be the ufual 
name of his aSiwe Power, adored as the God- 
defs of Nature. 1 have not yet found in San^ 
the wild, though poetical, tale of4o ; but 
am perfuaded, that, by means of the Purdnas, 

E we 
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ihall in tinae difcover all the learning of tfo# 
l^ptians without decyphering their hicrogly-' 
phics : the bull of i'swara feems to be Apis 
or Ap, as hfe is more cdrreflly named in the true 
rdadingof a paflage in Jeremiah ; and if the 
venel^tion flifewn both in Tibet and India to lb 
amiable and ufeful a quadruped as the Cow, to- 
gether with iScit regeneration of the Lama hinti- 
felf, have not fame affinity with the religion of 
Egypt and the idolatry of IfrdiU we mull at 
leaft allow that circumllances have wonderfully- 
coincided. Bhava''ni' now demands our at- 
tention ; and in this chara£ler I fuppofe the 
wife of Maha'deva' to be as well the Juno 
Cinxia or Lucina of the Extmam (called alfo 
by them Diana Solvizona^ and by the Greeks 
Ilithyia) as Venus herfelf; not the Idalian 
queen of laughter and jollity, who, with her 
Nymphs and Graces, tvas the beautiful child 
of poetical imagination, and anlwers to the /«- 
iian Rembha' with her celellial train of Ap'- 
farffs, or damfels of paradile; but Venus 
Uraniay lb luxuriantly painted by Lucretius^^ 
and lb properly invoked by him at the opening 
of a poem on nature-; Venus, prcfiding over 
generation^ and, on that account, exhibited 
£>metimes of both lexes, (an union very com- 
in the Indian fculptures) as in her Bearded 
llatue at Rome, in the images perhaps called 

Hermathena, 
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Jffermatbenay and in thofe figdS-es of her whiclj 
had th^ form of a conkal marhU ; “ for thp 
“ reafon of which figure we are left,” lays 
Tacii^vs, “ in the dar\c;” the reafon appear^ 
too clearly in the temples and p^ntings of Hin- 
dujian', where it never feems to have entered 
the heads of the legiflators or people that any 
thing natural could be ofFenfively obfeene ; a 
lingularity, which pervades all their writings 
and converfation, but is no proof of depravity 
in their morals. Both Plato and Cicf.ro 
Ipeak of Eros, or the heavenly Cupid, as the 
fon of Venus and Jupiter; which proves, 
that the monarch of Olympus and the Goddefs 
of Fecundity were connected as Maha'de'- 
VAand Bhava'ni : the God Ca'ma, indeed, ' 
had Ma'ya' and Casyapa, or Uranus^ for 
his parents, at leaft according to the Mytholo- 
gifts of Cajhma^'t but, in moft refpefts, he 
feems the twin- brother of Cupid with richer 
and more lively appendages. One of his 
many epithets is Dpacuy the Injiamer, wh*ch 
is erroneoutty written TApuc ; and I am now 
convinced, that the fort of refemblance which, 
has been obferved between his iMtin and 
ferit names, is accidental : in each name the 
three* firft letters are the roo/, and between 
them there is no aflSnity. Whether any My- 
thological connection fubfiiited between the 
£ 2 amaracus. 
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atnaracusy With the fragrant leaves of which 
Hymen bound his temples, and the tulasi of 
Indiay muft be left undetermined .* the bota- 
nical relation of the two plants (if amaracus 
be properly tranflated marjoram) is extremely 
near. 

‘ One of the moft remarkable Ceremonies in 
the feftival of the Indian Goddefs is that before- 
mentioned of calling her image into the river : 
the Pandits, of whom I inquired concerning 
its origin and import, anfwered, “ that it was 
“ preferibed by the Feda, they knew not 
“ why but this cuftom has, I conceive, a 
relation to the doftrine, that .water is a form of 
I'sWARA, and confequently of i'sa'ni', who is 
even reprefented by fome as the patronefs of 
that clement, to which her figure is rellored, 
after having received all due honours on earth, 
which is confidered as another form of the God 
of Nature, though fubl'equent, in the order of 
Creation, to the primeval fluid. There feems 
no decifive proof of one original lyllem among 
idolatrous nations in the worlhip of river- gods 
and river-goddefles, nor in the homage paid to 
their dreams, and the ideas of purification an- 
nexed to them ; fince Greeks, Italians, Egyp-- 
.tians, and Hindus might (without any com- 
munication with each other) have adored the 
feveral divinities of their great rivers, from 
■ which 
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which they derived pleafure, health, and 
abundance. The notion of Dodor Musgravb, 
that large rivers were fuppof^, from their 
ftrength and rapidity, to be condudled by Gods, 
while rivulets only were protected by female 
deities, is, like moft other notions of Gram- 
marians on the genders of nouns, overthrown 
by fa£ts. Moft of the great Indian rivers are 
feminine ; and the three goddefles of the wa- 
ters whom the Hindus chiefly venerate, are 
Ganga', who fprang, like armed Pallas, 
from the head of the Indian Jove ; Yamuna', 
daughter of the Sun, and Sereswati'z all 
three meet at Prayliga^ thence called Trivini^ or 
the three plaited locks ; but Sereswati', ac- 
pording to the popular belief, finks under 
ground, and rifes at another Trivinij near 
Hugliy where (he rejoins her beloved Ganga'. 
The Bratnaputra is, indeed, a male river ; and 
as his name fignifies the fon of Brahma', J 
thence took occafion to feign that he was mar- 
ried to Ganga', though I have not yet feen 
any mention of him, as a God, in the Sanfcrit 
books. 

Two incarnate deities of the firft rank, 
Ra'ma and Crishna, muft now be introduced, 
and tfieir feveral attributes diftin£tly explained. 
The firft of them, I believe, was the Dyony- 
gos of the Greeks, whom they named Bromius, 
E 3 without 
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■without knowing why, ^nd Buoenbs, when 
they reprefented him horned^ as well as Lyaios 
and ElEuthekios, the Deliverer, and Tbi-! 
-AMBOs or Dithyrambos, the Triumphant: 
tnoft of thofe titles were adopted by the jRo- 
mm 5\ by whom he was called Brum a, Tav- 
RiFoRMid, Liber, Triumphus; and both 
nations had records or traditionary accounts of 
his giving I^s to men and deciding their con- 
tefts, of his improving navigation and com- 
tnerce, and, what may appear yet more obferv- 
able, of his conquering InSa and other countries 
with an army of Satyrs^ commanded by no, 
Icfs a perf nage than Pan ; whom Liliu^ 
Giraldus, on what authority I know not, aflerts 
to have refided in Iberia^ “ when he had re- 
turned,” lays thelearnedMythologift,“from 
“ the Indian war, in which he accompanied 
** Bacchus.” It were fuperfluous, in a mere 
effay, to run any length in the parallel between 
this European God and the fovereign of 
iyh^ whom the Hindus believe to have been an 
appearance on earth of the Preferving Power ; 
to have been a Conqueror^of the higheft re- 
■mown, and the Deliverer of nations from ty- 
rants, as well as of his con fort Si 't a' from the 
giant Ra'vAN, king of Lanca, and to have 
commanded in chief a numerous and intrepid 
race of thofe large Monkeys, which our naiu- 

ralills^ 
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Tallfts* or (bme of them, have deaomio^t;^ 
JnMan Satyrs : his General, the Prince of Satyr's, 
was named Hanumat, or with high^ cbeek- 
hones ; and, with workmen of fuch agility, he 
foon raifbd a bridge of rocks over the part 
of which, fay the Hindus, yet remains ; and 
it is, probably, the feries of rocks, to which 
the Mufelmans or the Portuguefe have given the 
foolilh name of Adam’s (it fliould be called 
Ra'ma’s) bridge. Might not this army of 
Satyrs have been only a race of mountaineers, 
whom Ra^ma', if fuch a monarch ever e?- 
ifted, had civilized ? However that may be, 
the large breed of Indian Apes is at this mo- 
ment held in high veneration by the Hindus , 
and fed with devotion by the Briihmans, who 
feem, in two or three places on the banks of 
the Ganges, to have a regular endowment for 
the fupport of them: they live in tribes of 
three or four hundred, are wonderfully gentle 
(I {peak as an eye-witnefs), and appear to have 
fome kind of order and fubordination in their 
little {ylvan polity. We muft not omit, that 
the father of Hanumat was the God of Wind, 
named Pavan, one of the eight Genii ; and 
as Pan improved the pipe by adding fix reeds, 
and “ played exquifitely on the cithern a few 
“ moments after his birth,” lb one of the 
four {yilems of Indian mufic bears the name of 
I) 4 Ha- 
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Hakumat, or Hanuma'n in the nominative, 
as its inventor, and is now in general efti- 
mation. 

The war of hanch, is dramatically repre- 
fented at the feftival of Ra'ma on the ninth day 
of the new moon of Chaitra ; and the drama 
concludes (fays Holwell, who had often 
{een it) with an exhibition of the fire-ordeal, 
by which the vidor’s wife Si'ta' gave proof of 
her connubial fidelity : “ the dialogue,” he 
adds, “ is taken from one of the Eighteen holy 
“ books,” meaning, I fuppofe, the Purhnas ; 
but the Hindus have a great number of regular 
dramas at lead two thoufand years old, and 
among them are leveral very fine ones on 
the' ftory of Ra'ma. The firft poet of the 
Hindus was the great Va'lmi'c, and his 
Rdmayan is an Epic Poem on the fame fubjed, 
which, in unity of adioh, magnificence of 
imagery, and elegance of ftyle, far furpafles 
the learned and elaborate work of Nonnus, 
entitled X)ionyJiaca<t half of which, or twenty- 
four books, I perufed with great eagernefs, 
when I was very young, and fhould have tra- 
velled to the conclufion of it, if other pursuits 
had not engaged me. ‘ I lhall never have leifure, 
to compare the Hknyjiacks with the Rdmayan^ 
but am confident, that an accurate comparifon 
of the two poems would prove Dionysos and 

Ra'ma 
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H.a'ma to have been the fame perfon ; and I iun 
dine to think, that he was Ra'ma, the fon of 
Co'sH, who might have eftablifhed the firft re-t 
gular government in this part of AJia. 1 had 
almoff forgotten, that Meros is faid by the 
Greeks to have been a mountain of India^ on 
which their Dionysos was born, and that 
Miru^ though it generally means the north 
pole in the Indian geography, is alfb a moun- 
tain near the city of Naijhada or Nyfa^ called 
by the Grecian geographers Dionyfopolis, and 
univerfally celebrated in the Sanjcrit poems; 
though the birth-place of Ra'ma is fuppofed to 
have been Ayodhya or Audh. That ancient 
city extended, if we believe the Brahmans,, 
over a line of ten Tajans, or about forty miles, 
and the prefent city of Lac'hnau, pronounced- 
Lucnow, was only a lodge for one of its gates^ 
Lacjhmanadwdra, or the gate of Lacsh- 
man, a brother of Ra'ma, M. Sonnfrat 
fuppofes Ayodhya to have been Siam ; a moft 
erroneous and unfounded fuppolit'on ! which 
would have been of little confequence, if he 
had not grounded an argument on it, that 
Ra'ma was the fame perfon with Buddha, 
who muft have appeared many centuries after 
the conqueft of hanca, 

THEfecond great divinity, Crishna, pafled 
a life, according to the Indians, of a moft ex- 
traordinary 
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traordinaty and incotnpreheniHde nature. He 
was the Ton of De'vaci' by Vasud'eva ; but 
bis birth was concealed through fear of the ty-. 
jrantCANSA, to whom it had been predifled, 
that a child born at that time in that &mily 
would deftroy him : he was foftered, there- 
fore, in Mafhurh by an honeft herdfman, fur- 
Darned An AND A, or Happy, and his amiable 
wife Yaso'da', who, like another Pales, was 
conftantly occupied in her paftures and her 
dairy. In their family were a multitude of 
young Gopds or cowherds, and beautiful Gofns, 
or milkmaids, who were his play-fellows during 
his infancy? and, in bis early youth, he le- 
lc<fted nine damfels as his favourites, with whom 
he pafled his gay hours in dancing, fporting, 
and playing pn his flute. For the remarkable 
number of his Go^is 1 have no authority but a 
whimfical pidure, where nine ^rls are grouped 
in the form of an elephant, on which he fits 
and pipes; and, unfortunately, the word 
fignifies both nine and new or young ; fo that, 
in the following ftanza, it npiay admit qf tvvq 
interpretations ; 

iaranijapuline havahallavi 
perifada faha cilicutuhalat 
drutavilarmioitachirmihirtruim 
bcrimh^m hxidayma fadi vabu 


1 bear 
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I Bi^AHin my bofom continually that Goc|t 
*^who, for fportive recreation, with a train 
of ntfis (young) dairy-maids, dances grace- 
fully, now quick now flow, on the lands 
juft left by the Dau^ter of the Sun.’* 

Both he and the three Ra'mas are delcribed 
as youths of perfe^fl: beauty; but the princef. 
fes of Hindujidfiy as well as the damfels of 
anda’s farm, were paffionately in love with 
Crishna, \vho continues to this hour the dar- 
ling Gk)d of the Indian women. The fedl of 
flindus^ who adore him with enthufiaftic, 
and almofl exclufive, devotion, have broached 
a doctrine, which they maintain with eagernefs, 
and which feems general in thefe provinces, that 
he was diftin£t from all the Avatars^ who had 
only an anfa, or portion of his divinity ; while 
Crishna was the perfon of Vishnu himfelf in 
a human form : hence they confider the third 
Ra'ma, his elder brother, as the eighth Ava- 
t&r invefted with an emanation of his divine ra- 
diance ; and, in the- principal Sanfcrit dic- 
tionary, compiled about two thoufand years ago^ 
Crishna, Va'sadeVa, GoVinda, and other 
names of the Shepherd God, are intermixed 
with epithets of Na'ra'yan, or the Divine 
Spirit. All the Auatdrs are painted with gem- 
med Ethiopidffj or Parthian^ coronets ; with 
rays encircling their heads ; jewels in their 
ears; two necklaces, one ftraight and one 

pendent. 
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pendent, on their bofoms with dropping gems • 
gadaads of well-difpofed many-coloured floir- 
ers, or collars of pearls, hanging down belovf 
their waifts ; loofe mantles of golden tiffue or 
dyed (ilk, embroidered on their hems with 
flowers, elegantly thrown over one ftioulder, 
and folded, like ribbands, acrofs tlie breaft ; 
with bracelets too on one arm, and on each 
wrift : they are naked to the waifts, and uni- 
formly with dark azure JleJb, in allufion, pro- 
bably, tp the tint of that primordial fluid, on 
which Na'ra'yan moved in the beginning of 
time ; but their Ikirtsarebrightyellow, the colour 
of the curious pericarpium in the centre of th^ 
water-lily, where Nature^ as Dr. Murray ob- 
ferves, in fame degree difclofes her fecrets^ each feed 
containing, before it germinates, a few pcrfctft 
leaves : they are fometimes drawn with that 
flower in one hand ; a radiated elliptical ring, 
ufed as a miflile weapon, in a fecond ; the fa- 
cred (hell, or left-handed buccinum, in a third ; 
?ind a mace or battle-ax, in a fourth : but 
Crishna, when he appears, as he fometimes 
does appear, among the Avatars, is more 
fplendidly decorated than any, and wears a rich 
garland of fylvan flowers, whence he is named 
Vanama'li, a? low as his ankles, which are 
adorned with ftrings of pearls. Dark blue, 
approaching to black, which is the meaning of 
word Crijhna, is believed to have been his 

com- 
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tompldxion ; and hencd the large bee of that 
colour is confecrated to him, and is often drawn 
fluttering over his head : that azUre tint, which 
approaches to blacknefs, is peculiar, as we have 
already remarked, to Vishnu; and hence, in 
the great -refervoir or ciftern at Catm&ndu the 
capital of Nepal^ there is placed in a recumbent 
pofture a large well-proportioned image of blu6 
marble, reprefenting Na'ra'y an floating on 
the waters. But let us return to the aftions of 
Crishna; who was not lefs heroic than 
lovely, and, when a boy, flew the terrible fer- 
pent Chliya with a number of giants and mon- 
fters : at a more advanced age, he put to death 
his cruel enemy Cansa ; and, having taken 
Under his protedion the king Yddhisht’hir 
and the other Fimdus^ who had been grievoufly 
oppreffed by the Curus, and their tyrannical 
chief, he kindled the war defcribed in the great 
Epic Poem, entitled the Mahabharaty at the 
profperous conclufion of which he returned to 
his heavenly feat in Vaiconfha, having left the 
inftruftions comprized in the G'tth with his dif- 
confolate friend Arjun, whole grandfbn be- 
came fovereign of India. 

In this pifture it is impoffible not to difcover, 
at the firft glance, the features of Apollo, 
furnamed Nomiosy or the Pajloraly in Greece, 
and Opifer, in Italy ; who fed the herds of 
Admetus, and flew the ferpent Python ; - a 

God, 
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GqI, 9tnorous, beautiful^ and \rarlike:' tkd 
word Gimnda may be literally tranflated Nomioi^ 
99 C^fav4 is Crinitus, or ni^iik fitU hair ; but 
whether Ghpala^ or the hirdfmgn^ has any rela-^ 
tion to Apollo, let our Etymologies d^ermine^ 
Colonel VallanceV, whofe learned enqui* 
ries into the ancient literature of Ireland are 
hi^ly interefting, afliires me, that Crijhna iri 
Irijh means the Sun ; and we find Apollo and 
Sol confidered by the Roman poets as the lame 
deity. I am inclined, indeed^ to believe, that 
not only Crishna or Vishnu, but even 
Brahma' and Siva, when united^ and ex- 
prefied by the myftical word O'M, were de- 
figned by the firft idolaters to reprefent the 
Solar fire ; but Phoebus, or the orb of the Sun 
perfonified, is adored by the Indians as the God 
Su'rya ; whence the left who pay him parti- 
cular adoration, are called- Sattras : their poets 
and painters deferibe his car as drawn by feven 
green horfes, preceded by Arun, or the 
X^awn, who afts as his charioteer, and fol* 
lowed by thoufands of Genii worlhipping him 
and modulating his praifes. He has a multi- 
tude of names, and among them twelve epi- 
Ihefs or titles, which denote his dlllinft poweri 
in each of the twelve months : xhofo power szte^ 
4dityas, orfonsof Aditi byCAsYAPA, 
the Indian Uranus ; and one of them has, 
Recording to fome authorities, the name of 

Vishnv 
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Vishnu, or Pervader, Su'rya is believed to 
have defcended frequently from his car in a hu- 
man fhape, and to have left a race on earth, 
who are equally renowned in the Indian 
ftories with the Heliadai of Greece : it is very 
liiiffular, that his two fbns called Aswinau or 
Aswini'cuma'rau, in the dual, Ihould be 
confidered as twin-brothers, and painted like 
Castor and Pollux ; but they have each the 
charadcr of ^sculapius among the Gods, 
and are believed to have been born of a nymph, 
who, in the form of a mare, was impregnated 
with fun-beams. I fulpeft the whole fable oi 
Casyapa and his progeny to be afrronomical ; 
and cannot but imagine, chat the Greek name 
Cassiopeia has a relation to it. Another great 
Indim family are called the Ghildren of the 
Moon, or Chandra ; who is a male Deity, 
and confequently not to be compared with 
Artemis or Diana ; nor have I yet found a 
parallel in India for the Goddefs of the Chafe^ 
who fcems to have been the daughter of aa 
Puropean frncy, and very naturally created by 
the invention of Bucolick and Gaargick poets : 
yet, hnce the Moon is a form of i'swaba, the 
God of Nature, according to the verfeof Ca'li- 
DA'sA,andfince i'sa'ni has been flicwn to be his 
confirt or pawer^ we may conlider her, in one of 
her charadlers, as Luna j elpecially as we lhall 

foon 
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icon be convinced, that, in the ftiades below, 
(he corrcfponds with the Hecate of Europe. 

The worfliip of Solar, or Veftal, Fire noay 
be afcribed, like that of OsiRis and Isis,' to the 
fecond fource of mythology, or an enihufiaftic 
admiration of Nature’s wonderful powers J 
and it leems, as far as 1 can yet underftand the 
Vidas ^ to be the principal Worlhtp recorn^' 
mended in them. We! have leen, that Maha'- 
DeVa hlmfelf is perfonated by Fire ; but, 
fubordinate to him, is the God Agni, often 
called Pa'vaca, or the Purifier^ who anfwers 
to the Vulcan of Egypt, where he was a 
Deity of high rank and his wife Swa'ha' 
refembles the younger Vesta, or Vestia, 
as the Eolians pronounced the Greek word for a 
hearth: Bhava'ni, or Venus, is the confort 
©f the Supreme Deftruftive and Generative 
PovC'er; but the Greeks and Romans, whole 
lyftem is lefs regular than that of tht Indians, 
married her to their divine artiji, whom they 
alfo named Hephaistos and Vulcan, and 
\vho feems to be the Indian Viswacarman, 
the forger of arms f®r the Gods, and inventor 
'of the ngrtyapra, or fiery finft, in the war be- 
tween them and the’ Daityas or I’itans. It is 
not ealy here to refrain from oblerving (and, if 
the obfervation give offence in England, it is 
contrary to my intention) that the newly dif- 
covered planet fhould unqueftionably be named 

Vulcan,' 
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Vulcan; fince the confufion of analogy in 
the names of the planets is inelegant, unfcho- 
larly, and unphilolbphical : the name Uranus 
is appropriated to the firmament ; but V'ulcan, 
the floweft of the Gods, and, according to the 
Egyptian priefts, the oldeft of them, agrees ad- 
mit ably with an orb which mujft perform its 
revoluvion in a very long period ; and, by giv- 
ing it this denomination, we fliall have feven 
primary planets with the names of as many 
Roman Deities, Mercury, Venus, Tellus, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Vulcan. 

It has already been intimated, that the 
Muses and Nymphs are the Go'pya cf 
MatFura, and of GOverdhan, the Parnajfu^ of 
the Hindus ; and the lyric poems of jayadi; Va 
will fully jufiify this opinion ; but the Nymphs 
of Mujkk are the thirty Ra'gini's or Female 
Pa/JionSi whofe various fundions and properties 
are fo richly delineated by the Indian painters, 
and fo finely defcribed by the poets : but I will 
not anticipate what will require a feparate Eflay, 
by enlarging here on the beautiful allegories of 
the Hindus in their lyftem of mufical modes, 
which they call Ra'ga’s, or Pajfions, and fup- 
pofe to be Genii or Demigods. A very diftin- 
guiftied fon of Brahma', named Na'red, 
whofe adions are the fubjeft of a Purdna^ 
bears a ftrong refemblance to Hermes or Mer- 
cury ; he was a wife legiflator, great in arts 

F and 
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adore, they fay, the fame God, to whom ouf 
feveral worfhips, though different in form, are 
equally acceptable, if they be fincere in fub- 
ftance. We may aflure ourfelves, that neither 
Mufelmans nor Hindus will ever be converted 
by any miffion from the Church of Rome, or 
from any other Church ; and the only human 
mode, perhaps, of caufing fo great a revolu- 
tion will be to tranflate into Sanjcrit and Per- 
Jian fuch chapters of the Prophets, particularly 
of Isaiah, as are indifputably Evangelical, to- 
gether with one of the Gofpels, and a plain 
prefatory difcourfe containing full evidence of 
the very diftant ages, in which the predictions 
themfelves, and the hiftory of the divine per- 
fon predicftcd, were feverally made public ; and 
then quietly to difperfe the work among the 
well-educated natives ; with whom if in due 
time it failed of producing very falutary fruit 
by its natural influence, we could only lament 
more than ever the ffrength of prejudfee and ih& 
weaknefs of unaffifled reafon. 


DIS- 
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ON THE 

LITERATURE op ASIA. 


BEING THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE 
DELIVERED TO THE SOCIETY FEB. 1 785. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I F the Deity of the Hindus, by whom all 
their juft requefts are believed to be granted 
with lingular indulgence, had propofed laft 
year to gratify my warmeft wilhes, I could 
have defired nothing more ardently than the 
fuccefs of your inftitution ; becaufel can delire 
nothing in preference to the general good, 
which your plan feems calculated to promote, 
by bringing to light many ufeful and interefting 
tradts, which, being too Ihort for feparate 
publication, might lie many years concealed, 
or, perhaps, irrecoverably perilh : my wilhes 
are accomplilhed, without an invocation to 
Ca'madhe'nu; and your Society, having al- 
ready palled its infant ftate, is advancing to 
G maturity 
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maturity with every mark of a healthy and ro* 
buft conftitutbn. When I re6eft, indeedj^ on 
the variety of fubjefts, which have been dif- 
cufled before you, concerning the hiftory, taws, 
manners, arts, and antiquities of ^Jidy 1 am 
unable to decide whether my plealure or my 
furprife be the greater; for I will not dif- 
femble, that your progrefs has far exceeded my 
c:w|e£l ations : and though we muft ferioufly de- 
pfSc the lofs of thofe excellent men, who have 
lately departed from this capital, yet there is a 
profpedt ftill of large contributions to your 
ftock of JJiatick learning, which, I am per- 
fuaded, will continually increafe. My late 
journey to Benares has enabled me to affure 
you, that many of your members, who refide 
at a diftance, employ a part of their leifure in 
preparing additions to your archives ; and, 
unlefs I am too fanguine, you will foon receive 
light from them on fcveral topicks entirely new 
in the republic of letters. 

It was principally with a delign to open 
fources of fuch information, that I Iona: had 
meditated an expedition up the Ganges during 
the fufpenfion of mybufinefs; but, although! 
had the latisfa£tion of vifiting two ancient feats 
of Hindu fuperftition and literature, yet, ill- 
nefs having detained me a cohfiderable time in 
the way, it was not in my power to continue 

in 
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in them long enough to purfue my 4 nquiries ; 
an^ left them« as ^neas is feigned to have 
leftme (hades, when his guide made him re- 
coiled the fwift flight tf irrevocable time, with 
a curiofity raifed to the height, and a regret 
hot eafy to be defcribed. 

Whoever travels in AJia, efpecially if he 
be converfant with the literature of the coun- 
tries through which he pafles, muft naturally 
remark the fuperiority of European talents : the 
obfervation, indeed, is at leaft as old as Alex- 
ander ; and though we cannot agree with 
the fage preceptor of that ambitious Prince, 
that “ the AJiaticks are born to be flaves,” yet 
the Athenian poet feems perfedly in the right, 
when be reprefents Europe as z fovereign Erin- 
cefs, and A/ia as her Handmaid: but if the 
miftrefs be tranfcendantly majeftick, it cannot 
be denied that the attendant has many beauties, 
and fome advantages peculiar to herfelf. The 
ancients were accuftomed to pronounce pane- 
gyricks on their own countrymen at the expence 
of all other nations, with a political view, per- 
haps, of ftimulating them by praife, and ex- 
citing them to ftill greater exertions ; but fuch 
arts are here unnecefiary ; nor would they, in- 
deed, become a Society who feek nothing but 
truth unadorned, by rhetorick ; and although 
we muft be conftious of our fuperior advance- 
ment in all kinds of ufeful knowledge, yet we 
G 2 ought 
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ought not therefore to contemn the people 
AJiiXy from whole relearches into nature, works 
of art, and inventions of fancy, many valu- 
able hints may be derived for our own improve- 
ment and advantage. If that, indeed, were 
not the principal objedl of your inftitution, little 
elle could arife from it but the mere gratifica- 
tion of curiofity ; and I Ihould not receive fo 
much delight from the humble lhare which 
you have allowed me to take in promoting it. 

T o form an exaft parallel between the works 
and aftions of the Weftern and E^ftern worlds, 
would require a tra£t of no inconfiderable 
length ; but we may decide on the whole, that 
reafon and tafte are the grand prerogatives of 
^European minds, while the AJtaticks have 
foared to loftier heights in the fphere of ima- 
gination. The civil hiftory of their vaft em- 
pires, and of India in particular, muft be 
highly interefting to our common country; 
but we have a ftill nearer intereft in knowing 
all former modes of ruling thefe inejlimable pro- 
vinces, on the profperity of which fo much of 
our national welfare, and individual benefit, 
leems to depend. A vci\vi\xit geographicalVrxovr- 
ledge, not only of Bengal and Bahar, but, for 
evident realbns, of all the kingdoms bordering on 
them, is clofely connefted with an account of 
their many revolutions : but the natural pro- 
duftions of thefe territories, efpecially in the 

vegetable 
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vegetable and mineral fyftems, are momentous 
objects of refearch not only to an imperial^ 
but, which is a character of equal dignity, a 
comnterc'.al people. 

If Botany may be defcribed by metaphors 
drawn from the fcience itfelf, we may juftly 
pronounce a minute acquaintance with plants^ 
thtXT cJqffeSf orders^ kinds^ znA fpecies, to be its 
powers, which can only produce jfruit by an 
application of that knowledge to the purpoles 
of life, particularly to diet, by which difeafes 
may "be avoided, and to medicine, by which 
they may be remedied : for the improvement 
of the laH: mentioned art, than which none 
furely can be more beneficial to mankind, the 
virtues of minerals alfb (hould be accurately 
known. So highly has medical Ikill been prized 
by the ancient Indians, that one of the fourteen 
Retna's, or precious things, which their Gods 
are believed to have produced by churning the 
ocean with the mountain Mandara, was a 
learned phyjician. Whac their old books con- 
tain on this fubjedt we ought certainly to dif- 
cover, and that without lofs of time ; left the 
venerable but abftrufe language in which they 
are compoled, fhouM ceafe to be perfedtly in- 
telligible, even to the beft educated natives, 
through a want of powerful invitation to ftudy it, 
Bernier, who was himfelf of theFaculty, men- 
tions approved medical books in Sanferit, and 
G 3 cites 
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cites a few aphorifms, which appear judicious 
and rational ; but we can expeft nothing lo ina- 
portant from the works of Hindu or Mufelman, 
phyficians, as the knowledge, which experience 
muft hive given them, of Jtmple medicines. I 
have feen an Indian prefeription of fifty-four ^ 
and another of Jixty-fix^ ingredients ; but fuch 
compositions are always to be fuipefted, fince 
the efFecl: of one ingredient may deftroy that of 
another; and it were better to find certain ac- 
counts of a fingle leaf or berry, than to be, ac- 
quainted with the moft elaborate compounds, 
unlefs they too have been proved by a multi- » 
tude of fuccefsful experiments. The noble, 
deobfiruent oil, extracted from the Hranda nut, 
the whole family of Balfams. the incompa- 
rable ftomachick root from Columbo^ the fine 
aftringent ridiculoufly called Japan earth, but 
in truth produced by the deception of an In- 
dian plant, have long been ufed in AJia ; and 
who can foretel what glorious difeoveries of 
other oils, roots, and falutary juices, may be 
made by your Society ? If it be doubtful 
whether the Peruvian bark be always elBca- 
cious in this country, its place may, perhaps, 
>be fupplied by fome indigenous vegetable equally 
antifcptick, and more congenial to the climate. 
Whether any treatifes on Agriculture have been 
^yritten by experienced natives of thefe pro- 
vinces. 
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vinces, I am not yet informed ; but fince the 
court of Spain expert to find ufeful remarks in 
an Arabick traft preferved in the E/curia/, on 
the cultivation of land in that kingdom^ we fhould 
inquire for fimilar compofitions, and eifamine 
the contents of fuch as we can procure. 

THEfublime fcienceof Chymiftry, which I 
was on the point of calling divine^ be 

added, as a key to the richeft treafuries of na- 
ture \ and it is impoffible to forefee how greatly 
it may improve our manufaSiures, efpecially if it 
can fix thofe brilliant dyes^ which want nothing 
pf perfect beauty but a longer continuance of 
' their fplendour ; or how far it may lead to new 
methods of fluxing and compounding metals, 
which the Indians, as well as the Chinefe, are 
thought to have prailifed in higher perfe 61 :ion , 
than ourfelves. 

In thofe elegant arts which are called fine 
and liberal, though of lefs general utility than 
the labours of the mechanic, it is really won- 
derful how much a fingle nation has excelled 
the whole world ; I mean the ancient Greeks, 
whofe hculpture, of which we have exquilite 
remains both on gems and in marble, no mo- 
dern tool can equal ; whofe Architedlure we 
can only imitate at a fervilc diftance, but are 
unable to make one addition to it, without de- 
ftroying its graceful fimplicity ; whole Poetry 
:llill delights us in youth, and amules us at a 
G 4 maturef 
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maturerage ; and of whofs Pamting and Mujick 
we have the concurrent relations of fo many 
grave authors, that it would be ftrange incre- 
dulity to doubt their excellence. Paintings as an 
art belonging to the powers of the imagination, 
or what is commonly called Genius^ appears to 
be yet in its infancy among the people of the 
Eaft : but the Hindu lyftem of mujick has, I be- 
lieve, been formed on truer principles than our 
own ; and all the Ikill of the native compofers 
is direfted to the great objefl of their art, the 
natural exprejjton ofjirong pajjtons, to which 
melod-^^ indeed, is often facnficed ; though fome 
of their tunes are pleafing even to an European 
ear. Nearly the fame may be truly aflerted of 
the Arabian or Perjian lyftem ; and, by a cor- 
refl: explanation of the beft books on that fub- 
jeft, rpuch of the old Grecian theory may pro- 
bably be recovered. 

The poetical works of the Arabs and Per^ 
Jtans, which differ furprilingly in their ftyle 
and form, are here pretty generally known ; 
and though taiies, concerning which there can 
be no difputing, are divided in regard to their 
iperit, yet we may lafely fay of them, what 
Abulfaxl, pronounces of the Mahabhdrat^ 
that, “ although they abound with extravagant 
** images and deferiptions, they are i^ the 

higheft degree entertaining and inftruc- 

“ tive.” 
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live.” Poets of the greateft genius, Pindar, 
jiEschylus, Dante, Petrarca, Shake- 
speare, Spenser, have moft abounded in 
images not far from the brink of abfurdity j 
but if 'their luxuriant fancies, or thole of 
Abulola, Firdausi, Niza'mi, were pruned 
away at the hazard of their ftrength and ma- 
jefty, we Ihould lofe many pleafures by the 
amputation. If we may form a juft opinion of 
the Sanfcrtt poetry from the fpecimens already 
exhibited, (though we can only judge perfeflly 
by confulting the originals), we cannot but 
thirft for the, whole work of Vya'sa, with 
which a member of our Society, whofe pre- 
fence deters me from frying more of him, will 
in due time gratify the public. The poetry of 
Mathurh^ which is the Parnajftan land of the 
Hindus, has a fofter and lefs elevated ftrain ; 
but, fince the inhabitants of the diftridls near 
Agra, and principally of the Duab, are faid 
to furpafs all other Indians in eloquence, and to 
have compoled many agreeable tales and love- 
fongs, which are ftill extant, the Bdjha, or 
vernacular idiom of Vraja, in which they are 
written, Ihould not be qegledled. No fpeci- 
mens of genuine Oratory cap be expe6ted from 
nations, among whom the form of government 
precludes even the idea of popular eloquence ; 

bqt 
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bu( tfaeart of writing, in elegant and modulated 
periods, has been cultivated in Afia from the 
earlicft ages ; the Fe4a's^ as well as the Alkoran^ 
are written in meafured profe ; and the oompon 
fitions of Isocrates are not more highly po- 
lilhed than thofe of the beft Arabian and Perjtan 
authors. 

Of the Hindu and Mufelman architedture 
there are yet many noble remains in Bahar^ 
and Ibme in the vicinity of Malda ; nor am I 
nnwilling to believe, that even thofe ruins, of 
which you will, I trull, be prefented with 
correct delineations, may furnilh our own ar-. 
chitedls with new ideas of beauty and fub-! 
|imity. 

Permit me now to add a few words on the 
Sciences, properly fo named ; in which it mull 
be admitted, that the Ajiaticks, if compared 
^Hvith our Weftern nations, are mere children. 
One of the moft fagacious men in this age, 
who continues, I hope, to improve and adorn 
it, Samuel Johnson, remarked in my hear- 
ing, that “ if Newton had flourifhed in 
“ ancient Greece, he would have been wor- 
** fhipped as a divinity how zealoufly then 
would he be adored in Hindujian, if his in- 
comparable writings could be read and compre- 
hended by the Pandits of Cajhffi'ir or Benares fi 
I have fecn a mathematical book in Sanfcrit of 

the 
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the higheft antiquity t but fbon perceived from 
the diagrams, that it contained only fimple ele- 
ments : there may, indeed, have been, in the 
favourable atmofphere of ^Jia, fome diligent 
obfervers of the celeftial bodies, and fuch ob- 
fervations as are recorded, fhould indilputably 
be made publick ; but let us not expedt any new 
methods, or the analyfis of new curves, from 
the geometricians of Iran, I urkijian, or India* 
Could the works of Archimedes, the New- 
TOM of Sicily, be reftored to their genuine 
purity by the help of Arabick veriions, we 
might then have reafon to triumph on the 
fuccefs of our fcientifical inquiries ; or could 
the fucceffive improvements and various rules 
of Algebra be traced through Arabian channels, 
to which Cardan boafted that he had accefs, 
the modern Hiftory of Mathematicks would re- 
ceive confiderable illuftration. 

The Jurifprudence of the Hindus and Mu- 
felmans will produce more immediate advan- 
tage ; and if fome ftandard law traSls were 
accurately tranflated from the Sianferit and 
Arabick, we might hope in time to fee fo com- 
plete a Digeft of Indian Laws, that all difputes 
among the natives might be decided with- 
out uncertainty, which is in truth a difgrace, 
though fatirically called a glory, to the fo- 
renfick fcience* 


All 
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All thefe objefts of inquiry mu ft appear to 
you, Gentlemen, in fb ftronga light, that bare 
intimations of them will be fufficient-; nor is 
it neceflary to make ufe of emulation as an in- 
centire to an ardent purfuit of them : yet I 
cannot forbear expreffing a wilh, that the ac- 
tivity of the French in the fame purfuits may 
not be fuperior to ours, and that the refearches 
of M. Sonnerat, whom the court of Ver- 
failles employed for feven years in thefe cli- 
mates, merely to colled fuch materials as we 
are feeking, may kindle, inflead of abating, 
our own curiofity aijd zeal. If you aflent, as 
I flatter myfelf you do, to thefe opinions, you 
will alfo concur in promoting the objed of 
them ; and a few ideas having prefented themr 
Iflves J:o my mind, I prefume to lay them be- 
f 're you, with an entire fubmiffion to your 
judgment. 

No contributions, except thofe of the literary 
kind, will be requifite for the fupport of the 
Society; but if each of us were occafionally 
to contribute a fuccind defcription of fuch ma- 
nufcripts as he had perufed or infpeded, with 
their dates and the pames of theii owners, and 
to propofe for folution fuch queftions as had oc- 
curred to him concerr4ing^arir^ Art, Science, 
and Hiftory, natural or ciyil, we fliould poflefs 
without labour, and almoft by Imperceptible 

degrees^ 
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degrees, a fuller catalogue of Oriental books 
than has hitherto been exhibited, and our cor- 
refpondents would be apprifed of thofe points, 
to which we chiefly direft our inveftigations. 
Much may, I am confident, be cxpefted from 
the communications of learned natives^ whether 
lawyers, phyficians, or private Icholars, who 
would eagerly, on the firft invitation, fend us 
their Mekamat and Rifalahs on a variety of 
fubje£ts ; fome for the fake of advancing ge- 
neral knowledge, but moft of them from a 
defire, neither uncommon nor unreafonable, 
of attrading notice, and recommending them- 
felves to favour. With a view to avail our- 
felves of this difpofition, and to bring their 
latent fcience under our infpedtion, it might 
be advifeable to print and circulate a (hort me- 
morial, in Perjian and Hindis fetting forth, in a 
ftyle accommodated to their own habits and pre- 
judices, the defign of our inftitution ; nor woul4 
it be impoflible hereafter to give a medal an- 
nually, with infcriptions, in Perjian on one 
fide, and on the reverfe in Sanfcrit, as the 
prize of merit, to the writer of the beft eflay 
or diflertation. To inftruft others is the prc- 
Icribed duty of learned Brahmans^ and, if they 
be men of fubftance, without reward ; but 
they would all be flattered with an honorary 
mark of diftindlion ; and the Mabomedans have 

not 
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not only the permiffion, but the pofitive com- 
mand, of their law-giver, to fearch for learn- 
ing even in the remoteji parts of the globe. It 
were fuperfiuous to fuggeft, with how much 
corrednefs and facility their compofitions 
might be tranflatcd for our ufe, fince their 
languages are now more generally and perfectly 
nnderftood than they have ever been by any 
nation of Europe. 


DISSER- 
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DISSERTATION III. 

ON THE 

H I N D U’S, 

BEING THE THIRD ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE 
DELIVERED TO THE SOCIETY FEB. 2, I786. 


O F all the works which have been publlfhed 
in our own age, or, perhaps, in any other^^ 
on the Hiftory of the Ancient World, and the JirJl 
population of this habitable globe, that of Mr. 
Jacob Bryant, whom I name with reverence 
and afFeflion, has the beft claim to the praife of 
deep erudition ingenioufly applied, and new 
theories happily illuftrated by an aflemblage of 
numberlefs converging rays from a moft exten- 
sive circumference : it falls, neverthelels, as 
every human work muft fall, Short of per- 
feftion ; and the leaft fatisfadlory part of it 
feems to be that which relates to the deri- 
vation of words from Afatick languages. Ety- 
mology has, no doubt. Some ufe in hiftorical 
refearches ; but it is a medium of proof ib very 

fallacious. 
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fallacious, that, where it elucidates one 
it obfcureS a thou land, and chore frequently 
bortiers on the ridiculous than leads to any 
Iblld concluhon : it rarely carries with it any 
internal power of convidion from a refemblance 
of founds or fimilarity of letters ; yet often, 
where it is wholly unaffifted by thofe advan- 
tages, it may be indifputably proved hy extrin/ick 
evidence. We know a pojlerioriy that both 
Jit% and hijo^ by the nature of two leveral 
dialedts, are derived from JUiusi that uncle 
comes from avus^ and f ranger from extra ; 
that jour is deducible, through the Italian^ 
from dies ; and rojftgnol from lufctnia^ or the 
Jinger in groves ; that feiurof ecureuitj and 
fquirrel, are compounded of two Greek words 
deferiptive of the animal ; which etymologies, 
though they could not have been denionftrated 
d priori, might ferve to confirm, if any fuch 
confirmation were necefiEiry, the proofs of a 
connexion between the members of one great 
Empire ; but, when we derive our hanger^ or 
Jhort pendent /word, from the Ferjian, becaufe 
ignorant travellers thus mis-fpell the word 
khanjar^ which in truth means a different wea- 
pon, or fandal-wood from the Greeks becaufe 
we fuppofe that fandals Were fbmetimes made 
of it, we gain no ground in proving the affinity 
of nations, and only weaken arguments, which 

might 
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might otherwife be firmly fupported. That 
Cu's then, or, as it certainly is written in one 
ancient dialeft, Cu'r, and in others, probably, 
Ca's, enters into the compofition of many pro- 
per names, we may very reafonably believe ; 
and that Alge%iras talces its name from the 
Arabick word for an ijland^ cannot be doubted : 
but when we are told from Europe^ that 
places and provinces in India were clearly de- 
nominated from thofe words, we cannot but 
obferve, in the firft inftance, that the town, 
in which we now are afl'embled, is properly 
written and pronounced Calicatii ; that both 
Cdta and Cut unqueftionably mean places of 
frength, or, in general, any inclofures\ and 
that Gujarat is at leaft as remote from Jezirah 
in found as it is in fituation. 

Another exception (and a third could 
hardly be difcovered by any candid criticifm) to 
the Analyfs of Ancient Mythology ^ is, that the 
method of reafoning and arrangement of to- 
picks adopted in that learned work are not quite 
agreeable to the title, but almoft wholly fyn~ 
thetieal\ and, though fynthefs may be the 
better mode in pure fcience, where the prin- 
ciples are undeniable, yet it feems lefs calcu- 
lated to give complete fatisfadion in hiforicai 
difquifitions, where every poftulatum will per- 
haps be refufed, and every definition cont ro- 
ll verted : 
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verted : this may feem a flight objeftion, but 
the fubje(^ is in itfelf fb interefting, and the 
full convidlion of all realbnable men fo de- 
flrable, that it may not be loft labour to difcufs 
the fame or a fimilar theory in a method purely 
analytical ; and, after beginning with fa<Sts of 
general notoriety or undifputed evidence, to in- 
veftigate fuch truths as are at firft unknown or 
very imperfeflly difcerned. 

The Jive principal nations, who have in dif- 
ferent ages divided among themfelves, as a kind 
of inheritance, the vaft continent of AJia^ with 
the many iflands depending on it, are the /«- 
dians^ the Chtnefe, the Tartars^ the Arabs^ and 
the Perjians : who they feverally were, whence 
and when they came, where they now are 
fettled, and what advantage a more perfect 
knowledge of them all may bring to our Eu- 
ropean world, will be fhewn, I truft, in jive 
diftin<ft efiays ; the laft of w'hich will demon- 
ftrate the connexion or diverfity between them, 
and folve the great problem, whether they had 
any common origin, and whether that origin 
was the Jame which we generally aferibe to 
them. 

1 BEGIN with India, not becaufel find reafon 
to believe it the true centre of population or of 
knowledge, but, becaufe it is the country 
which we now inhabit, and from which we 

may 
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may beft turvey the regions around us ; as, % 
popular language, we fpeak of the riJiHg{un, 
and of his prqgn/s through the al- 

though it had lotig ago been imagi«ied» and is 
how demonftrated, that he is him^^lf the centre 
of our planetary lyftetn. Let me here pre- 
mife, that, in all thefe inquiries concerning 
the hiftory of India^ I (hall confine my re- 
fearches downwards to the Mohammedan con- 
quefts at the beginning of the eleventh century, 
but extend them upwards, as high as poflible, 
to the earlieft authentic records of the human 
fpecies. 

India then, on its mofl: enlarged fcale, in 
which the ancients appear to have underftood 
it, comprifes an area of near forty degrees on 
each fide, including a fpace almoft as large 
as all 'Europe ; being divided on the weft 
from Eerjia by the Arachojian mountains, li- 
mited on the eaft by the Chinefe part of the 
farther peninfula, confined on the north by the 
wilds of Tartary y and extending to the ibuth 
as far as the ifles of Java. This trapezium, 
therefore, comprehends the ftupendous hills of 
Potyidox Tibet y the beautiful valley of Cajhmry 
and all the domains of the old indofeythiansy 
the countries of N^pdl and Buthnty Chmrup or 
j^amy together with Siamy Avuy Racany and 
the bordering kingdoms, as far as the China of 

H 2 the 
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the Hindus or Sm of the Arabian Geographers ; 
libt to mention the whole weftern peninfula 
with the celebrated ifland of Sinhala^ or Uon- 
like men, at its fouthern extremity. By India, 
in fliort, I mean that whole extent of country 
in which the primitive religion and languages of 
the Hindus prevail at this day with more or lefs 
of their anciey^t purity, and in which the Nd~ 
gan letters are ftill ufed with more or lefs de- 
viation from their original form. 

The Hindus themfelves believe their own 
country, to which they give the vain epithets 
of Medhyama, or Central, and Funyabhiimi, or 
the Land of Virtues, to have been the portion of 
Bharat, one of nine brothers, whole father 
h^d the dominion of the whole earth ; and they 
reprefent the mountains of Himalaya as lying 
to the north, and, to the weft, thole of 
Vindhya, called allb Vindian by the Greeks ; 
beyond which the Sindhu runs in leveral 
branches to the lea, and meets it nearly op- 
pofite to the point of Dwaraca, the celebrated 
feat of their Shepherd God : in the fouth-eaji 
they place the great river Saravatya ; by which 
they probably mean that of Ava, called allb 
Airdvati, in part of its courle, and giving 
perhaps its ancient hame to the gulf of Sahara. 
This domain of Bharat they conlider as the 
middle of the Jambudwlpa, which the libetians 
alfo call the Land of Zambu ; and the appclla- 
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tion is extremely remarkable ; for Jambu is the 
Sanfcrlt name of a delicate fruit called yaman 
by the Mufelmans^ and by us rofe-apple ; but 
the largeft and richeft fort is named Amrita, 
or Immortal % and the Mythologifts of 'Tibet 
apply the fame word to a celeftial tree bearing 
ambrofial fruit, and adjoining to four vaft rocks, 
from .which as many facred rivers derive their 
feveral ftreams. 

The inhabitants of this extenfive tra<fl: are 
defcribed by Mr. Lord with great exadlnefs, 
and with a pi£turefque elegance peculiar to our 
ancient language : “A people,” fays he, “ pre- 
“ fented thcmfelves to mine eyes, clothed in 
“ linen garments Ibmewhat low defcending, 
“of a gefture and garb, as I may lay, maid- 
“ enly, and well nigh effeminate, of a coun- 
“ tenance Ihy and fomewhat eftranged, yet 
“ fmiling out a glozedand balhful familiarity.” 
Mr. Or ME, the Hiflorian oi Indian who unites 
an exquifite tafte for every fine art with an ac- 
curate knowledge of AJiatick manners, ob- 
ferves, in his elegant preliminary Differtation, 
that this “ country has been inhabited from 
“ the earlieft antiquity by a people,- who have 
“ no refemblance, either in their figure or 
“ manners, with any of the nations contiguous 
“ to them and that, “ although conquerors 
have eftablilhed themfelves at different times 
H 3 “in 
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“ in different parts of India^ yet the original 
inhabitants have loft; very little of their ori- 
“ ginal charafter.” The ancients, in fa£t, give 
a delcription of them, which our early travel- 
lers confirmed, and our own perfonal know-; 
ledge of them nearly verifies ; as you will per- 
ceive from a pafl'age in the Geographical Poem 
.of Dionysius, which the Analyft of Ancient 
Mythology has translated with great fpirit : 

To th’ eaft a lovely country wide extends, 

India, whofe borders the wide ocean bounds; 

On this the fun, new rifing from the main, 

Smiles pleas’d, and flieds his early orient beams, 

Th* inhabitants are fwart, and in their looks 
’ Betray the tints of the dark hyacinth. 

« Various their fundlions ; fome the rock explore^ 

And from the mine extract the latent gold ; 

Some labour at the woof with cunning /kill, 

‘‘ And manufacture linen ; others lhape 
“ And polifli ivVy with the niceft care ; 

Maay retire to rivers feoal, and plunge 
“To feek the beryl flaming in its bed, 

“ Or glitt’ring diamond. Oft the jafper’s foun<i 
Green, but diaphanous ; the topaz too, 

“ Of ray ferene and pleafing ; laft of all, 

“ The iovefy amethyft, in which combine 
“ All the mild /hades of purple. The rich Ibil^ 

“ Wafli’d by a thoufand rivers, from all fides 
^ Pours on |he natives wealth without control, 

TilEm fources of wealth ^re ftill abuftdantu 
eyen after fo many revolutions and conquefts ; 
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in their manufadures of cotton they ftill fur- 
pafs all the world ; and their features have, moft 
probably, remained unaltered fince the time of 
Dionysius ; iior can we reafonably doubt, 
how degenerate and abafed foever the Hindus 
may now appear, that in fome early age they 
were fplendid in arts and arms, happy in go- 
vernment, wile in legiflation, and eminent in 
various knowledge : but, lince their civil hif- 
tory beyond the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury from the prelent time is involved in a 
cloud of fables, we leem to poffefs only four 
general media of fatisfying our curiolity con- 
cerning it ; namely, firft, their Languages and 
Letters ; fecondly, their Pbilofophy and 'Rjeli- 
gion ; thirdly, the adtual remains of their old 
Sculpture and ArchiteSiure ; and fourthly, the 
vvritten memorials of their Sciences and Arts. 

I. It is much to be lamented, that neither 
the Greeks who attended Alexander into 
India^ nor thofe who were long conne£ted with 
jt under the BaSlrian Princes, have left us any 
means of knowing with accuracy, what ver- 
nacular languages they found on their arrival in 
this Empire, The Mohammedans ^ we know, 
heard the people of proper Hindujiany or India 
on a limited fcale, fpeaking a Bhajhd^ or living 
tongue, of a very lingular conftrudkion, the 
pureft dialeft of which was current in the 
H 4 diftrifts 
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diftridls round -^gra^ and chiefly on the poetical 
ground of MaCburh ; and this is commonly 
called the idiom of Vraja. Five words in fix, 
perhaps, of this language were derived from 
the Sanfcrit, in which books of religion and 
fcience were compofed, and which appears to 
have been formed by an exquifite grammatical 
arrangement^ as the name itfelf implies, from 
fome unpoliflied idiom ; but the bafis of the 
Hindujlani^ particularly the inflexions and re- 
gimen of verbs, differed as widely from both 
thofe tongues, as Arahkk differs from Perjian^ 
or German from Greek. Now the general effe£t 
of conquefi: is to leave the current language of 
the conquered people unchanged, or very little 
altered, in its ground-work, but to blend with 
it a confiderable number of exotick names both 
for things and for actions ; as it has happened 
in every country, that 1 can recolleft, where 
the conquerors have not preferved their own 
tongue unmixed with that of the natives, like 
the J urks in Greece, and the Saxons in Britain ; 
and this analogy might induce us to believe, 
that the pure Hindi, whether of Tartarian or 
Chaldean origin, was primeval in Upper India, 
into which the Sanfcrit was introduced by con-, 
queiws from other kingdoms in fome very re- 
mote age ; for we cannot doubt that the lan-« 
guage of the Fedds was ufed in the great extent 
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of country which has before been delineated, 
as long as the religion of Brahmci has prevailed 
in it. 

The Sanfcrlt language, whatever be its anti- 
quity, is of a wonderful ftrudture ; more per- 
fe£t than the Greeks more copious than the 
Latin j and more exquilitely refined than eitherj 
yet bearing to both of them a ftronger affinity, 
both in the roots of verbs and in the forms of 
grammar, than could poffibly have been pro-t 
duced by accident ; fo ftrong indeed, that no 
philologer could examine them all three, without 
believing them to have fprung from fome com- 
mon fource, which, perhaps, no longer exifts : 
there is a fimilar reafbn, though not quite fo 
forcible, for fuppofing that both the Gothick and 
the Celiicky though blended with a very dif- 
ferent idiom, had the lame origin with the 
Sanfcrit ; and the old Perjian might be added to 
the fame family, if this were the place for 
difcuffing any queftion_ concerning the anti- 
quities of Perjia. 

The charaSlerSy in which the languages of 
India were originally written, are called Nagari, 
ftomNagar, a City, with the word Deva fome- 
times prefixed, becaufe they are believed to have 
been taught by the Divinity him felf, who pre- 
fcribed the artificial order of them in a voice from 
Jjeaven. Thefe letters, with no greater varia- 
tion 
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tion in their form by the change of ftraight lines 
ito turyes, orconverfely, than the Cujick alphabet 
has received in its way to India^ are ftil} adopted 
in more thap twenty kingdoms and ftates, from 
jthc borders of Cajh^ar and Kheten, tp 
bridge, froiii the Sindhu to the river pf 
Siam ; nor can I help believing, although the' 
polilhed and elegant D^anagari pigy pot he 
ib ancient as the monumental charaiflers in the 
caverps of Jarafandha, that the fquare Ckalt 
{iaick letters, in which moft Hebrew books are 
copied, were originally the fanoe, or derived 
from the fame pfototype, bqth with the Indian 
pnd Hrahi^n characters s that the Phenician^ 
from which the Greek and Reman alphabets 
were formed by various changes and inverfions, 
had a limilar origin, there can be little doubt ^ 
juid the infcriptions at Caniirah^ of which you 
now poiTefs a mpft accurate copy, feem to be 
compounded of Nagarl and Ethiopick letters, 
which bear a clofe relation to each other, both 
in the mode of writing from the left hand, and 
in the Angular manner of connecting the yowels 
with the confonants. Thefe remarks may fa- 
vour an opinion eptertainecl by many, that all 
^he fymbols of founds which at firft, probably, 
were only rude outlines of the different organs 
pf fpeech, had a common origin : the fymbols 
pf ideas povy ufed in Ch}na and Japan,, and 

formerly 
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formej;ly, perhaps, in Egypt and Mexico^ are 
quite of a diftind nature ; but it is very re- 
markable, that the order of founds in the C^/- 
nefe grammars correfponds nearly with that 
obferved in Ttbet^ and hardly differs from that 
which the Hindus confider as the invention of 
^heirGods. 

II. Of the Indian Religion and Philofophyi 
I fhall here fay but little ; becaufe a full account 
pf each would require a feparate volume ; it 
will be fufficient in this Diflertation to affume, 
what might be proved beyond controverfy, that 
we now live among the adorers of thofe very 
4eities, who were worfliipped under different 
names in old Greece and Italy ^ and among the 
profelfors of thofe philofbphical tenets, which 
the lonick and Attick writers illuftrated with a4 
j:he beauties of their melodious language. On 
one hand we fee the trident of Neptune, the 
eagle of Jupiter, the fatyrs of Bacchus, 
the bow of Cupid, and the chariot of the 
Sun ; on another we hear the cymbals of Rhea, 
the longs of the Mufesy and thepaftoral tales of 
ApoLlo Nomius. In more retired feenes, in 
groves, and in feminaries of learning, we may 
perceive the Brahmans and the Sarmanesy men- 
tioned by Clemens, dilputing in the forms of 
logicky or dilcourling on the vanity of humaii 
enjoyments, on the immortality of the foul, 

her 
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her emanation from the eternal mind, her de** 
l^fement, wanderings, and final union with 
her Iburce. The Jix philolbphical fchools, 
wbofe principles are explained in the Herfana 
Sajiray coraprife all the metapbyficks of the old 
Academy^ the Stoa^ the Lyceum ; nor is it pof- 
fible to read the Vedanta^ or the many fine com- 
pofitions in illuftration of it, without believing, 
that Pythagoras and Plato derived their 
fublime theories from the fame fountain with 
the fages of India. The Scythian and Hyper- 
lorean dodrines and mythology may alfo be 
traced in every part of thefe eaftern regions ; 
'nor can we doubt, that Won or Oden, whole 
religion, as the northern hiftorians admit, was 
introduced into Scandinavia by a foreign race, 
was the fame with Buddha, whofe rites were 
probably imported into India nearly at the lame 
time, though received much later by the Chi- 
ne fe, who foften his name into FO'. 

This may be a proper place to afcertain an 
important point in the Chronology of the 
Hindus ; for the priefts of Buddha left in ‘Tihei 
and China the precife epoch of his appearance, 
real or imagined, in this empire j and their in- 
formation, which had been preferved in writing, 
was compared by the Chrijiian Miffionaries and 
fcholars with our own era. Couplet, De 
(jUIGnes, Giorgi, and Bailly, differ a little 

in 
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In their accounts of this epoch, but that of 
Couplet feems the moft correft : on taking, how- 
ever, the medium of the four feveral dates, we 
may fix the time of Buddha, or the nintb great 
incarnation of Vishnu, in the year one thou* 
/and and fourteen before the birth of Christ, 
or two thoufand /even hundred and ninety-nine 
years ago. Now the Cdjhmirians, who boaft 
of his defcent in their kingdom, affert that he 
appeared on earth about two centuries after 
Crishna, the Indian Apollo, who took fb 
decided a part in the war of the Mahdbhdrat ; 
and, if an Etymologift were to fuppofe that 
the Athenians had embellifhed their poetical 
hiftory of Pandion’s expulfion and the reftora- 
rlon of ^GEus with the Afatick tale of the 
Pa'ndus and Yudiiishth’ir, neither of which 
words they could have articulated, I (hould 
not haftily deride his conjecture : certain it is, 
that Pdndumandel is called by the Greeks the 
country of Pandion. We have therefore de- 
termined another interefting epoch, by fixing 
the age of Crishna near the three thoufandth 
year from the prefent time ; and as the three 
firft Avatars, or defcents of Vishnu, relate no 
lefs clearly to an Univerfal Deluge, in which 
eight perfons only were laved, than the fourth 
and fifth do to the punijhment of impiety and the 
humiliation of the proud, we may for the pre- 
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jfent a{{uine> that the fecondy or fiver y age bf 
the Hindus was fubfequcnt td the difperfion 
Irom Babel ; fo that we have bnly a dark in- 
terval erf" about a thoufattd years, which were 
employed in the fettlcraeiit of nations, the 
foundation of ftates of empires, and the culti- 
vation of civil fociety. The great incarnate 
Gods of this intermediate age are both named 
Ra'ma, but with different epithets J one of 
whom bears a wonderful refemblance to the 
Indian Bacchus, and his wars are the fiibjedt 
bf feveral heroick poems. He is reprefented as 
a defeendant from Su'rya, or the Sun, as the 
hulband of Si'tA^, and the fon of a princefs 
named Cau'selya': it is very remarkable, that 
the Peruvians, whole Incas boafted of the fame 
defeent, ftyled their greateft feftival Ramafioa ; 
whence we may fuppofe, that South America 
was peopled by the lame race, who imported 
into the fartheft parts of AJta the rites and fn- 
bulous hiftory of Ra'ma. Thefe rites and this 
hiftory are extremely curious ; and although I 
cannot believe with Newton, that antient 
mythology was nothing but hiftorical truth in 
a poetical drefs, nor, with Bacon, that it con- 
fifted folely of rnoral and metaphyfical allego- 
ries, nor, with Bryant, that all the heathen 
divinities are only different attributes and re- 
prefentations of the Sun or of deceafed proge- 
nitors, but conceive that the whole fyftem of 

religi- 
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religious fiibles role, like the Nik^ from feve- 
ral diftinft fourccs, yet I cannot but agree, that 
one great fpring and fountaii» of all idolatry ia 
the four quarters of the globe, was the vene- 
ration paid by men to the vaft body of fire 
which “ looks from his foie dominion like the 
“ God of this world and another, the im- 
moderate refpedt (hewn to the memory of pow- 
erful or virtuous anceftors, efpecially the foun- 
ders of kingdoms, legiflators, and warriors, of 
whom the Sun or the Moon were wildly fup- 
pofed to be the parents. 

III. The remains of at-chiteSlure and fculp^ 
ture in India^ which I mention here as mere 
monuments of antiquity, not as fpeciraens of 
ancient art, feem to prove an early connexion 
between this country and Jlfrica: the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, the cololTal ftatues deferibed by 
Pau^anias and others, the Iphinx, and the 
Hermes Cants, which laft bears a great refem- 
blance to the Varahavatar, or the incarnation 
of Vishnu in the form of a Boar, indicate the 
ftyle and mythology of the fame indefatigable 
workmen who formed the vaft excavations of 
Canhrah, the various temples and images of 
Buddha, and the idols which are continually 
dug up at Gayh, or in its vicinity. The let- 
ters on many of thole monuments appear, as I 
have before intimated, partly of Indian, and 

partly 
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partly of Abyfpnian or Etbiopickt origin ; And 
all thefe indubitable fedls may induce no ill- 
grounded opinion, that Ethiopia and HinduJlcLn 
were peopled or colonized by the fame extra- 
ordinary race; in confirmation of which it 
may be added, that the mountaineers of Bengal 
and Bahar can hardly be diftinguifhed in Ibme 
of their features, particularly their lips and 
noles, from the modern AbyJjinianSy whom the 
Arabs call the children of Cu'sh : and the an- 
tient Hindus^ according to Strabo, differed in 
nothing from the Africans but in the ftraightnefs 
and fmoothnefs of their hair, while that of the 
others was crifp or woolly ; a difference proceed- 
ing chiefly, if not entirely, from the refpciSlivc 
humidity or drynefs of their atmofpheres : 
hence the people who received the frjl light of 
the rifing fun, according to the limited know- 
ledge of the antients, are faid by Apuleius to 
be the Arii and Ethiopians, by which he clearly- 
meant certain nations of India ; where we fre- 
quently fee figures of Buddha with curled hair, 
apparently defigned for a reprefentation of it in 
its natural flate. 

■ IV. It is unfortunate, that the Silpi Safra, 
nx.Colkdlion of 'Treatifes on Arts And Manufac- 
tures, which muft have contained a trea- 
^fure of ufeful information on dyeings painting, 
and metallurgy, has been fo long neglected. 
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that few, if any, traces of it are to be found ; 
but the labours of the Indian loom and needle 
have been univerlally celebrated ; and Jtne linen 
is not improbably luppofed to have been called 
Sindon, from the name of the river near which 
it was wrought in the higheft perfection : the 
people of Colchis were alfo famed for this ma- 
nufa<^ure, and the Egyptians yet more, as we 
learn from feveral paffages in fcripture, and par» 
ticularly from a beautiful chapter in Ezekiel, 
containing the moft authentic delineation of 
antient commerce, of which Tyre had been the 
principal mart. Silk was fabricated immemo- 
rially by the Indians^ though commonly af- 
cribed to the people of Serica or Tancitt, among 
whom probably the word Ser^ which the Greeks 
applied to the Jilk-worniy fignified gold ; a fenfe 
which it now bears in Tibet. That the Hindus 
Were in early ages a coifimercial people, we have 
Imany reafons to believe ; and in the firft of 
their {acred law-traCls, which they fuppofe to 
have been revealed by Menu many millions of 
years ago, we find a curious paf&ge on the 
legal inteteji of money, and the limited rate of 
it in different cafes, with an exception in re- 
gard to adventures at fea ; an exception which 
^e fcnle of mankind approves, and which com- 
merce abfolutely requires, though it was not 
before the reign of Charles I. that our own 

I jurif* 
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jurirprudence fully admitted it in rclpeidt of 
maritime contra(fls. 

Wfi are told by the Grecian writers, that the 
Indians were the wifeft of nations; and in 
moral wifdom they were certainly eminent J 
their Seurat or Syjlem of Ethicks, is yet 
preferved, and the Fables of Vishnuserman, 
whom we ridiculoufly call Pilpay^ are the moft 
beautiful, if not the moft ancient, colleftion of 
apologues in the world : they were firft tran- 
ftated from the Sanferit in the fixth century, by 
the order of Buzkrchumihr, or Bright as the 
Surtf the chief phyfician, and afterwards Fe%tr of 
the great Anu'shireva'n, and are extant under 
various names in more than twenty languages ; 
but their original title is Hitlpadeja, or Amica- 
ble Injlrudlion ; and as the very exiftence of 
Esop, whom the Arabs believe to have been 
an AbyJ^nian^ appears rather doubtful, I am 
not difinclined to fuppofe, that the firft moral 
fables which appeared in Europe, were of 
Indian or Ethiopian origin. 

The Hindus are faid to have boafted esi three 
inventions, all of which, indeed, are admirable, 
the method d inftruifting ly apologues, the 
d&:imal fcale adopted now by all civilized na- 
tions, and the game of Chefs, on which they 
^ave fbme curious treatifies; but if their nu- 
merous works on Grammar, Logick, Rheto- 

rick. 
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Vick', Mufick, all which are extant and 
iSble, Were explained in feme language gene- 
rally known, it would be found that they had 
yet higher pretenfions to the praife of a fertile 
and inventive genius; Their lighter jpoems are 
lively and elegant; their Epick, magnificent 
and fublime in the higheft degree ; their P«- 
ranas cotiiprile a feries of mythological Hifto- 
ries in blank verle from the Creation to the fup- 
pofed incarnation of Buddha ; and their FeJas, 
as far as we can judge from that compendium 
of them which is called Vpanijhat, abound 
with noble {peculations in metaphyficks, and 
fine diicourfes on the being and attributes of 
God. Theit moft ancient medical book, en- 
titled Cherecay is believed to be the work of 
Siva ; for each of the divinities in their Triad 
has at leaft one facred compofition aferibed to 
him ; but, as to mere human works on Hijlory 
and Geography y though they are laid to be ex- 
tant in Cafhmiry it has not been yet in my 
power to procure them. What their aJlrono-‘ 
mical and mathematical writings contain, will 
not, I truft, remain long a {ecret; they are 
eafily procured, and their importance cannot 
be doubted. The philolbpher whole works 
are faid to include a fyftem of the univerfe 
founded on the principle of Attra5lion and the 
Central pofition of the fun, is named Yavam 

1 2 Acha'- 
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Acha'rya, becaufc he had travelled, we ate 
told, into hnia: if this be true, he might have 
been one of thofe who converled with Pytha- 
goras ; this at leaf! is undeniable, that a book 
on aftronomy in Sanfcrit bears the title of 
Tcevana Jdtica, which may lignify the lonick 
SeSi nor is it improbable, that the names of 
the planets and Zodiacal flars, which the Arabs 
borrowed from the Greeks^ but which we find 
in the oldeft Indian records, were originally 
deviled by the fame ingenious and enterprifing 
race, from whom both Greece and India were 
peopled ; the race, who, as Dionysius de- 
fcribes them, 

* firft aflayed the deep. 

And wafted merchandize to coafts unknowi], 

* ^hofe, who digefted firft the ftarry choir, 

'I'heir motions mark d, and call’d them by their names,* 

Of thefe curfory obfervations on the Hindus^ 
which it would require volumes to expand and 
illuftrate, this is the refult ^ that they had an 
immemorial affinity with the old Perjians^ 
Ethiopians, and Egyptians, the Pheriicians, 
Greeks, and Tufcans, the Scythians or Goths, 
and Celts, the Chinefe, Japanefe and Peruvians ; 
whence, as no realbn appears for believin®’ 
that they were a colony from any one of thofe 
nations, or any of thofe nations from them, we 
may fairly conclude that they all proceeded 

from 
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from fbme central country, to inveftigate which 
^ill be the objeft of my future Difcourfes ; 
and 1 have a fanguine hope, that your collec- 
tions during the prefent year will bring to light 
many ufeful dilcoveries ; although the departure 
for Europe of a very ingenious member, who 
firft opened the ineftimable mine of Sanfcrit li- 
terature, will often deprive us of accurate and 
folid information concerning the languages and 
^iquities of India. 
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dissertation IV. 


ON the 

ARABS. 


BEING THE FOURTH ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSS 
DELIVERED TO THE SOCIETY FEB. 1 5, 1 787. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I HAD the honour laft year of opening to you 
my intention, to difcourfe at oyr annual 
meetings on the principal nations who^ 
have peopled the continent and illands of ; 
fo as to trace, by an h^ftorical and philological 
analyfis, the number of ancient ftems from 
which thofe five branches have feverally 
fprung, and the central region from which 
fhey appear to have proceeded ; you may, 
therefore, expeft, that, having fubmitted to your 
confideration a few general remarks on the old 
inhabitants of JncUa^ I (hould now offer my fen- 
timents on fome other nation, who, f^om a 
fimilarity of language^ religion, arts and man^ 
ners, may be fuppofed to have had an early 

conn^ion 
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COune£llon with the Hindus % but, fince we 
find ibme Afiatich nations totally dilhcDUar to 
them in all or moll of thole particulars, and 
fince the difference will llrike you more forcibly 
by an immediate and dole comparilbn, I defign 
at prelent to give a Ihort account of a wonderful 
people, who leem in every refpe£t lb ftrongly 
contrafted to the original natives of this coun* 
try, that they mull have been for ages a 
difiind and feparate race. 

For the purpofe of thefe Dilcourles, I con- 
fidered India on its largell Icale, defcribing it 
as lying between Perjia and Chinuy Tartary 
and Java ; and for the lame purpole, I now 
apply the name of%ifa^ia, as the Arabian 
Geographers often apply it, to that extenlive 
peninfula, which the Red Sea divides from 
Africa^ the great AJJyrian river from Iroin^ aijd 
of which the Erythrean Sea walhes the bale ; 
without excluding any part of its wellern fide, 
which would be completely maritime, if no 
illhmus intervened between the MeSterranean 
and the Sea of Kokom : that country, in Ihort, 
I call Arabia^ in which the Arabick lan- 
guage and letters, or fuch as have a near 
affinity to them, have been immemorially 
current. 

Arabia, thus divided from by a vail 
ocean, or at leall by a broad bay, could hardly 
haye i)een conneded in any degree with this 
I 4 country, 
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country, until navigation and commerce ha^ 
been confiderably improved : yet, as' the Hindus 
and the people of Yemen were both commercial 
nations in a very early age, they were probably 
the firft iiiftruments of conveying to the weftem 
world the gold, ivory, and perfumes of India, 
as well as the fragrant wood, called alluwwa 
in Arahick and aguru in Sanfcrit, which grows 
in the grcateA perfeftion in Anam or Cochin- 
china. It is poffible too, that a part of the 
Arabian idolatry might have been derived froni 
the fame fburce with that of the Hindus ; but 
fuch an intercourfe may be confidered as partial 
and accidental only ; no^m I more convinced, 
than I was fifteen years^go, when I took the 
liberty to animadvert on a pafiage in the Hif- 
tory of Prince Cantemir, that the Turks have 
any juft reafon for holding the coaft of Yemen 
to be a part of India, and calling its inhabitants 
Yell&w Indians. 

The Arabs have never been entirely fub- 
dued ; nor has any impreflion been made ozi 
them, except on their borders ; where, indeed^ 
the Phenicians, ^frjians, Ethiopians, Egyptians, 
and, in modern times, the Qthman Tartars, 
have feverally acquired fettlements ; but, with 
tbefe exceprions, the natives of Heja» and 
Yemen liave prefcrved for ages the foie dominion 
of their deferts and paftures, their mountains 

and 
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and fertile vallies : thus, apart from the reft of 
mankind, this extraordinary people have retained 
their primitive manners and language, feature^ 
and charader, as long and as remarkably as the 
Hindus themfelves. All the genuineyfr^^j of Sy- 
ria ^ whom I knew in "Europe^ thofe of Temen^ 
whom I law in the ifland of Hinzuan^ whither 
many had come from Majhat for the purpofe of 
trade, and thofe of Heja%, whom I have met in 
Bengali form a ftriking contrail to the Hinds^ 
inhabitant s^of thele proyinces ; their eyes arc 
full of yivacity, their fpeech voluble and ar- 
ticulate, their deportment manly and dignified, 
their apprehenfion quick, their minds always 
prefent and attentive; with a fpirit of inde- 
pendence appearing in the countenances even 
of the lowell among them. Men will always 
differ in iheir ideas of civilization, each mea- 
furing it by the habits and prejudices of his own 
country ; but if courtefy and urbanity, a love 
of poetry and eloquence, and the pradlice of 
exalted virtues, be a juller meafure of pcrfe<3: 
fociety, we have certain proof, that the people 
of Arabia^ both on plains and in cities, in re- 
publican and monarchical Hates, were eminently 
civilized for maiiy ages before their conqueft of 
Berjia. 

It is deplorable, that the ancient hillory of 
?:his majellick race Ihould be as little known in 

detail 
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jde^il before the time of DM Thwtt as that of 
Ac Bipdus before f^Kra^dditya ; for, although 
fthe vaft hiftorical ^ork pi uilnuwair) and the 
'Murdjuldhahah^ or Golden Metadowu of Alma- 
JMdi, contain .chapters on the kings oi Himyar, 
Ghajdttt and Hijfahf with lifts of them and 
(ketches of their feveral reigns, and although ge- 
|iealogical tables, from ^hich chronology might 
Ije better afcertamed, are prefixed to many 
compofitions pf the old Arabian Poets, yet moft 
pianufcripts are fo incorreft, and fo many con- 
tradidfons are fpund in the beft of thenp, that 
we can fcarce lean uppn tradition with fecurity, 
and muft haye recourfe to the fame media for 
inveftigating the hiftory of the Arabs, that I 
before adopted in regard to that of the Indians ^ 
namely, their language, ietiers, and religion^ 
|heir ancient monuments, and the certain re- 
mains of their arts ; on each of vyhich heads I 
lhall touch very concifely, having premifed, 
that my obfervations will in general be cpiifined 
to the ftate pf Arabia bpfpre that Angular re- 
volution at the beginning of the feventh cen- 
tury, the effects of which we feel at this day, 
from the Pyrenean mountains and the Danube, 
to the fartheft parts of the Indian Empire, and. 
even to the Eaftern Iftands, 

I. For the knowledge which any Ettropean,^ 
who pleafes, may attain of the Arabian lan- 
guage,. we are principally indebted to the uni- 
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verfity of Leyden ; for, though fcveral Italiant 
jiave affiduoi^y laboured in the lame wide field, 
yet the fruit of their kbours has been reodereci 
almofi: ufelefs by more commodious and morQ 
accurate works printed in Holland \ and, thougl^ 
PpcocK certainly accomplifhed much, Aid 
was able to accomplifh any thing, yet the 
Academical eafe which he enjoyed, and his 
theological purfuits, induced him to leave un- 
finilhed the valuable work of Maidanif which 
he had prepared for publication ; nor, even if 
that rich mine of Arabian philology had feen 
the light, would it have bonie any comparifon 
with the fifty diflertations of Har\r\ which the 
firft Albert Schultens tranflated and ex- 
plained, though he fent abroad but few of 
them, and has left his worthy grandfon, from 
whom, perhaps, Maiddr(t alfo may be expelled, 
the honpur of publiftiing the reft : but the 
palm qf glory in this branch pf literature is 
due to Golius, whole works are equally pro- 
found qnd elegant ; fo perfpicuous in method, 
that they may always be confulted without 
fetigue, and read without languor, yet fo 
abundant in matter, that any man, who (hall 
begin with his noble edition of the Grammar, 
compiled by his mafter Erpenius, and pro- 
ceed, with the help of his incomparable dic- 
tionary, to ftudy his Hiftory of Taimilr, by 
Jhni Arabjhdh^ and (hall make himfelf com- 
plete mafter of that fublime work, will under- 
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iVand the learned Arabick better than the dccpeft 
(chtdar at Conjlantinople or at Mecca. The 
Arabick language, therefore, is almoft wholly 
in our power ; and as it is unqueftionably one 
of the raoft antient in the world, fo it yields 
to none ever fpoken by mortals in the number 
of its words and the precifion of its ph rales; 
hut it is equally true and wonderful, that it 
hears not the leaft refemblance, either in words 
or the ftrudure of them, to the Sanfcrit^ or 
great parent of the Indian dialefts ; of which 
diffimilarity I will mention two remarkable in- 
ftances ; the Sanfcrit, like the Greeks Perjiant 
and German^ delights in compounds, but in a 
much higher degree, and indeed to fuch excefs, 
that I could produce words of more than twenty 
fyllables, not formed ludicroufly, like that by 
which the buffoon in Aristophanes defcribes 
a feaft, but with perfedl ferioulhefs, on the 
moft Iblemn occafions, and in the moft ele- 
gant works ; while the Arabick., on the other 
hand, and all its filler dialedls, abhor the com- 
pofition of words, and invariably exprefs very 
complex ideas by circumlocution ; fo that if a 
compound word he found in any genuine 
language of Arabian Peninfula (z^nmerdab 
for inftance, which occurs in the Hamafah ), 
it may at once be pronounced an exotick. 
Again; it is the genius of the Sanferit, and 
pthef languages of the lame Hock,, that the 
foots of verbs be dmoft univerfally biliteral^ fp 
'* w. ' that 
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that five and twenty hundred fuch rctots mi^t 
be formed by the compohtion of the fifty Indian 
letters ; but the Arabick roots are as uni- 
verfally triliteralt lb that the compdition of 
the twenty-eight Arabian letters would give 
near two and twenty thoufand elements of the 
language ; and this will demonftrate the fur- 
prifing extent of it ; for although great num- 
bers of its roots are confefledly loft, and fome, 
perhaps, were never in ufe, yet if we fuppolc 
ten thoufand of them (without reckoning 
quadriliterals) to exift, and each of them to 
admit only five variations, one with another, 
in ionxiiag derivative nouns y even then a perfect 
Arabick dictionary ought to contain fifty thou- 
fand words, each of which may receive a mul- 
titude of changes by the rules. of grammar. 
The derivatives in Sanfcrit are conliderably 
more numerous : but a farther comparifon be- 
tween the two languages is here unncceflary ; 
fince, in whatever light we view them, they 
feem totally diftinCt, and muft have been in- 
vented by two different races of men ; nor do I 
recolledt a finale word in common between them, 
except Suruj, the plural oiSiraj, meaning both a 
lamp and the fun, the Sanfcrit name of which 
is, in Bengaly pronounced Surja ; and even 
this refemblance may be purely accidental. 
We may eafily believe with the Hindusy that 
not even Indaa himfelf and his heavenly hands^ 
much left any mortaly ever comprehended in his 
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mnd fucb an ocean of words as their f acred lan^ 
^uc^e contains ; and with the that no 

man uninfpired was ever a complete mailer of 
jirahick i in fad, no perfon, I believe, now 
living in Europe or Afid^ can read without 
ftudy an hundred couplets together in any col- 
ie£tion of ancient Arabian poems ; and we are 
told, that the great author of the Kcimils learneci 
by accident from the mouth of a child, in a 
village of Arabia^ the meaning of three words, 
which he had long fought in vain from gram- 
marians, and from books, of the higheft re- 
putation. It is by approximation alone, that a 
knowledge of thefe two venerable languages 
can be acquired ; and, with moderate attention, 
enough of them both may be knOwn, to de- 
light and inftru(3: us in an infinite degree. I 
conclude this head with rerharkingj that the 
nature of the Ethiopick dialed!: foems to prove 
an early eftablifhment of the Arabs in part of 
Ethiopia^ from which they were afterwards 
expelled, and attacked eVen in their Own coun- 
try by the Abyjfmiansy who had been invited 
over as auxiliaries againft the tyjaiit of Temen^ 
about a century before the birth of MuhammeJi. 

Of the characters in which the old compo- 
fitions of Arabia were written, we know but 
Bttle ; except that the Koran originally ap- 
peared in thofe of Ci^^, from which the modern 
Arabian letters, with all their elegant variations, 

were 
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were derived, and which unqueftionably had a 
common origin with the Hebrew or Chaldakk ; 
but as to the H/Vwy<a!r«:^ letters, or thofe which 
we fee mentioned by the name (rf Alrnufnad^ 
we are ftill in total darknefs; the traveller 
Niebuhr having been unfortunately prevented 
from vifiting fome ancient monuments in 
Tetnen^ which are faid to have inferiptions on 
them: if thofe letters bear a ftrong relem- 
blance to the Nagart, and if a ftory current in 
India be true, that fome Hindu merchants 
beard the Sanferit language fpoken in Arabia 
the Happy, we might be confirmed in our opi- 
nion, that an intercourfe formerly fubfifted be- 
tween the two naaons of oppolite coafts, but 
fhould have no reafon to believe, that they 
fprangfrom the fame immediate flock. The 
firfl fyllable of Hamyar, as many Europeans 
write it, might perhaps induce an Etymoiogift 
to derive the Arabs of Temen from the great an- 
ceftor of the Indians-, but we muft obferve, 
that Hemyar is the proper appellation of thofe 
Arabs ; and many reafbns concur to prove, 
that the word is purely Arabick : the fimilarity 
fome proper names on the borders of India to 
thofe of Arabia, as the river Arabius, a place 
called Araba, a people named Aribes or Ara- 
hies, and another called Sabai, is indeed re- 
markable, and may hereafter furnifh me with 
obfervations of Ibme importance, but not at all 
inconliftent with my prefent ideas. 


II. It 
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II. It is gfenerally aflefted, that the old re» 
Kgion of was entirely ScA 'tan ; but t 

can offer fo little accurate information concern- 
ing the Subian faith, or even the meaning of the 
word, that I dare not yet fpeak on the fubjed 
with confidence. This at leaftis certain, that the 
people of Temen very fbon fell into the com- 
mon, but fatal error of adoring the Sun and 
the Firmament ; for even the third in defcent 
from Yccktan, who was confequently as old 
as Nahor, took the furname of Abdushams, 
or Servant of the Sun ; and his family, we are 
afifiired, paid particular honours to that lumi- 
naiy : other tribes worfhipped the planets and 
fixed ftars ; but the religion of the poets at leaft 
leems to have been pure Theifm ; and this we 
know with certainty, becaufe we have Arabian 
verles of unfufpefted antiquity, which contain 
pious and elevated fentiments on the gcfodnefs 
and juftice, the power and omniprefence, of 
Ai-lah, or the GoO. If an infcription, faid 
to have been found on marble in Temeti^ be 
authentick, the ancient inhabitants of that 
country prtferved the religion of Eber, and 
profefled a belief in miracles and a future fate. 

We are alfb told, that a ftrong refemblancc 
may be found between the religions of the 
pagan Arabs and the Hindus ; but though this 
may be true, yet an agreement in worfhipping 
the fun and ftars will not prove an affinity be- 
tween 
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tween the two nation^: the powers of God 
reprefented as female deities, the adoration of 
fonts, and the name of the Idol Wudd, may 
lead us indeed to fafpeft^ that fbme of the 
Hindu fuperftitions had found their way into 
Arabia ; and though we have no traces in 
Arabian Hlftory of fuch a conqueror or legifla- 
tor as the great Sesac, who is faid to have 
raifed pillars in Yemen as well as at the mouth 
of the Ganges, yet fince we know, that 
Sa'cya is a title of Buddha, whom I fuppoie to 
be Woden, fince Buddha was not a native of 
India, and fince the age of Sesac perfeftly agrees 
with that of Sa'cya, we may form a plau- 
fible conjefture that they were in fidt the fame 
perfon who travelled eaftward from 'Ethiopia, ei- 
ther as a warrior or as a law-giver, about a thou- 
fand years before Christ, and whofe rites we 
now fee extended as far as the country of Nrfon, 
or, as the Chinefe call it, Japuen, both words* 
lignifying the Rif^g Sun. Sa'cya may be 
derived from a word meaning power, or from 
another denoting ‘Oegetable food', fo that this 
epithet will not determine whether he was a 
hero or a philofopher ; but the title Buddha, 
or wife, may induce us to believe that he was 
rather a benefaftpr than a deftroyer of his fpe- 
cies : if his religion, however, was really in- 
troduced into any part of Arabia, it could not 

K have ' 
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have been general in that country } and \vd 
may fafely pronounce, that before the Moham- 
medan revolution, the noble and learned ArcAs 
were Theijls^ but that a ftupid idolatry pre- 
vailed among the lower orders of the people. 

I FIND no trace among them, till their emi- 
gration, of any philofophy but Ethicks\ and 
even their fyftem of morals, generous and en- 
larged as it feems to have been in the minds of 
a few illuftrious chieftains, was on the whole 
miferably depraved for a cehtury at lead before 
Muhammed: the diftinguifhing virtues which 
they boafted of inculcating and pradtifing, were 
a contempt of riches, and even of death ; but, 
in the age of the Seven PoetSy their liberality 
had deviated into mad profufion, their courage 
into ferocity, and their patience into an obfti- 
nate Ipirit of encountering fruiilefs dangers : 
but 1 foi'bear to expatiate on the manners of 
the Arabs in that age, becaufe the poems wi- 
titled Altriodllakat, which have appeared in our 
own language, exhibit an exaft pidlure of their 
virtues and their vices, their wifdom and their 
folly ; and fliew what may be conftantly ex- 
peded from men of open hearts and boiling 
paflions, with no law to control, and little re- 
ligion to reftrain them. 

III. Few monuments of antiquity are pre- 
lerved in Arabia, and of thofe few the beft ac- 
counts 
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tounts are very uncertaih ; but we are aflTured, 
that infcriptions on rocks and mountains arc 
ftill (een in various parts of the Peniiifula ; 
which, if they are in any known language, 
and if corredl copies of them can be procured, 
may be decyphered by eafy and infallible rules. 

The firft Albert Schultens has pre- 
ferved in his Antient Memorials of Arabia, the 
moft pleafing of all his works, two little poems 
in an elegiack ftrain, which are faid to have 
been found, about the middle of the feventh 
century, on fome fragments of ruined edifices 
in Hadratnut near Aden, and are fuppofed to 
be of an indefinite, but very remote, age. It 
may naturally be alked. In what characters 
were they written ? Who decyphered them ? 
Why were not the original letters preferved in 
the book where the verfes are cited ? VV’ hat 
became of the marbles, which Abdurrahman, 
then governor of Temen, moft probably fent to 
the Khahfah at Bagdad? If they be genuine, 
they prove the people of Yemen to have been 
“ herdfmen and warriors, inhabiting a fertile 
“ and well- watered country full of game, and 
** near a fine fea abounding with filh, under a 
“ monarchical government, and drelTed in 
** green filk or vefts of needlework,” either of 
their own manufacture, or imported from India. 
The meafure of thefe verfes is perfectly regular, 
and the dialeCt undiftinguifhable, at leaft by me, 
* K a from 
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from that of Kuratjb ; fo that if the Arabian 
Wtitets were much addifted to literary impof- 
tures, I (hould ftrongly fufpe£t them to be 
tnodert) compofitions on the inftability of hu- 
man greatnefs, and the confequences of irrc- 
ligion, illuftrated by the example of the H'm- 
yarick princes ; and the lame may be fufpetSled 
of the firfl: poem quoted by Schultens, which 
he afcribes to an Arab in the age of Solomon. 

The fuppofed houfes of the people called 
Thamid are alfo frill to be feen in excavations 
of rocks} and, in the time of Tabrizi, the 
grammarian, a cafrle was extant in Yemen, 
which bore the name of Aladbat, an old 
bard and warrior, who firfr, we are told, 
formed his army, thence called alkhamh, in 
Jive parts, by which arrangement he defeated 
the troops of Himyar in an expedition againft 
Sanaa. 

Of pillars erefted by Sesac, after his invat- 
fion of Yemen, we find no mention in Arabian 
hifrories ; and, perhaps, the frory has no more 
foundation than another told by the Greeks 
and adopted by Newton, that the Arabs wor- 
fliipped Urania, and even Bacchus by name, 
which, they lay, means great in Arabick ; but 
where they found fuch a word we cannot dif* 
cover ; it is true, that Beccab lignifies a great 
and tumultuous croud, and, in this fenfe, is one 
name of the facred city commonly called Meccah. 

The 
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The Cdbahf or quadrangular edifice at 
Meccnhi is indifputably fb antient, that its ori- 
ginal ufe, and the name of its builder, are loft 
in a cloud of idle traditions. An Arab told me 
gravely, that it was raifed by Abraham, who, 
as I aflured him, was never there ; others af- 
cribe it, with more probability, to Ismail, or 
one of his immediate defendants ; but whether 
it was built as a place of divine worftiip, as a 
fortrefs, as a fepulchre, or as a monument of 
the treaty between the old pofleflbrs of Arabia 
and the Ions of Kedar, antiquaries may dif- 
pute, but no mortal can determine. It is 
thought by Reland to have been the manfton 
of fome antient Patriarch, and revered on that 
account by his pojierity ; but the room, in which 
we now are aflembled, would contain the whole 
Arabian edifice j and if it were large enough 
for the dwelling-houfe of a Patriarchal family, 
it would feem ill adapted to the paftoral man- 
ners of the Kedariies : a Perfan author infifts, 
that the true name of Meccah is Mahcadah, or 
the Temple of the Moon ; but, although we may 
fmile at his etymology, we cannot but think it 
probable that the Cdbah was originally defigned 
for religious purpofes. Three couplets are 
cited in an Arabick Hiftory of this building, 
which, from their extreme fimplicity, have lefs 
appearance of impofture than other verfes of the 
K 3 fame 
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{Rjme kii>d : they are afcribed to AsyvD, a 7* 
or king by fuccejftotiy who is generally allowed 
to have reigned in Temen an hundred and 
twenty-eight years before Christ’s birth, and 
they commemorate, without any poetical 
imagery, the magnificence of the prince in 
covering the holy temple •with firiped cloth and 
fine linen, and in making keys for its gate. This 
temple, however, the fenftity of which was 
reftored by Muhammed, had been ftrangely 
profaned at the time of his birth, when it was 
' ufual to decorate its walls with poems on all 
fubjedts, and often on the triumphs of Arabian 
gallantry and the praifes of Grecian wine, which 
the merchants of Syria brought for fale into 
the dererts. 

From the want of materials on the fubject 
of Arabian antiquity, we find it very difficult 
to fix the Chronology of the Ifmailites with 
accuracy beyond the time of Adnan, from 
whom the impoftor was defeended in the 
pwentyfirfi degree ; and although we have 
genealogies of Alkamah and other Himyarick 
bards as high as the thirtieth degree, or for a 
period of nine hundred years at leaft, yet we 
can hardly depend on them fo far as to eftablifh 
a complete chronological fyftem : by rcafoning 
downwards, however, we may afeertain feme 
points of confiderable importance. The uni- 

verfal 
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verfal tradition of Tmen is, that Yoktan, tho 
foil of Eber, firft fettled his family in that 
country ; which fettlement, by the computation 
admitted in Europe, mu ft have been above three 
thoufand fix hundred years ago, and nearly at 
the time when the Hindus, utider the conduct 
of Rama, were fubduing the firft inhabitants 
of thefe regions, and extending the Indian em- 
pire from Ayodhyh, or Audh, as far as the ifle 
of Sinhal or Silim. According to this calcula- 
tion, Nuuman, king of Temen, in the ninth 
generation from Eber, was contemporary with 
Joseph ; and if a verfe compofed by that prince, 
and quoted by Abulfeda, was really prelerved, 
as it might eafily have been by oral tradition, it 
proves the great antiquity of the Arabian language 
and metre. This is a literal verfion of the cou- 
plet : ‘ When thou, who art in power, cpn- 
- dufteft affairs with courtefy, thou attaineft the 
* high honours of thole who are moft exalted, 
f and whole mandates are obeyed.’ We are told, 
that from an elegant verb in this diftich the 
royal poet acquired the furname of Altnuddfer, 
or the courteous. Now the reafons for believ- 
ing this verfe genuine, are its brevity, which 
made it eafy to be remembered, and the good 
fenle conprifed in it, which made it become 
proverbial; to which we may add, that the 
4iale£t is apparently old, and differs in thrfce 

K 4 words 
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words from the idiom of Jiejhz. The reafons 
for -doubting are, that fentepces and yerfes of 
indefinite antiquity are fornetimes aicribed by 
thp Arabs to particular perfops of eminence; 
•nd they even gp fo far as to cite a patheticl^ 
elegy of Adam himfelf oq the dpath of Abel, 
but ip very good Arabkk apd cprrefl meafure. 
Such are the doubts wliich neceflarily muft 
arife on fuch a fubjed, yet we have no need of 
ancient monuments or traditions to prove all 
that our analyfis requires; namely, that the 
Ar.abSi both of Hejbz and Ternen, fprang from 
a Apck (entirely different from that of the Hindus^ 
and that their firfl: eftablifliments in the re- 
fpedive countries where we now find them, 
were pearly coeval. 

1 CANNOT finilh this article without obferv- 
ing, that when the king of Deninark‘% mini- 
fters inftrn(ded the Danifi travellers to colle(St 
hiftorical books in Arabick, but not to buly 
themfelves with procuring Arabian poems, they 
certainly were ignorant that the only monu- 
ments of old Arabian Hiftory are coHq(flions of 
poetical pieces, and the commentaries pn them ; 
that all memorable tranfadions in Arabia were 
recorded in verle ; and that more certain fads 
may be known by reading the Hamafi^b^ the 
JXfOKm of JJudhcul, and the valuable work of 
tAndduUab, than by turning over ^ hundred 

volumes 
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volumes in prole, unlefs indeed thofe poems are 
cited by the hiftmans as thdr authorities. 

IV. The manners of the Heja^ Arabs ^ which 
have continued we know from the time of 
Solomon to the prefent age, were by no means 
favourable to the cultivation of arts ; and as to 
fciencesy we have no reafon to believe that they 
were acquainted with any ; for the mere amufe- 
ment of giving names to ftars, which were 
ufeful to them in their paftoral or predatory 
rambles through the deferts, and in their obfcr- 
vations on the weather, can hardly be con- 
lidered as a material part of aftronomy. The 
only arts in which they pretended to excellence 
(I except horfemanlhip and military accom- 
plifh merits), were poetry^ and rhetorick: that 
we have none of their compolitions in profe 
before the Kordn, may be afcribed, perhaps, 
to the little Ikifl which they leem to have had 
in writing ; to their predileftion in favour of 
poetical meafure, and to the facility with which 
verfes are committed to memory ; but all their 
Hbries prove that they were eloquent in a high 
degree, and poflefled wonderful powers of 
fpeaking without preparation in flowing and 
forcible periods. I have never been able to 
difeover what was meaned by their book called 
J^ivas^m, but fuppole that they were coUec- 
fiops of their common or cuftomary law. 

Writing 
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Wjittng was Co little pra^ifed among them, 
that tbeit old poems, which are now acceffible 
to us» may almoll he coniidered as originally 
Itnwrittcn ; and I am inclined to think, that 
Samuel Johnson’s reafoning on the extreme 
imperfe49;ioit of unwritten languages, was too 
general ; lince a language that is only ipoken 
jnay neverthelefs be highly polifhed by a peo- 
ple who, like the ancient Arabsy make the 
improvement of their idiom a national concern, 
appoint folemn aflemblies for the purpofe of dif- 
playing their poetical talents, and hold it a duty 
to exercife their children in getting by heart 
their moft approved compofitions. 

The people of Yemen had pofiibly more me- 
chanical artSy and, perhaps, more fcience ; but 
although their ports muft have been the em- 
poria of confiderable commerce between Egypt 
and Jndiay or part of Perfiay yet we have no 
certain proofs of their proficiency in navigation 
or even in raanufa(flures. That the Arabs of 
the Defert had muficalinftruments, and names 
for the different notes, and that they were 
greatly delighted with melody, we know from 
themfelves ; but their lutes and pipes were 
probably veiy fimple, and their mufick, I fuf- 
peft, was little more than a natural and tune- 
ful recitation of their elegiack verfes and love- 
ibngs. The fingular property of their lan- 
guage in fliunning compound words, may be 

Vrged, 
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urged, according to Bacon's idea, as a pro<^ 
that they had made no progrefs in arts, * which 

* require, fays he, a variety of comUnatiooa to 

* exprefs the complex notions ariilng froin 

* them;’ but the fingularity may perhaps be 
imputed wholly to the genius of the languagCy 
and the tafte of thofe who (poke it ; iince ^e 
old Germans^ who knew no art, appear to have 
delighted in compound words, which poetry 
and oratory, one would conceive, might re-* 
quire as much as any meaner art whatfoever. 

So great on the whole was the ftrength of 
parts or capacity, either natural or acquired 
from habit, for which the Arabs were ever dif- 
tinguilhed, that we cannot be furprifed when 
we fee that blaze of genius which they dif- 
played as far as their arms extended ; when 
they burft, like their own dyke of Arim, 
through their ancient limits, and fpread, like 
an inundation, over the great empire of Ircm. 
That a race of or Courfers^ as the P^r- 
Jians call them, ‘ who drank the milk of ca- 

* mels and fed on lizards, Ihould entertain a 
‘ thought of fubduing the kingdom of Fe- 

* RiDUN,* was confidered by the general of 
YezDegird’s army as the ftrongeft inftance of 
fortune’s levity and mutability ; but Firdauji 
a complete raafter of AJiatick manners, ai;d 
fingularly impartial, reprefents the Arabs, even 
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kl tile age of Feridun, as ‘ difclaiming any 
< kind of dependance on that monarch, ex- 

* ulting in their liberty, delighting in elo- 

* quence, a<Sl:s of liberality, and martial at- 

* chievements; and thus making the whole 

* earth, Cays the poet, red as wine with the 

* blood of their foes, and the air like a foreft of 
> canes with their tall fpears.* With fuch a 
chara£ler they were likely to conquer any 
country that they could invade ; and if Alex- 
ander bad invaded their dominions, they 
would, unqueftionably, have made an obftinate, 
^nd probably a fuccefsful, refiftance. 

But I have detained you too long, Gentle- 
men, with a nation who have ever been my fa- 
vourites, and hope, at our next anniverfary 
meeting, to travel with you over a part of 
which exhibits a race of men diftindt both from 
the Hindus and from the Arabs. In the mean 
time it (halj be my care to fuperintend the 
puUication of your Tranfaftions ; in which, if 
the learned in Europe have not railed their ex- 
peflations too high, they will not, I l>elieve, 
be difappointed : my own imperfeft eflays I 
always except ; but, though my other en- 
gagements have prevented my attendance on 
your Society for the greateft part of laft year, 
and I have fet an example of that freedotn 
from Fcftraint, without which no Society can 

flourilh, 
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fiounihy yet as my few hours of leifure will 
now be devoted to Sanfcrit literature, 1 cannot 
but hope, though my chief objeft be a know- 
ledge of Wndu law, to make fome difcovery in 
other Iciences, which I lhall impart with hu- 
mility, and which you will, I doubt not^ re- 
ceive with indulgence. 
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DISSERTATION V. 

ON THE 

TARTARS. 

BEING THE FIFTH ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE 
DELIVERED TO THE SOCIETY FEB. 21, 1 788 * 


A t the clofe of tny laft addrefs to you, 
Gentlemen, I declared my defign of in- 
troducing to your notice a people of AJiay who 
feemed as different in moll relpedls from the 
Hindus and Arabs, as thole two nations had 
been Ihewn to differ from each other ; I mean 
the people whom we call Tartars: but I 
enter with extreme diffidence on my prelent 
fubjeft, becaufe I have little knowledge of the 
Tartarian dialefts ; and the grofs errors of Eu- 
ropean writers on AJiatick literature have long 
convinced me, that no latisfa(9:ory account can 
be given of any nation, with whole language 
we are not perfeftly acqudnted. Such evi- 
dence, however, as I have procured by attentive 
, reading 
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leading and fcrupulous inquiries, I will now 
lay before you, interlperfing fuch remarks as I 
could not but make on that evidence, and fub- 
mittingthe whole to your impartial deciSon. 

Conformably to the method before adopted 
in defcribing Arabia and India^ I confider ^ar- 
tary alfo, for the purpofe of this difcourfe, on 
its moft extenfive fcale, and requefl: your at- 
tention, wbilft I trace the largeft boundaries 
that are affignable to it. Conceive a line dravm 
from the mouth of the Ohy to that of the 
Dnieper, and, bringing it back eaftward crofs 
the Euxine, fo as to include the peninfula of 
Krim, extend it along the foot of Caucafus, by 
the rivers Cur and Aras, to the Cafpian lake, 
from the oppofite foore of which, follow the 
courfe of the JaiMn and the chain of Cau- 
cajian hills as far as thofe of Imaus ; whence 
continue the line beyond the Chinefe wall to the 
White Mountain and the country of Tetfo ; 
Ikirting the borders of India, China, Corea, 
but including part of BjuJjia, with all the dif- 
tri0:s which lie between the Glacial fea and 
that of Japan. M. De Guignes, whole great 
work on the Huns abounds more in folid learn- 
ing than in rhetorical ornaments, prefents us, 
however, with a magnificent image of this 
wide region ; defcribing it as a ftupendous edi- 
fice, the beams and pillars of which are many 

ranges 
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ranges of lofty hills, and the donie/ one pro^ 
d^ous mountain, to which the Cbinefe giv6 
the ejnthet of celeJUal^ with a confide/abk 
nuoib^ of broad rivers flowing down its iidesi 
If themanflon be fl) amazingly fuUime, the 
land around it is proportionably extended, but 
more wonderfully diverlified ; for ibme parts of 
it are incrufted with ice, others parched with 
infl^ed air, and covered with a kind of lava ; 
here we meet with immenfe trads of Tandy de- 
ierts and forefl: almoft impenetrable; there, 
with gardens, groves, and meadows, perfumed 
with muflcs, watered by numberlefs rivulets, 
and abounding in fruits and flowers ; and from 
eafl; to weft lie many conflderable provinces, 
which appear as valleys in comparifbn of the 
hills towering above them, but in truth are the 
flat fummits of the higheft mountains in the 
world, or at leaft the higheft in AJta. Near one 
fourth in latitude of this extraordinary region is 
in the lame charming climate with Greece ^ Italy ^ 
and Provence ; and another fourth in that of JS»g- 
land^ Germany, and the northern parts of France ; 
but the Hyperborean countries can have few 
beauties to recommend them, at leaft in the pre- 
fcntftateofthe earth’s temperature : to the foutb, 
on the frontiers of Iran are the beautiful vales 
of Soghd, with the celebrated cities of Samarkand 
vaA.Bokhird, on thofe of TVi^r/are the territories 

of 
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tiiCaJhghar ^Khotenfihe^il^2XidiKhlith^ all famed 
fbr perfumes, and for the beauty of their inha- 
bitants ; and on thofe of China lies the country 
of Chin^ anciently a powerful kingdom ; which 
name, like that of Khhth^ has in modern times 
been given to the whole Chinefe empire, where 
fuch an appellation would be thought an infult. 
We muft not omit the fine territory of Tancut, 
whiiri was known to the Greeks by the name of 
,Suica^ and confidered by them as the fartheft 
eaftern extremity of the habitable globe. 

ScvTHiA feems to be the general name 
which the ancient Europeans gave to as much 
as they knew of the country thus bounded and 
defcribed ; but, whethet that word be derived, 
as Pliny feems to intimate, from Sacaiy a 
people known by a fimilar name to the Greeks 
and Perjians \ or, as Bryant imagines, from 
Cuthia \ or, as Colonel VallAncey believes, 
fi’om words denoting n£Poigation\ or, as it might 
have been fuppofed, from a Greek root imply- 
ing ‘Oorath and ferocity ; this at leaft is certain, 
that as India., China, Perjia, Japan, are not 
appellations of thofe countries in the languages 
of the nations who inhabit them, fb neither 
Scythia nor 7" art ary are names by which the 
inhabitants of the country now under our con- 
fideration have 6ver diftinguifhed themfelves. 
'Tathrifian is, indeed, a word ufed by the Per- 

L fans 
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for tbe ibutk>weftem part of Scythutf 
mu&'deer is l&id to be common ; and 
tllli mtiAe ^dtdr is by fome confidered as that 
of a particular tribe \ by others, as that of 
a imall river only ; while Tdrein, as oppofed to 
Irdfif leems to mean the ancient dominion of 
j^rhfiib to the north and eaft of the Oxus. 
Tlicre is nothing more idle than a ifebate con- 
cerning the names, which after all are of little 
ccmiequence, when our ideas are diftinfl with- 
out them. Having given, therefore, a correft 
notion of the country which I propofe to ex- 
amine, I fliall not fcruple to tall it by the ge- 
neral name of artary ^ though I am confcious 
of ufing a term equally improper in the pro- 
nunciation and the application of it. 

Tart ARY then, which contained, accord- 
ing to Pliny, an innumerable multitude of 
nations, by whom the reft of AJia and all Eu- 
rope' has in different ages been over-run, is 
denominated, as various images have prefented 
ihemfelves to various fancies, the great hive of 
the northern fwarms, thenurfery of irrefiftible 
legions, and, by a ftronger metaphor, the' 
fbundery of the human race ; but M. Bailly, 
a wonderfully ingenious man, and a veiy lively 
writer, feems firft to have conftdered it as the 
cradle of our fpecies, and to have fupported an 
c^taioo, that the wbcde ancient world was en- 
lightened 
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lightetle<^ by Iciences brought from the moil 
iKirtbem parts of Scythia, particuhrly from 
the banks of the Jcnifea, or from the Hyper- 
borean regions all the fables of old Greece, 
italy, P&fia, In^ia, he derives from the north ; 
and it mufr be owned, that he maintains his 
f^radox with acutenefs and learning. Great 
learning and great acutenefs, together with the 
charms of a moft engaging ftyle, were indeed 
tteceflary to render even tolerable a fyftem 
■which places an earthly paradiie, the gardens 
of Hefperus, the iflands of the Macares, the 
■groves of Edyfium if not of Eden, the heaven 
of India, the Periji&n, or fairy-land, of the 
Perjian poets, with its city of diamonds and 
its country of Shiukam, fb named from Plea- 
fare and Love, not in any climate which the 
common fenfe of mankind confiders as the feat 
of delights, but beyond the mouth of the Oby 
in the Frozen Sea, in a region equalled only by 
that, where the wild imagination of Dante 
led him to fix the worft of criminals in a ftate 
of punifhment after death, and of which he 
could not, he lays, even think without Ihiver- 
ing. A very curious paflage in a trail of Plu- 
tarch on the figure in the moon’s orb, na- 
turally induced M. Bailly to place Ogyg-w in 
the north, and he concludes that ifland, as 
others have concluded rather fallacioudy, to be 

L 3 the 
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the Atlantis of Plato, but is at a lols to de- 
termine, whether it was Iceland or Greenland, 
Spitzberg or New Zembla. Among lb many 
charms, it was difficult, indeed, to give a pre- 
ference; but our philofopher, though as much 
perplexed by an option of beauties as the Ihep- 
herd of Ida, feems, on the whole, to think 
Zembla the moft worthy of the golden fruit ; 
becaufe it is indifputably an ifland, and lits 
pppofite to a gulph near the Continent, from 
which a great number of rivers defcend into 
the ocean. 

He appears equally diftrefled among five na- 
tions, real and imaginary, to fix upon that 
which the Greeks named Jltlantes ; and his con- 
clufion in both cales muft remind us of the 
Showman at £/o«, who, having pointed out 
in his box all the crowned heads of the world, 
and being alked by the fchool-boys, who 
looked through the glafs, which was the Em- 
peror, which the Pope, which the Sultan, and 
which the Great Mogul, anfwered eagerly, 
“ Which you pleale, young gentlemen, which, 
“ you pleafe.’* His letters, however, to Vol- 
taire, in which he unfolds his new fyftem to 
his friend, whom he had not been able to con- 
vince, are by no means to be derided ; and his 
general propofition, that arts and fciences had 
their fource in ‘Tart ary, deferves a longer exa- 
mination than can be given to it in this Dif* 

courfe ; 
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coxirfe : I ihall, neverthelefs, with your per- 
miffion, fliortly difcufs the queftion under the 
jfcveral heads that will prelent themfelves in 
order. 

Although we may naturally fuppofe, 
that the numberlefs communities of ^artars^ 
lome of whom are eftablifhed in great cities, 
and fome encamped on plains in ambulatory 
manfions, which they remove from pafture to 
pafture, muft be as different in their features as 
in their dialeds, yet among thofe who have not 
emigrated into another country, and mixed 
with another nation, we may difcern a family 
likenefs, efpecially in their eyes and counte- 
nance, and in that configuration <if lineaments 
which we generally call a Tartar face; but, 
without making anxious inquiries, whether all 
the inhabitants of the vaft region before de- 
Icribed have limilar features, we may conclude, 
from thofe whom we have feen, and from the 
original portraits of Tai'mu'r and his defcend- 
ants, that the Tartars^ in general, differ wholly 
ip complexion and countenance from the 
dus and from the Arabs ; an obfervation, w’hich 
tends in fome degree to confirm the account 
given by modern Tartars themfelves, of their 
defcent from a common anceftor. Unhappily 
their lineage cannot be proved by authentick 
pedigrees or hifforical monuments ; for all their 
writings extant, even thofe in the Mogul dia- 
L 3 lea, 
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le£l:, are long fubfequent to the time of 
Muhammed ; nor is it poflible to diftinguilh 
their genuine traditions from thole of the Arabs ^ 
whole religibqs opinions they have in general 
adopted. At the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, Khwajah., furnamed Fad'lu'llah, a 
m.tx'ftoi Kazvin, compiled his account of the 
Tartars and Mongols from the papers of one 
Pd'la*d, whom the'great'grandfonofHoLACu' 
had fent into I’dtdrtjlan for the foie pur- 
pofe of coUefling hiftorical information ; and 
the commiffion itfelf Ihews, how little the 
Tartarian Princes really knew of their own 
origin. From this work ofRASin'o, and front 
other materials, A bu'lgha'zi', King of Khwd- 
rc%m, compofed in the Mogul language his 
Genealogical Hiftory, which having been pur- 
chafed from a merchant at Bokhara by fome 
Swedtjh officers, prifoncrs of war in Siberia, 
has found its way into feveral European tongues ; 
it contains fnuch valuable matter, but, like all 
Muhammedan hiftories, exhibits tribes orna- 
tions as individual fovcreigns ; and if Baron 
De Tott had not ftrangely negleiled to pro- 
cure a copy of the Tartarian hiftory, for the 
original of which be unneceflarily offered a 
large fum, welhould probably have found, that 
it begins with an account of the Deluge, taken 
from the Koran, and proceeds to rank Tukc, 

ChFn, 
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Chi'n, Tata'r, and Mongal, among the 
ions of Ya'fet. The genuine traditional hif- 
tory of the Tartars, in all the books that I 
have iulpefted, feems to begin with Oghu'z, 
as that of the Hindus does with Ra'ma : they 
place their miraculous Hero and Patriarch four 
thouland years before Chengiz Kha'n, who 
was born in the year 1 1 64, and with whofe 
reign their hiftorical period commences. It is 
rather furpriling, that M. BaillY, who 
makes frequent appeals to Etymological argu- 
ments, has not derived Ogyoes from Oghu'z, 
and Atlas from Altai, or the Golden Moun- 
tain of T'artary : the Greei terminations might 
have been rcje£led from both words; and a 
mere tranfpofition of letters is no difficulty 
with an Etymologift. 

My remarks in this addrefs, Gentlemen, 
will be confined to the period preceding 
Chengiz; and although the learned labours 
of M. De Guignes, and the Fathers Visde- 
Lou, Demailla, and Gaubil, who have 
made an incomparable ufe of their Chinefe lite- 
rature, exhibit probable accounts of the Tar- 
tars from a very early age, yet the old hifto- 
rians of China were not only foreign, but ge- 
nerally hoftile, to them ; and for both thofe 
reafons, either through ignorance or malignity, 
may be fulpedled of mifreprelenting their tran- 
faijions ; if they Ipeak truth, the ancient hifiory 
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of t^p Tartars prefcnts us, like moft other hife 
tories, with a feries of aflaffinations, plots, 
treaibns, malTacres, and all the natural fruits 
of felfifh ambition. I (hould have no inclinar 
tion to give you a Iketch of fuch horrors, even 
if the occafion called for it ; and will barely oh- 
lerve, that the firft King of the Hyhumnus^ or 
Huns, began his reign, according to Visdelou, 
about three thoufand five hundred and fixty 
years ago, not long after the time fixed in my 
former Difcourfes for thefirfi; regular eftablifli- 
raent of the Hindus and Arabs in their feveral 
countries. 

I. Our firft inquiry, concerning the Ian* 
guages and letters of the Tartars, preftnts us 
with a deplorable void, or with a prolpeft as 
barren and dieary as that of their deferts. The 
Tartars, in general, had no literature (in this 
point all authorities appear to concur) j the Turcs 
had no letters ; the liuns, according to Procot 
PIUS, had not even heard of them ; the mag^ 
nificent Chengiz, whofe empire included an 
area of near eighty fquare degrees, could find 
none of his own Mongai s, as the beft authors 
inft>rm us, able to write his difpatches; and 
Tai^mu'r, a favage of ftrong natural parts, 
and pafiionately fond of hearing hiftories read to 
dlirtty could himftlf neither write nor read. It 
is true, that Ibnu Arabsha'h mentions a fet of 
charaders, called Hilberjm, which were ufed in 

Khatct : 
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J^hth : he had feen them,” he fays, ** and 

f* found them to confift of forty-one letters, 
“ a diftinft fymbol being appropriated to each 
*'* long and Ihort vowel, and to each confbnant 
“ hard or (oft, or otherwife varied in prooun*> 
ciation but KhktcL was in fouthern 
tary^ on the confines of India ; and, from his 
defcripiion of the charaders there in ufe, we 
cannot but fufped them to have been thole of 
1’ibetf which are manifeftly Indian ^ bearing a 
greater refemblance to thofe of Bengal than to 
D'fvanagari. The learned and eloquent jlrab 
adds, “ that the Tatars of Khata write 
in the Dilberjin letters all their tales and hif- 
tories ; their journals, poems, and mifcel- 
“ lanies ; their diplomas, records of ftate and 
“ juftice, the laws of Chengiz, their publick 
regifters, and their compofitions of every 
“ fpecies,” If this be true, the people of 
Kbcitd mu ft have been a poliflied and even a 
lettered nation ; and it may be true, without 
affeding the general- pofition, that the Tartars 
were illiterate ; but Ibnu Arabsha'h was a 
profefled rhetorician, and it is impoflible to read 
the original paflage, without full convidion 
that his objed in writing it was to difplay his 
power of words in a flowing and modulated 
period. He fays further, that in Jaghatd'e\ the 
people of Otghur, as he calls them, have a 

lyftem 
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fyftem of fourteen letters only, 4eiiominate'd 
from tfaemfelves Otghur\\ and th<^ arethecha- 
fa6:ers which the Mongais are fuppofcd, by 
feme axithors, to have borrowed. Abilfha%i 
tells us only, that Chengie employed the na- 
tives of Eighilr as excellent penmen, but the 
Chinefe aflert that he was forced to employ 
them, becauie he had no writers at all among 
his natural- born ful^cifts; and we are aflured 
by many, that Koblai^ha^n ordered letters 
to be invented for his nation by a fiheUant 
whom he rewarded with the dignity of Chief 
fjama. The fmall number of E/tghkrt letters 
might induce us to believe, that they were 
Zend or Pahlavi, which mu ft have been cur- 
teiitin that country, when it was governed by 
the fons of Feridu'n ; and if the alphabet 
aferibed to the E'tghurians by M. Des Hau- 
te sr ayes be correct, we may fafely decide, 
that in many of its letters it lelembles both the 
Zend and the Syriack, with a remarkable dif- 
ference in the mode of conne<fting them ; btit, 
as we can fcarce hope to fee a genuine fpecimen 
of them, our doubt muft remain in regard to 
their form and origin. The page exhibited by 
Hyde as Khathyan writing, is evidently a 
fcrt of broken Cu'sick ; and the fine manu- 
feript at Oxford^ from which it was taken, is 
pnore probably a Mcndean work otx fome re- 
ligions 
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^igious fubjed, than, as he imagined, a code of 
Tartarian laws. That very learned man ap- 
pears to have made a worfe miftake in giving 
us for Mongol charafters a page of writing, 
which has the appearance of Japanefe or mu- 
tilated Chinefe letters. 

If the Tartars in general, as we have every 
reafon to believe, had no written memorials, it 
cannot be thought wonderful, that their lan- 
guages, like thofe of America^ fliould have 
been in perpetual fluctuation, and that more than 
flfty dialects, as Hyde had been credibly in- 
formed, fliould be fpoken between Mojcow and 
China^ by the many kindred tribes, or their fe- 
veral branches, which are enumerated 'by 
Abu'lgha'zi'. What thole dialeCls are, and 
whether they really fprang from a common 
flock, we Ihall probably learn from Mr. 
Pallas, and other indefatigable men employed 
by the Ruffian Court ; and it is from the Ruffians 
jhat we muft expert the moft accurate in- 
formation concerning their AJiatick fubjeCts. I 
perfuade myfelf, that if their inquiries be ju- 
dicioufly made and faithfully reported, the re- 
fult of them will prove, that all the languages 
properly Tartarian arofe from one common 
iburce ; excepting always the jargons of fuch 
wanderers or mountaineers, as, having long 
been divided from the main body of the nation, 
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muft in a courle of a^es have framed feparate 
idioms for themfclves. The only Tartarian 
language of which I have any knowledge is, 
the 7* urkijh of Conjlantinople, which is, how- 
ever, fo copious, that whoever (hall know it 
perfeftly, will eafily underftand, as we are 
aflured by intelligent authors, the dialedls of 
^htarijldn ; and we may colleft from Abu'l- 
|3HA''zi', that he would find little difficulty in 
the Calmac and the Mogul. I will not offend 
your ears by a dry catalogue of fimilar words in 
thofe different languages ; but a careful invefti- 
gation has convinced me, that as the In- 
man and Arabian tongues are feverally de- 
feended from a common parent, fo thofe of 
*Tartary might be traced to one ancient ftem, 
cffentially differing from the two others. It 
appears indeed, from a ftory told by Abu’lgha'- 
Zi', that the Virats and the Mongols could not 
underftand each other ; but no more can the 
Danes and the Engli/h, yet their dialefts, be- 
yoijd a doubt, are branches of the fame Gothick 
tree. The dialed! of the Moguls^ in which 
Ibme hiftories of Tai^mu'h and his defendants 
were originally compofed, is called in India, 
where a learned native fet me right when I 
ufed another word, Iurct\ not that it is pre- 
cifely the fame with the I'urkijh of the Cth- 
pidnlus, but the two idioms differ, perhaps, 
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lefs than Swedijh and German^ or Spanijh and 
Portuguefe^ and certainly lefs than JVelJh and 
Irijh. In hope of afcertaining this point, I have 
long fearched in vain for the original works 
afcribed to Tai'mu'r and Ba'ber ; but all the 
Moguls with whom I have converfed in this 
country, referable the crow in one of their 
popular fables, who, having long afie^led to 
walk like a pheafant, was unable after all to 
acquire the gracefulnefs of that elegant bird, 
and in the mean time unlearned his own na- 
tural gait : they have not learned the dialed!; of 
PerJiUy but have wholly forgotten that of their 
anceftors. 

A VERY confiderable part of the old Tartar 
rian language, which in AJia would probably 
have been loft, is happily preferved in Europe ; 
and if the ground-work of the Wefterii 
Turkijhf when feparated from the Petjtan and 
Arahick, with which it is embellilhed, be a 
branch of the loft Oghuzian tongue, I can aflert 
with confidence, that it has not the leaft re- 
iemblance either to Arabick or Sanfcrit, and 
muft have been invented by a race of men 
wholly diftindt from the Arabs or Hindus, 
This fadt alone overfets the fyftem of M. 
Bailly, who confidersthe5'.2;^r;>, of which he 
gives in feveral places a moft erroneous account, 
as a fine monument of his primeval Scjihians, 
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the preceptors of mankind, and plantei-s of i 
fublime philofophy even in India ; for he 
holds it an inOonteftibie truth, that a language 
which IS dead, fuppofes a nation which is de- 
llroyed ; and he feems to think fuch reafoning 
perfedtly decifive of the queftion j without hav- 
ing recourfc to aftronomical arguments, or 
the fpirit of ancient inftitutions : for thy partj 
1 dehre no better proof than that which the 
language of the Bra'hmans afibrds* of an 
immemorial and total difference beween the 
Savages of the mountains, as the old Chinefe 
juftly called the Tartars, and the ftudious, 
placid, contemplative inhaBitants of thefe 
Indian plains. 

II. The geographical rCafoning ofM. BaillY 
may, perhaps, be thought equally lhallow, 
if not inconfiftent in fome degree with itfelf. 
“ An adoration of the Sun and of the Fire,^’ 
fays he, “ muft neceflarily have arifeii in a cold 
“ region; therefore, it muft have been foreign 
“ to India, Perjia, Arabia ; therefore it muft 
“ have been derived from Tartary.*' No 
man, I believe, who has travelled in winter 
through Bahar, or has even palled a cold lea* 
Ion at Calcutta, within the tropick, can doubt 
that the Iblar warmth is often delirable by all, 
and might have been conlidered as adorable by 
the ign(»:ant, in thefe climates ; or that the re- 
turn 
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turn of fpriiig dcferves all the falutations which 
it receives from the Perjim and Indian poets ; 
not to rely on certain hiAorical evidence, that 
Antarah, a celebrated warriour and bard, 
actually perished with cold on a mountain of 
Arabia. To meet, however, an obje£Hon, 
which might naturally be made to the volun- 
tary fettlement, and amazing population, of 
his primitive race in the icy regions of the 
north, he takes refuge in the hypothefis of 
M. Buffon, who imagines that our whole 
globe was at firft of a white heat, and has been 
gradually cooling from the poles to the equa- 
tor ; fo that the Hyperborean countries had once 
a delightful temperature, and Siberia itfelf was 
even hotter than the climate of our temperate 
iones, that is, was In too hot a climate, by his 
firft propofition, for the primary woifhip of the 
fun. That the temperature of countries has 
not fuftained a change in the lapfe of ages, I 
will by no means infift ; but we can hardly 
reafon conclufively from a v-ariation of tempe- 
rature to the cultivation and diffufion of fcience. 
If as many female elephants and tygrefles as 
we now find in Bengal had formerly littered 
in the Siberian forefts, and if their young, as 
the earth cooled, had fought a genial warmth 
in the climates, of the fouth, it would not fol- 
low that other favages, who migrated in the 

fame 
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ftme direction, and on the fame accotinf^ 
brought religion and philofophy, language and 
writing, art and Icience, into the Ibuthern 
latitudes. 

We are told by Abu’lgha'zi^ that the pri- 
mitive religion of human creatures, or the pure 
adoration of One Creator, prevailed in Tartary 
during the firft generations from Ya'fet, but 
was extinft before the birth of Oghu'z, who 
reftored it in his dominions ; that, fome ages 
after him, the Mongols and the Turcs relapfed 
into grofs idolatry ; but that Cheng iz was a 
Theift, and, in a converfation with the Mu‘ 
hammedan Doctors, admitted their arguments 
for the being and attributes of the Deity to be 
unanfwerable, while he contefied the evidence 
of their Prophet’s legation. From old Grecian 
authorities we learn, that the Mujfagetce wor- 
fhipped the Sun ; and the narrative of an em- 
bafly from Justin to theKHAKA^N, or Em- 
peror, who then refided in a fine vale near the 
fburce of the Iriijh, mentions the Tartarian 
ceremony of purifying the Roman Ambaj^adors, 
by condu«Sting them between two fires. The 
T trtars of that age are reprefented as adorers of 
the four elements, and believers in an invifible 
ipirit, to whom they lacrificed bulls and rams. 
Modern travellers relate, that, in the feftivals 
of fome Tartarian tribes, they pour a few drops 

of 
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tjf a confecrated liquor on the ilatues of their 
Gods; after which an attendant fprinkles a 
little of what remains three times towards the 
fouth in honour of fire, towards the weft and 
baft in honour of water and air, and as often 
towards the north in honour of the earth, 
which contained the reliques of their deceafed 
anceftors : now all this may be very true, 
without proving a national affinity between the 
Tartars and Hindus ; for the Arabs adored the 
planets and the powers of nature ; the Arabs 
had carved images, and made libations on a 
black ftone ; the Arabs turned in prayer to dif- 
ferent quarters of the heavens ; yet we know 
with certainty, that the Arabs are a diftindt 
race from the Tartars ; and we might as well 
infer, that they were the fame people, becaufe 
they had each his Nomades^ or wanderers for 
pafture ; and becaufe the Turcmans, defcribed 
by Ibnu Arabsha'h, and by him called Tatars^ 
are like moft Arabian tribes, paftoral and war- 
like, hofpitable and generous, wintering and 
fummering on different plains, and rich in 
herds and flocks, horfes and camels ; but this 
agreement in manners proceeds from the fimi- 
lar nature of their feveral deferts, and their fimi- 
lar choice of a free rambling life, without 
evincing a community of origin, which they 
could fcarce have had without preferving ibme 
remnant at leaft of a common language. 

M Many 
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Many Lamas, we are afiured, or Priefts 
'of Buddha, have been found fettled in ^berta ; 
but it can hardly be doubted, that the Lamai 
liad travelled thither from Tibet^ whence it is 
imore than probable, that the religion of the 
Buddha's was imported into Southern Chinefe 
*Tartary ; fince we know, that rolls of T^ibetian 
writing have been brought even from the bor- 
ders of the Cafpian. The complexion of 
Buddha himfelf, which, according to the Hin- 
dus ^ was between white and ruddy, would per- 
haps have convin4ed M. Bailly, had he 
known the Indian tradition, that the laft great 
Icgiflator and Grod of the Eaft was a Tartar ; 
but the Chinefe confidcr him as a native of 
India ; the Brahmins infift, that he was born in 
a foreft near Gayd ; and many reafons may lead 
us to fufpeft, that his religion was carried from 
the weft and the fouth to thofe eaftern and 
northern countries, in which it prevails. On 
the whole, we- meet with few or no traces in 
Scythia of Indian rites and fuperflitions, or of 
that poetical mythology with which the San- 
fcrit poems are decorated ; and we may allow 

• the Tartars to have adored the Sun with more 
jreafon than any fouthern people, without ad- 

" mitting them to have been the foie original in- 
, * ventors of that univerfal folly : we may even 

• doubt the originality of their veneration for the 
four elements, which forms a principal part of the 

ritual 
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ritual introduced by Zera'tusht, a native of 
Rai in Per^a^ born in the reign of Gushtasf, 
whofe fon Pashu'ten is believed by the Pdrji's 
to have refided long in 'tartary, at a place called 
Cangidir, where a magnificent palace is laid to 
have been built by the father of Cyrus, and 
where the Perjian prince, who was a zealot in 
the new faith, would naturally have diflemi- 
nated its tenets among the neighbouring tar- 
tars. 

Of any philofophy, except natural ethicks, 
which the rudeft fociety requires and experience 
teaches, we find no more veftiges in yijiatkk 
Tariary and Scythia, than in ancient Arabia ; 
nor would the name of a philofopher and a 
Scythian have been ever connedled. if Anacharjis 
had not vifited Athens and Lydia for that in- 
ftruftion which his birth-place could not have 
afforded him. But Anacharsis was the fon 
of a Grecian woman, who had taught him her 
language, and he foon learned to defpife his 
own. He was unqueftionably a man of a found 
uiiderftanding and fine parts ; and among the 
lively fayings which gained him the reputa- 
tion of a wit even in Greece, it is related by 
Diogenes Laertius, that when an Athenian 
reproached him with being a Scythian, he an- 
fwered, * My^ country is mdeed a difgrace to 
* me, but thou art a difgrace to thy country' 
What his country was in regard to manners and 

M 2 civil 
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civil duties, we may learn from his fate in it } 
for when, on his return from Athens^ he at- 
tempted to reform it' by intruding the wife 
laws of his friend Solon, he was killed in a 
hunting party with an arrow foot by his own 
brother, a Scythian chieftain. Such was the 
philofophy of M. Bailly’s Atlantes, the 
firft and moft enlightened of nations ! We are 
afoired, however, by the learned author of the 
Dabijldny that the Tartars under Chengiz and 
his defcendants were lovers of truth ; and 
would not even preferve their lives by a viola- 
tion of it. De Guignes afcribes the fame ve- 
racity, the parent of all virtues, to the Huns ; 
and Strabo, who might only mean to lafo 
the Greeks by praifing Barbarians as Horace 
extolled the wandering Scythians^ merely to 
fatirize his luxurious countrymen, informs us, 
that the nations of Scythia deferved the praife 
due to wifdom, heroick friendfoip, and juftice ; 
and this praife we may readily allow them on 
his authority, without fuppofing them to have 
been the preceptors of mankind. 

As to the laws of Zamolxis, concerning 
whom we know as little as of the Scythian 
Deucalion, or of Abaris the Hyperborean, 
and to whofe ftory even Herodotus gave no 
credit, I lament, for many reafons, that if 
ever they exifled they have not been preferved : 
it is certain that a fyftem of laws, called Tdfdc, 

has 
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has been celebrated in Tartary fince the time c£ 
CheNoiz, who is faid to have republilhed 
Aem in his empire, as his iuftitutions wpre 
afterwards adopted and enforced by Taimi/r ; 
but they feem to have been a common or tra* 
ditionary law, and were probably not reduced 
into writing till Chengiz had conquered a 
nation who were able to write. 

ni. Had the religious opinions and allegorical 
fables of the Hindus been aftually borrowed 
from Scythia, travellers muft have difeovered 
in that country fome antient monuments of 
them, fuch as pieces of grotefque Iculpture, 
images of the Gods and Avatars, and inferip- 
tions on pillars or in caverns, analogous to thole 
which remain in every part of the weftern pe« 
ninfula, or to thole which many of uS have 
Icen in Bahar and at Bandras ; but (except a 
few detached idols) the only great monuments 
of Tartarian antiquity are a line of ramparts 
on the weft and eaft of the Cafpian, aferibed 
indeed by ignorant Mufelmans to Ya'ji/j and 
Mdjdj, or Gog and Magog, that is to the «S(^- 
thians, but manifeftly raifed by a very dif- 
ferent nation, in order to ftop their predatory 
inroads through the pafles of Caucafus. The 
Chinefe wall was built or finilhed on a limilar 
conftrudlion, and for a limilar purpole, by an 
Emperor who died only two hundred and ten 
years before the beginning of our era ; and the 

M ^ other 
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Other ) mounds were very probably conftrufl:ed 
by, the oM Pe^Jtans^ though, like many works of 
tmkrrown origin, they are given to Secander j 
not the Macedonian, but a more ancient hero, 
fuppofed by fome to have been JemyiAd. It is 
related, that pyramids and tombs have been 
found in Tathrijian, or Weftern Scythia, and 
fome remnants of edifices in the lake Sayan ; 
that veftiges of a deferted city have been re- 
cently difcovered by the RuJTians near the 
Cafpian foa, and the Mountain of Eagles ; and 
that golden ornaments and utenfils, figures of 
elks and other quadrupeds in metal, weapons of 
various kinds, and even implements for mining, 
but made of copper inftead of iron, have been 
dug up in the country of the TJhudh ; whence 
M. Bailly inf rs, with great reafon, the 
high antiquity of that people : but the high an- 
tiquity of the Tartars, and their eftablifomfent 
in that country near four thoufand years ago, 
no matt difptites; are enquiring into their 
ancient religibn and philofophy, which neither 
brttamehts of gold, nor tools of copper, will 
ptovc to have had an affinity with the religious 
fites and the fciences of Indta. The golden 
iilenfils might pbflibly have been fabricated by 
thb Tartars themfelves; but it is poflible too 
that they were carried from Rome or fron\ 
ythence occafional embaffies were feat 
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to the Kings of EigMr. Towards the end of 
the tenth century, the Chinefe Emperor dif- 
patched an ambaflador to a prince named 
Ersla'n, which, in the Turkijb of Conjianti- 
mpky fignifies a lion, who refided near the 
Golden Mountain, in the fame ftation, perhaps, * 
where the Romans had been received in the 
middle of the iixth century. The Chinefe on his 
return home reported the Eighuris to be a 
grave people, with fair complexions, diligent 
workmen, and ingenious artificers, not only 
in gold, filver, and iron, but in jafper and fine 
ftones ; and the Romans had before delcribed 
their magnificent reception in a rich palace 
adorned with Chinefe manufaftures : but thefe 
times were comparatively modern ; and even 
if we (hould admit that the Eighiims, who are 
faid to have been governed for a period of two 
thouland years by an Vdecut, or fovereign of 
their own race, were, in fome very early age, 
a literary and polilhed nStion, it would prove 
nothing in favour of the Huns, Tuns, Mongols, 
and other lavages to the north of Pekin, who 
feem in all ages, before Mohammed, to have 
been equally ferocious and illiterate. 

Without aftual infpedion of the manu- 
fcripts that have been found near the Cafpian, 
it would be impoffible to give a correfl opinion 
concerning them ; but one of them, delcribcd 
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as wHttoi on blue filky paper in letters of goM 
and filvcr, not nnlike Hebrew^ was probably ^ 
’Tihetian compofition of the lame kind with that 
which lay near the lource of the Irlifl), and of 
which CossiANO, I believe, made the firft 
accurate verfion. Another, if we may judge 
from the defcription of it, was probably modern 
T urkijb ; and none pf them could have been of 
great antiquity. 

IV. From ancient monuments, therefore, we 
have no proof that the Tartars were themfelves 
well inftru£led, much lefs that they inftrufted 
the world ; nor have we any ftronger realbn tp 
conclude from their general manners and cha- 
rafter, that they had made an early proficiency 
in arts and fciences : even of poetry, the /noft 
univcrfal and moll natural of the fine arts, we 
find no genuine fpecimens afcribed to them, 
except fome horrible war-fongs^ exprefled in 
Perjtan by Ali of Yezd, and poffibly in- 
vented by him. After the conqueft of Perjia, 
by the Mongols^ their princes, indeed, encou- 
raged leaniing, and even made aftronomical ob- 
fervations at Samarkand ; and, as the Turks^ be- 
came pplilhed by mixing ^’ith the Perjians and 
jirabst though their very nature, a^ one of 
their own writers confefles, had befpre been 
like an incurable diftemper, and their minds 
clouded with ignorance. Thus alfo the Man^ 

cheUt 
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fbeu mcmarchs of China have been patrons of 
the learned and ingenious ; and the Emperor 
Tienlong is, if Tie be now livings a fine 
Chtnefe poet. In all thefc iqftances the Tartart 
have rcfembled the Romans ; who, before they 
had fubdued Greece^ were little better tham 
tigers in war, and Fauns or S^lvans in fciencp 
and art. 

Before I left EuropCy I had infilled, in con- 
verfation, that the Tuzucy tranflated by Major 
Davy, was qever written by Taimu'r himfelf, 
at leaft not as C^sar wrote his Commentaries,, 
for one very plain reafon, That no Tartarian 
king of his age could write at all ; and in fup- 
port of my opinion I had cited Ar absh a'h, 

who, though juftly hoftile to the favage by 
whom his native city Damafcus had been ruined, 
yet praifes his talents and the real greatnefs of 
his mind, but adds, “ He was wholly illiterate ; 
** he neither read nor wrote any thing ; and he 
knew nothing of Arabicky though of Perjian, 
“ Turkijhy and the Mogul dialed he knpw as 
much as was fufficient for his purpofe, and 
no more : he ufed with pleafure to hear hif* 
tories read tp him, and fo frequently heard 
the fame book, that he was able by memory 
to corred an inaccurate reader.” This paf- 
fage had no effed on the tranflator, whom great 
and learned men in India had afifured, it feems, 
that the work was authentic ; by which he 

means 
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means cnmpofed by the conquetor him&lf : but 
the great in this country might have been un-< 
learned, or the learned might not have been great 
enough to anfwer any leading queftion in a man- 
per that oppoled the declared inclination of a 
^ntijb inquirer ; and in either cafe, fiuce fao 
witnefles are named, fo general a reference to 
them will hardly be thought conclufive evi- 
dence. On my part I will name a Mufelmariy 
whom we all know, and who has enough both of 
greatnefs and of learning to decide the queftion 
both impartially and fatisfaftorily ; the 
•wah Mozuffer Jung informed me of his own 
accord, that no man of fenfe in Hindujian be- 
lieved the work to have been compofed by 
Taimu'r, but ^hat his favourite, iurnamed 
Hindu Sha'h, was known to have written 
that- book and others afcribed to his patron, 
after many confidential difcourfes with the Emir^ 
and perhaps nearly in the Prince’s words as 
well as in his perfon ; a ftory which Ali of 
Yezd, who attended the court of Taimu'r, 
and has given us a flowery panegyrick inftead 
of a hiftory, renders highly probable, by con- 
firming the latter part of the Arabian account, 
and by total filence as to the literary produdions 
of his mafter. It is true, that a very ingenious, 
but indigent, native, whom Davy fupported, 
has given me a written memorial on the fub- 
jeft, in which he mentions Taimu'r as the 

authot 
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author of two works iii Turkish j but th^ 
«redit of his informatbn is overiet by a ftrango 
apocryphal ftory pf a king of Temen who in- 
vaded, he lays, the JE«/r's dominions, and ia 
whofe library the paanufcript was afterwards 
found, and tranflated hy order of Alijh^, firft 
minifter of Taimu'r's grandfon ; and Major 
Davy himfelf, before he departed from Bengal^ 
told me, that he Was greatly perplexed by 
finding in a very accurate and old copy of the 
^u%ucj which he defigned to republilh with 
confiderable additions, a particular account 
written, unqueftionably, by Taimu'r of his 
own death. No evidence, therefore, has been 
adduced to (hake my opinion, that the Moguls 
and "Tartars, before their conqueft of India and 
Ferjia, were wholly unlettered; although it 
may be poffible that, even without art or fcir 
ence, they had, like the Huns, both warriors 
and law-givers in their own country (bme cen- 
turies before the birth of Christ, 

If learning was ever anciently cultivated in 
the regions to the north of India, the feats of 
it, I have rea(bn to (ulpefl, muft have been 
Eigbhr, Cajhghar, Khatd, Chin, Tancut, and 
other Countries of Chinefe Tartary, which lie 
between the thirty-fifth and forty-fifth degrees 
of northern latitude; but I (hall, in another 
pifcour(e^ produce my reafons fpr (uppofing 
' that 
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Aat thofe very countries were peopled by a race 
allied to the Hindus^ or enlightened at leaft by 
riicir vicinity to India and China ; yet in Tancit, 
which by fbtne is annexed to libet, and even 
among its old inhabitants, the Seres, we have 
no certain accounts of uncommon talents or 
great improvements : they were famed, indeed, 
for the faithful difcharge of moral duties, for 
a pacifick difpofition, and for that longevity 
which is often the reward of patient virtues and 
a calm temper ; but they are faid to have been 
wholly indifferent, in former ages, to the ele- 
gant arts, and even to commerce; though 
Fadlu'llah had been informed, that, near 
the clofe of the thirteenth century, many 
branches of natural philofophy were culti- 
vated in Cam-chew, then the metropolis of 
$erica. 

We may readily believe thofe who aflurc 
us that fbme tribes of wandering Tartars had 
real fkill in applying herbs and minerals to the 
purpofes of medicine, and pretended to (kill in 
magic ; but the general charafter of their na- 
tion feems to have been this : they were pro- 
fefled hunters or fifhers, dwelling on that ac- 
count in forefts or near great rivers, under huts 
or rude tents, or in waggons drawn by their 
cattle from Ifation to ftation ; they were dex- 
|rpus archers, excellent horfemen, bold comba- 
tants^ 
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tants, appearing often to flee in diforder for the 
fake of renewing their attack with advantage ; 
drinking the milk of mares and eating the flefli 
of colts ; and thus in many refpeds refembling 
the old Arabsr but in nothing more than in 
their love of intoxicating liquors, and in no- 
thing lefs than in a tafte for poetry and the im- 
provement of their language. 

Thus has it been proved, and, in my hum- 
ble opinion, beyond controverfy, that the far 
greater part of AJia has been peopled, and im- 
memorially poflefled, by three coiifiderable na- 
tions, whom, for want of better names, we 
may call Hindus^ Arabst and ‘tartars \ each 
of them divided and fubdivided into an infi- 
nite number of branches, and all of them lb 
different in form and features, language, man- 
ners, and religion, that if they fprang origi- 
nally from a common root, they muft have 
been feparated for ages : whether more than 
three primitive ftocks can be found, or, in 
other words, whether the Ch'mefe^ Japanefe^ 
and Ferjians^ are entirely diftinft from them, 
or formed by their intermixture, I fhall here- 
after, if your indulgence to me continue, di- 
ligently inquire. To what conclufions thole 
inquiries will lead, I cannot yet clearly dis- 
cern ; but if they lead to truth, we lhall not 
regret our journey through this dark region 
of ancient hiftory, in which, while we pro- 
ceed 
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oeed Hep by ftep, and follow every glimmdr- 
3ng of certain light that preients itfelf, we 
beware of thofe falfe rays and luminous 
vapours which miflead AJiatick travellers by an 
-appearance of water, but are foaiWj ’on a neat 
approach, to be defects of fand. 
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DISSERTATION VI. 


ON THE 

PERSIANS. 


BEING 'WHE SIXTH ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE 
DELIVERED TO THE SOCIETY FEB. 1 9, 1 789. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I TURN with delight from the vafl: moun- 
tains and barren deferts of ‘Turatiy over 
which we travelled laft year with no perfeft 
knowledge of our courfe, and requeft you now 
to accompany me on a literary journey through 
one of the moll: celebrated and moft beautifbl 
countries in the world ; a country, the hiftory 
and languages of which, both ancient and mo- 
dern, I have long attentively ftudied, and on 
which I may without arrogance promife you 
more pofitive information, than I could poffibly 
procure on a nation lb difunited and fo unlettered 
as the Tartars.: I mean that which Europeans 
improperly call Perjiay the name of a lingle 
province being applied to the whole Empire of 

Irhn, 
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Jrhn^ fis it is correctly denominated by thei pr^f 
lent natives of it^ and by all the learned MufeU 
mans who fefide in thefe BritiJB terfitoyfies. 
To ^ve you an idea of its largeft boundaries* 
agreeably to my former mode of delcribing 
JndiOi jdrahia, and ^artary\ between which it 
lies, let us begin with the fource of the great 
jiJfyrioH ftreatn Euphrates^ (aS thef Grteks, ac- 
cording to their cuftom, were pleafed to mif- 
call the Forat ) and thence defeend to*its mouth 
in the Green Sea, or Perjian Gulf, including 
in our line fome confiderabledift rifts and towns 
on both fides of the river; then coafting 
Perjia properly fo named, and other Ira- 
nian provinces, we come to the Delta of 
the Sindhu or Indus \ whence alcending tO 
the mountains of Cajhghar^ we difeover its 
fountains and thofe of the Jaihtln, down which 
we are condufted to the Cafpian^ which for- 
merly perhaps it entered, though it lofe itfelf 
now in the fands and lakes of Kbwdrezrn : we 
next are led from the lea of Kbozar, by the 
banks of the Car, or CyruSy and along the. 
Caucafean ridges, to the Ihore of the Euxine, 
and thence by the leveral Grecian feas, to the 
point, whence we took our departure, at no 
confiderable diftance from the Mediterranean, 
Weeannot butinclude theLower^cz within this 
outline, becaufc it was unqueftionably a part 
of the Perjian^ if not of the old AJJyrian 

Empire ; 
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^itnpire j for we know that it was under the 
dominion- of Caikhousrau ; and Diodorus, 
we, find, aflkts, that the.*kingdom of 
was dependent on Affyria, fince Priam im- 
plored and obtained fuccours from his Emperor 
Teutames, whofe name approaches nearer to 
Tahmo'ras, than to that of any other A£yrian 
Monarch. Tlius may we look on Ircin as the 
liobleft ifland (for fo the Greeks and the Arabs 
would have called it), or at leaft as the nobleft 
peninfula, on this habitable globe ; and if M. 
Baillv had fixed on it as the Atlantis of 
Plato, he might have fupported his opinion 
with far ftronger arguments than any that he 
has adduced in favour of New Zembla. If the 
account, indeed, of the Atlantes be not purely 
an Egyptian or an Utopian fable, I fhould 
be more inclined to place them in Iran, than 
in any region with which I am acquainted. 

It may feem ftrarige, that the ancient hiflory 
of fo diftinguifhed an Empire fhould be yet fo 
imperfectly known ; but very fatisfaCtory reafbns 
may be affigned for our ignorance of it : the 
principal of them are, the fuperficial knowledge 
of the Greeks and Jews, and the lofs of Perjian 
archives or hiftorical compofitions. That the 
Grecian writers, before Xenophon, had no 
acquaintance wii;h Perjia, and that all their 
accounts of it are wholly fabulous, is a paradox 
too extravagant to be ferioufly maintained ; but 
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ture of 3b^n\ without which they could at mofli 
attain a general and imperfed knowledge of the 
■country. As to the Perjiatis themfelves, who 
were contemporary with the and Greeks^ 
they muft have been acquainted with the hif- 
tory of their own times, and with the tradi- 
tional accounts of paft ages ; but, for a realbn 
which will prefently appear, they chofe to con- 
fider Cayo'mers as the founder of their em- 
pire ; and, in the numerous diftradions which 
tollowed the overthrow of Da'ra', efpecially 
in the great revolution on the defeat of Yezde- 
GiRD, their civil hiftories were loft, as thofe 
of India have unhappily been, from the folici- 
tude of the priefts, the only depofitaries of their 
learning, to preferve their books of law and 
religion at the expence of all others : hence it 
has happened, that nothing ipmains of genuine 
Perftan hiftory before the dynafty of Sa'sa'n, 
except a few ruftick traditions and fables, which 
furniftied materials for the Shahnamah^ and 
which are ftill fuppofed to exift in the Pahlavi 
language. The annals of the P'tjhdadi or AJJy- 
ricn race muft be confidered as dark and fabu- 
lous; and thofe of the Cay am family, or the 
Medes and Perfans^ as heroick and poetical ; 
though the lunar ecliples, faid to be mentioned 
by Ptolemy, fix the time of Gushtasp, the 
Prince by whom Zera'tusht was proteded. 
Of the Parthian Kings defcended from Arshac 

or 
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or Arsaces, we know little more than the 
names ; but the Safatns had fo long an inter- 
courfe with the Emperors of Rsme wid Byzan* 
tiuntf that the period of their dominion may 
be called an hiftorical age. 

In attempting to afcertain the beginning 
of the AJfyrian Empire, we are deluded> 
as in a thoufand inftances, by names ar- 
bitrarily impofed. It had been fettled by 
chronologers, that the firft monarchy efta-i 
blilhed in Perjia was the AJJyrian ; and N t w- 
TOn, finding feme of opinion, that it rofe in 
the firft century after the Flood, but unable by 
his own calculations to extend it farther back 
than feven hundred and ninety years before 
Christ, rejefted part of the old fyftem and 
adopted the reft of it; concluding, that the 
Ajfyrian Monarchs begad to reign about two 
hundred years after Solomon, and that in all 
preceding ages, the government of Iran had 
been divided into feveral petty States and Prin- 
cipalities, Of this opinion I confefs myfelf to 
have been ; when, difregarding the wild chro- 
nology of the Mufelmdns and Gabrs^ I had al- 
lowed the utrooft natural duration to the reigns 
of eleven P'tfhdhdi Kings, without being able to 
add more than a hundred vears to Newton’s 
computation. It feems, indeed, unaccountably 
ftrange, that, although Abraham had found 
regular monarchy in Egypt ; although the 

IVT ^ 
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kufgdem of Tpnen had j«ft pretenfioos to vOry 
hi^ anfeiqoityj although the C&tmeji in* the 
tvsty'th CMrturjf befope our era had nndeatpt 
proaches at l«dit to the prefeat form of tlwdr 
cxtenfive dominions; and althougb #c can 
hardly iuppofe the firft Indian Monaipchs to 
have rd^ed kfs than three thoufand years ago ; 
yet Per/iat the moft delightfhi, the moll com- 
paft, the moft defirabie country of them aH, 
Ihould have remaured for fo many ages un-. 
fettled and dilhmtdi. A forturiate difeovery, 
for which I was firft indebted to Mi'r 
Mohammed Husain, one of the moft intel- 
ligent Mufelmhm in Iniia^ has at once diffipated 
the cloud, and call a ^eam of light on the pri- 
iDeval hiftory of Jtan, and of the human race, 
of whkh I had long defpaired, and which 
could hardly have downed from any other 
jijoarrer. 

Thi^ fare at^d intcrefting tra£l on twelve dif- 
ferent rehgiqqs, entitled I he Dabijlan^ and 
compofed by a Mohammedan traveller, a native 
of Ca^rdiri i^imcd Mohsan, but diftinguilhed 
by the aflumed furname of Fa'ni', or Perip- 
pk, jbegios with a wonderfully curious chapter 

fhe r«ligia» of Hu'shano, which was long 
anterior fo that of Zera'tusht, buthadcon- 
tiilued tp he fecretly profefled by many learned 
Perjian^ even to the author’s time ; and feveral 
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t)f die iiKBl; emtneat of them^ dil^fiilg in 
iptny points from the Gabrs^ and p^^ecuted by 
the ruling poMvers of dieir coustry, had re- 
tired to Jn£ay where they compiled a number 
of books, now extremely Icarce, whkh Moh* 
SAN had perufed, and with the writers ©f 
which, or with many of them, he had con- 
tracted an intimate friendlhip< From them be 
learned, that a powerful monarchy had been 
odablifhed for ages in Irapy before the acceflion 
of Cayi/mers ; that it was called ihcMcAabi- 
diau dynafty, for a reafbn which will loon be 
mentioned ; and that many Princes, of whom 
leven or eight only are named in The Dabijiatty 
and among them Mahbul, or Maha' Beli, 
had raifed their Empire to the zenith of human 
glory. If we can rely on this evidence, which 
to me appears unexceptionable, the Iranian 
Monarchy muft have been the oldeft in the 
world ; but it will remain dubious, to which 
of the three flocks, Hinduy Arabiany or Tar- 
tar, the firfl: Kings of Iran belonged ; or whe- 
ther they Iprang from a fourth race diflinCt 
from any of the others : and thefe are queflions 
which we lhall be able, I imagine, to anfwer 
precifely, when we have carefully inquired into 
the languages and letters, religion and philo- 
Ibphy, and incidentally into the arts and 
fciences, of the ancient Perjiaps. 

N4 In 
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I. Ik the new and important remarks which 
I am going to o0er on the ancient languages 
and chara^ers of /rd«, I am fenfibiei that you 
nrtuft give me credit for many afleriioas, which 
on this occahon it is impoilible to prove ; for I 
fhould ill deferve your indulgent attention, if I 
were to abufe it by repeating a dry lift of de- 
tached words, and prefenting you with a voca<- 
bulary inftead of a diflertation ; but, lince I 
have no lyftem to maintain, and have not fuf- 
fered imagination to delude my judgement ; 
fince I have habituated myftlf to form opinions 
of men and things from evidence, which is 
•the only folid balls of civil, as experiment is of 
natural, knowledge ; and fince 1 have maturely 
confidered the queftiems which I mean to dif- 
cufs ; you will not, I am perfuaded, fufpeft 
my teftimony, or think that 1 go too far, when 
I afl'ure you, that I will afiert nothing politively, 
which i am not able fatisfadlorily to demou- 
ftrate. When Muhammed was born, and 
ANU'sHi'RAVA'Ni wh m he calls the JuJl 
Kingt fat on the throne of Perjia^ two lan- 
guages appear to have been generally prevalent 
in the great Empire of irein ; that of the Court, 
thence named Der\ which was only a refined 
and elegant dialeft of the Pars), fo called from 
the province of which Shiraz is now the capi- 
tal ; and that of the Learned, in which rooft 

books 
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books were compofed, and which had the name 
of Pahlavi^ either from the Heroes, who {poke 
it in former times, or from Pahlut r trafl: of 
land, which included, we are told, fome con* 
iiderable cities of Irctk. The ruder dialedls of 
both were, and I believe ftill are, fpoken hj 
the rulticks in fcveral provinces ; and in manj 
of them, as Herat ^ Zabuly Sijian., andothers^ 
didimSt idioms were vernacular, as it happens 
in every kingdom of great extent. Belides 
the Parsi and Pahlavi^ a very ancient and ab- 
ftrufe tongue was known to the Priefts and 
Philolbphers, called the language of the Zend^ 
becaufe a book on religious and moral duties, 
which they held facred, and which bore that 
name, had been written in it ; while the Pd* 
zend, or Comment on that work, was com-r 
pofed in Pahlavi^ as a more popular idiom ; but 
a learned follower of Zera'tusht, named 
Bahman, who lately died at Calcutta^ where 
he had lived with me as a Perfan reader about 
three years, affured me, that the letters of his 
Prophet’s book were properly called Zend^ and 
the language, Avefd, as the words of the Vedds, 
are Sanferit, and the charafters, Nagar) ; or 
as the old Saga's and poems of If eland were ex- 
preffed in Runick letters. Let us hovrever, in 
compliance with cuftom, give the name of 
^end to the facred language of Perfia, until we 

can 
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dlMfiSiid,' *sive Hla!l very a fkteir appel- 
lb(ti^ fbt it. The aod the- P»hlav\ 
tAs- »<rin£t ia Iran j fijr among fix cw 

' thduliwid Qabrt who tcMe chiefly at 
and in Cirmin there are very fevt who 
can read Pabiao}, and fcarefe any wh©^ even 
boaft of knowing the Zend ; while the Pars\ 
whidh mnains almofl; pwe in the Shdhnh/mdbi 
has novt become^ by the intermixture of 
berlefs Arabiek words, and many imperceptible 
changea, a new language, ex^ifltely pi^fhed 
by a ieries of fine writers in profe and verfe, 
pud analogous to the difierent idioms gradually 
formed in Purape after the fubverfion of the 
jRfifuan Empire ; but vtith modern Perjims We 
have ao concern in our prelent ei>(|uiry, which 
1 confiae.to the ages that preceded ‘Ibe Mobam^- 
Ptedan coaquefl;. 

Having twice read the works of Firdausi" 
great attention, fince 1 applied mylelf 
fO the fiudy of oJd Indian literature, I can 
afliire you, with confidence, that hundreds 
of Patsi nouns are pure Sanferit^ with no 
Gt^er change than fuch as may he obferved 
hv the numerous Chhjhc^^y or vernacular dia^ 
of India ; that very many imperatives 
the foo*s of Sanfsrit verbs ; and that even 
the moods and tenfes- of the Perfian verb fub-* 
ftantivd, Which is the model of all the rcH, 
Xro deducible from the Sanferit by an eafy and 
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dear analogy. We may hence coitdttdff, that 
the Pirj) was derived, like the various IndioM 
dialedls, from the language of the BrMtmatts ; 
and I muft add, that in the pure Perfian I find 
no trace of any Arabian tongue, except what 
proceeded from the known intercourfc tetween- 
the Perjums and Arabs^ efpecially in the tita6 
of Bahra'mj who was educated in Arabia^ and 
wbofe Arahick verfes are ftill extant, together 
with his heroick line in "Dtrij which many 
foppofe to be the firft attempt at Ferjian verfl- 
fication in Arabian metre- But, without hav- 
ing recourfe to other arguments, the empofitkm 
f •W6rdty m which the genius of the Ferjian 
delights, and which that of the Arabic k ab«- 
hors, is a decifive proof, that the Farii fprang; 
from an Indian^ and not from an Arabian Aoch* 
Confidering languages as mere iniHrameHts of 
knowledge, and having flrong reaibn to doubt the 
exiftence of genuirw books iti^beZendocPahlm^ 
(efpecially fince the well-informed author of The 
l)abiflan affirms the work of ZehAVusht to 
have been loft, and its place fupfdied by a re- 
cent compilation), I had no inducement, though 
I had an opportunity, to learn what remains of 
thofe ancient languages ; but I often converfed 
on them with my friend Bahman, and both of 
us were convinced, after full confideration, 
that the TLend bore a ftroog refemblance to SafJ"- 
fritf and the Pahlerv) to Arabick. He had at 

my 
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my'Pequeft tranflatcd into Pahlanh the fine In- 
Ici3|>^0ii, exhibited in the Gul'tjlan^ on the diadem 
of Cyrus ; and I had the patience to read the lift 
of words from the Pazend^ in the Appendix to 
the Farbangiyehangiru This examination gave 
me perfect convidtion, that the Pedilavt was a 
dialed of the Chaldaic1t\ and of this curious ■ 
fed T will exhibit a fhort proof. . 

By the nature of the Chaldean tongue mott 
words ended in the firft long vowel like Jbemi^t 
Heaven ; and that very word, unaltered in a Angle 
letter, we find in the Pazend^ together with 
night, miyd, water, «ird, fire, matrh^ rain, and a 
multitude of others, all Arabkk or Hebrew, 
with a Cbaldean termination. So zamar, by a 
beautiful metaphor from pruning trees, means 
in Hebrew to compofe verfes ; and thence, by an 
cafy tranfition, to jing them : and in Pahlav), 
we lee the verb zamruniten, to fing, with its 
forths zamrunemi, I ling, aiid zamrtmtd, he 
feng; the’ verbal terminations of the Perjian 
being added to the Chaldaick root. Now all 
thole wofds are integral parts of the language, 
not adventitious to it, like the Arahick nouns 
and verbals engrafted on modern Perjian ; and 
thisdiftindion convinces me, that the dialed 
of the Gabrs, which they pretend to be that of 
Zera'tvsht, and of which Bahman gave 
me a yar^y 6f written fpecimpns, is a late 

invention 
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Invention of their Priefts, dr fubfequent at 
leaft to the Afa/^//wa« invafion. For, although 
it may be poffible, that a few of their Ikcred 
books were preferved, as he ufed to ailert, iij 
flieets of lead or copper at the bottom of wells, 
near Tezd^ yet as the conquerors had not 
only a fpiritual but a political intereft in 
perfecnting a warlike, robuft, and indignant 
race of irreconcileable conquered fubjefts, a long 
time muft have elapfed before the hidden 
fcriptures could have been fafely brought to 
light; and few who could perfectly under- 
hand them, muft then have remained ; but, as 
they continued to profefs among themfelves the 
religion of their forefathers, it became expe- 
dient for the Mubeds to fupply the loft or muti- 
lated works of their legiflator by new compo- 
litions, partly from their imperfeft recolleflion, 
and partly from fuch moral and religious know- 
ledge as they gleaned, moft probably, among 
the Chrijiians, with whom they had an inter- 
courft. One rule we may fairly eftablifti in 
deciding the queftion. Whether, the books of 
the modern Gabrs were anterior to the inva^on 
of the Arais ? When an Arabick noun occurs 
in them, changed only by the fpirit of the 
Chaldean idiom, as werth iot werd^ a role; 
daba for dhahah^ gold, or deman for zeman^ 
time, we. may allow it to have been ancient 

Pablteu ) ; 
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but i^eu we meet with ireiWhoiui# 
ot^i iafitutives evidoitlf formed hjr the rules 

grun»nar» we maj be fute, that the 
^£afe^ in which they occur are compara** 
mtively modern; and not a iingle palSage 
which BakmAK produced from the books of 
his reiigioir would abide this teft. 

We come now to the langqage of the Zend. 
And here I muft impart a difcovery which t 
laadymade, ai^ from which we may draw the 
oioft intercfting confequences> M. AN(iyETit, 
who had the merit of undertaking a voyage to 
India, in his earlieft youth, with no other 
view than to recover the writings of Ze- 
*a'tusht, and who would have acquired a 
brilliant reputation in France, if he had not 
(iiilied it by his immoderate vanity and viru- 
leuce of temper, which alienated the good-i 
will even of his own countrymen, has ex- 
hibited in his work, entitled Zendavejlh, two 
vocabularies in Zend and Pahl,av), which he 
had found in an approved colleflion oiRawdyai^ 
jor Traetiiional, Pieces, in modern Perjian. Of 
his Pahlad)tx\o more needs be laid, than that it 
flrongly confirms my opinion concerning the 
Cbddaick origin of that language ; but when 
J pearu&d the Zend gloflary, 1 was inexpreffibly 
/iH^ffifedtofind, that fix or feven words in ten 
we*® pure Sanferiti and even Ibmc of dieir in- 
flexions 
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flejciom fertned liie mksof the Vyhmumt 
»s yujhmhcam^ the genitive plnral of j^u/hmai* 
Now M. AtHoysT^ unoA cestaiidy, and ^ 
Pgrjiatt 4::on^ikr mdi probably, iutd no know*; 
ledge of Sanfcrit ; and could npt, 
have invented a lift of Sanfcrit words : it is, 
therefore, an authcntick lift of Zend words 
which had been preferved in books or by tra- 
dition ; and it follows, that the language of the 
Zend was at leaft a dialedt of the Sanfcrit ^ ap- 
proaching perhaps as nearly to it as the Pracrit^ 
or other popular idioms, which we know to 
have been fpoken in India two thoufand years 
ago. 

From all thefe fadls it is a neceftary con- 
fequence, that the oldcft difcoverable languages 
of Perjia were Chaldaick and Sanfcrit ; and 
that, when they had ceafed to be vernacular, 
the Pahlavi and Zend were deduced from them 
refpciftively ; and the Pars\ cither from the 
Zendf or immediately from the dialed of the 
Brhhmans : but all had, perhaps, a mixture 
Tartco’ian ; for the beft lexicographers aflert, 
that numberlefs words in ancient Perjian are 
taken from the language of the Cimmerians^ or 
the Tartars of Ripchak : fo that the fhree fa- 
milies, whofe lineage we have examined it) 
fbrm^ Pifcourfes, had left vifible traces of 
them.feives m /r4», loi?g before the Tart^i 
^nd Arabs had rufhed from their deferts, and 

returned 
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i;^anied to that very countiy fibm ^hieh iri 
all probability they originally* proceei^, and 
vfiich the had abat;doned in an earlier 

age, with pofitive commands from their le- 
giilators to revifit it no more. 

I CLOSE this head with obferving, that no fup- 
poiition of a mere political or commercial inter- 
courfe between the different nations will account 
for the Sanfcrtt and Chaldaick words which we 
find in the old tongues ; becaufe they are, 

in the firft place, too numerous to have been in- 
troduced by fuch means, and, iecondly, are not 
the names of exotick animals, commodities, or 
arts, but thole of material elements, parts of 
the body, natural objects and relations, affeftions 
of the mind, and other ideas common to the 
whole race of man. 

Ip a nation of Hindus^ it may be urged, 
ever ppflefled or governed the country of Iran^ 
we ihould find in the very ancient ruins of the 
temple or palace now called the Throne of 
Jemshi'd, fome infcriptions in Divanagar\ or 
at leaft in the charadters on the ftones at B>le- 
phanta, where the fculpture is unqueftionably 
Indian^ or in thofe on the Staff of Fi'ru'z: 
Sha'h, which cxift in the heart of India ; and 
fucb injicriptions we probably Ihould have 
found, if that edifice had not been erefted after 
the migration of the Brahmans from/rde, and 

the 
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the violent fchifm in the Person religu^, of 
which we (hall prefently fpeak : for, although 
the popular name of the building at JJiedihr^ or , 
Perjepolkf be no certain proof that it was 
railed in the time of Jemshi'd, yet fuch a fa£t 
might eafily have been preferved by tradition ; 
and we Ihall foon have abundant evidence, that 
the temple was pofterior to the reign of the 
Hindu Monarchs. The eyprejps, indeed, which 
are reprefented with the figures in proceffion, 
might induce a reader of the Shdndmah to be- 
lieve^ that the fculptures related to the new 
faith introduced by Zera'tusht ; but as a 
cyprefs is a beautiful ornament, and as many of 
the figures appear inconfifient with the re- 
formed adoration of fire, we muft have recourftr 
toftronger proofs, that the Takhti Jemshi'd 
was erefled after Cayu'mers. The building 

O 

has lately been vifited, and the charafters on it 
examined, by Mr. Franklin ; from whom 
we learn, that Niebuhr has delineated them 
with great accuracy: but. without fuch tefti- 
mony I Ihould have fiifpefted the correftnefs of 
the delineation; becaufe the Danijb traveller 
has exhibited two infcriptions in modem 
Perfian^ and one of them from the lame place, 
which cannot have been exaftly tranfcribed. 
They are very elegant verfes of Ni'za'mi' and 
Sadi', on the injlability of human greatnefs ; but 
fo ill engraved, or fo ill copied, that if I had 

O not 
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fi£H Jiad diem nterJy by iirtj I (hould not 
JiEve been able to read them ; an<l M. Rotrs- 
ftEAV of J^abdn, who tranilated them with 
ibameful inaccnracy, muft have been de- 
ceived by the badnefs of the copy, or he never 
would itv< created a new King WaE am, by 
forming one word of Jim, and the particle 
Jirefixed to it, Afiuming, however, that we 
may reaibn as COnclufively on the charters 
pubUlhed by Niebuhr as wc might pn the 
monuments themleives, were they now before 
us, wcmay begin with obferving, as Chardin 
had obfefved on the very fpot, that they bear 
no refemblakiee whatever to the letters ufed by 
the G<iii>rs in their copies of the Fendtdad. This 
1. once urged, in an amicable debate with 
JBahmaN, as a proof, that the Zend letters 
were a modern invention ; but he feertied to 
hear me without furprife ; and infifted that the 
letters to which I alluded, and which he had 
often feen, were monumental charafters never 
ufed in books, and intended either to conceal 
feme religious myftefies from the vulgar, or to 
difplay the art of the Sculptor, like the efnbel- 
'liihed Ci^k and Nagar) in leveral AraUdn and 
Indian monutrients. He wondered, that any 
jtoancotildTeftoufty dbubt the antiquity of the 
¥ahlafdi letters t' and, in truth, the irtfcription 
*bdiind the horfe of Rujlaniy which NiEBuhb 
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has ^ifb given us, is apparently Pahlav\ and! 
fnight vvith fonie pains be decyphereJ. That 
fcharafter was Oxtremely rude, and feems to 
have 'been written, like the Roman and the 
Arabick^ in a variety of hands ; for I remem- 
ber to have examined a rare colledion of old 
Perjian coins in the Mufeum of the great Ana- 
tomift William HuNtER, and though I be- 
lieve the legends to be Rahiain, and had no 
doubt that they were Coins of Parthian Kings, 
yet 1 could not read the infcriptions without 
Wafting more time than I had then at com- 
mand, in Comparing the letters, and afcerfaining 
the proportions in which they ftverally oc- 
curred.' ■ The grofs Pahlavi was improved by 
ZeraVusht^ or his difciples, into an elegant 
and perfpicuous chara£ter, in which the Zenda- 
was copied ; and both were written from 
the right hand to the left like other Chaldaick 
alphabets, for they are manifeftly both of Chal^ 
dean origin ; but the Zend has the Angular ad- 
vantage of exprefling all the long and fhort 
vowels, by diflinCt marks, in the body of each 
word, and all the words are diftinguilhed by 
full-points between them ; fb that if modern 
Perjidn were unmixed with Arabick, it might 
be written in Zend with the greateft conve- 
nience, as anyone may perceive by copying in 
. that character a few pages of the Shdnhmah, 
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As to the unknown infcriptions in the palace of 
JfiMSHi'D, it may rcalbnably be douhted, 
whether they contain a lyftem of letters which 
any nation ever adopted. In of them, the 
letters, which are feparated by points, may be 
reduced to forty, at leaft I can diAinguilh no 
more eflentially different ; and they all feem to 
be regular variations and compolitions of a 
ftraight line and an angular figure like the head 
of a javelin, or a leaf (to ufe the language of 
botanifts) hearted and lanced. Many of the 
letters appear to have been formed of 
fimilar elements; and it has been obferved, 
that the writings at Perfepolis bear a firong 
refemblance to that which the Irijh call Ogham. 
The word Agam^ in Sanferity means myjierious 
knowledge ; but I dare not affirm, that the two 
words had a common origin ; and only mean 
to fuggeft, that if the chara6ters in queftion 
be really alphabetical, they were probably fecret 
and facerdotal j or a mere cypher, perhaps, of 
which the priefts only had a key. They 
might, I imagine, be decyphered, if the lan- 
guage were certainly known ; but in all the 
other infcriptions of the fame fort, the cha- 
radlers are too, complex, and the variations of 
them too numerous, to admit an opinion, that 
they could be fymbols of articulate found ; for 
even the Nagari lyftem, which has more diftih^ 

letcei^ 
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letters than any known alphabet, confifts only 

of forty-nine Ample charadlers, two of which 
are mere fubftitutions, and four of little ufe in 
Sanfcrity or in any other language ; while the 
more complicated figures, exhibited by Nie- 
buhr, muft be as numerous at lead as the 
Chinefe keys, which are the figns of ideas only, 
and Ibme of which refemble the old Ferjian 
letters at IJlakhr : the Danijh traveller was con- 
vinced, from his own obfervation, that they 
were written from the left hand, like all the 
charafters ufed by Hindu nations. But I muft 
leave this dark fubjedt, which I cannot illu- 
minate, with a remark formerly made by my- 
felf, that the fquare Chaldaick letters, a few of 
which are found in the Perjian ruins, appear to 
have been originally the fame with the D/va- 
nagar\ before the latter were enclofed, as wc 
now fee them, in angular frames. 

II. The primeval religion of /rd«, if we rely 
on the authorities adduced by Mohsani Fa'ni', 
was that which Newton calls the oldeft (and 
it may juftly be called the nobleft) of all reli- 
gions ; “ a firm belief that one Supreme God 
made the world by his power, and con- 
** tinually governed it by his providence; a 
pious fear, love, and adoration of him ; a 
due reverence for parents and aged perfons ; 
a fraternal affedlion for the whole human 
Ijpecies ; and a compaffionate tendernefs even 
O ^ ** for 
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‘f ,jfor tfie brute creation.** A fyftem of jdevon 
tion fo pure and fublimc cou|[d hardly, among 
^portals, be of long duration ; apd we Jearn 
from The DabiJlhUt that the popular worlhip of 
the It anions, under Hu'shanjo, wa? purely 
Sahian ; a word of which I cann^ ofier ^riy 
certain etymology, but which has been deduced 
by grammarians from Saba, a and particu-. 
laily the hojl of heaven, or the celejlial bodies, 
in the adoration of which the Sabion ritual is 
believed to haye confifted, There is a defcrip- 
tion in the learned work juft mentioned of the 
feveral Perfan temples dedicated to the fun and 
planets, of the images adored in them, and of 
the magnificent proceflitns to them on pret 
feribed feftivals, one of which is probably re- 
prefented by fculpture in the ruined city of 
Jemshi'd. But the planetary worftiip in Petfa 
feems only a part of a far more complicated 
religion which we now find in ihefe Indian 
provinces j for Mohsan alTures us, that, in 
the opinion of the beft informed Perjians who 
prbfefled the faith of Hu'suang, diftinguiftied 
irom that of ZeraVusht, the firft monarch 
of Iran and of the whole earth was Maha'ba'd, 
a word apparently Sanferh, who divided ):he 
people into four orders, the religious, the tnilif 
tary, the <ommercial, and the fervile ; to which 
he afligned names unqueftionably the lame in 
their origin with thofe now applied to the four 
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primary clafles of the Hindus. They added, 
that he received from the Creator, and promul- 
gated among men, a /acred book in a heeeuenly lan- 
guage, to which the Mufelman author gives the 
Arabick title of De/dtir, or Regulations, but the 
original name of which he has not mentioned ; 
and that fourteen Maha'ba'ds had appeared or 
would appear in human fliapes for the govern- 
ment of this world. Now when we know that 
the believe m fourteen Mew's, or ce- 

leftial perfonages with fimilar funftions, the 
firft of whom left a book of regulations, or divine 
ordinances, which they hold equal to the Veda, 
and the language of which they believe to be 
that of the Gods, we can hardly doubt, that 
the firft corruption of the pureft and oldeft re- 
ligion was the fyftem of Indian theology in- 
vented by the Brhhmans, and prevalent in thole 
territories where the book of Vaha'ba'd, or 
Menu, is at this hour the ftandard of all religious 
and moral duties. The acceffion of Cay'umers 
to the throne of Fer/a, in the eighth or ninth 
century before Christ, feems to have been 
accompanied by a confiderable revolution both 
in government and religion He was moft pro- 
bably Qt a different race from the Mahdbddians, 
who preceded him, and began perhaps the new 
fyftem of national faith which Hu'shang, whofe 
p^me it bears, completed ; but the reformation 

O 4 was 
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was partial ; for, while they rejedicd the com* 
pkfx potytheifm of their predeceflbrs, they re* 
tained the laws of Maha'ba'd with a fuper/li- 
tious veneration for the fun, the planets, and 
fire ; thus refembling the Hindu fe€ts called 
Sauras and Sagnicas ; the fecond of which is 
very numerous at Banaresj where many agm~ 
botras arc continually blazing ; and where the 
SdgnicflSt when they enter on their facerdotal 
office, kindle, with two pieces of the hard 
wood a fire which they keep lighted 

through their lives for their nuptial ceremony, 
the performance of Iblemn facrifices, the obfe- 
quies of departed anceftors, and their own fq- 
neral pile. This remarkable rite was conti- 
nued by Zera'tusht ; who reformed the old 
religion by the addition of genii, or angels, pre- 
fidiug over months and days ; of new ceremo- 
nies in the veneration fhewn to fire ; of a new 
work which he pretended to have received from 
Jieaven ; and, above all, by eftabliffiiug the ac- 
tual adoration of One Supreme Being. He was 
horn, according to Mohsan, in the diftrift of 
Rat i and it was he, not, as Ammianu's aflert?, 
his proie<5tor Posiitasb, who travelled into 
Jndia, that he might receive information from 
the BraLmans in theology and ethicks. It is 
barely poffible that Pythagoras knew him in 
^e capital of ; but the Grecian fage mqft 

then 
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then have been far advanced in years, and we 
have no certain evidende of an intercourfe be> 
tween the two philofophers. The reformed reli- 
gion of Terfia continued in force till that country 
was fubdued by the Mufelmans ; and, without 
ftudying the Zend^ we have ample information 
concerning it in the modern Perjian writings 
pf feveral who profefled it. Bahman always 
named Zera'tusht with reverence; but be 
was in truth a pure Theift, and ftrongly dif- 
claimed any adoration of • the fire or other ele- 
ments : he denied that the dodlrine of two co- 
eval principles, fupremely good and fupremely 
bad, formed any part of his faith ; and he often 
repeated with emphahs the verfes of Firdausi 
on the proftration of Cyrus and his paternal 
grandfather before the blazing altar : ** Think 
“ not that they were adorers of fire, for that 
“ element was only an exalted- objeft, on the 
luftre of which they fixed their eyes ; they 
“ humbled themfelves a whole week before 
God ; and, if thy underftanding be ever fo 
little exerted, thou rauft acknowledge thy 
“ dependence on the Being fupremely pure.** 
In a ftory, Sadi, near the clofe of his beautiful 
Btfian, concerning the idol of So'mana't*h, 
or Maha^deVa, confounds the religion of the 
Hindus with that of the Gabrs^ calling the 
Brahmans not only Moghs (which might be 
juftified by a paffage in the MefnavT), but even 

readers 
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f^4prs of the Zend and Pdzend- Now, whcf 
th4 cpnfufion proceeded from real or pre- 
tended ignorance, I cannot decide ; but am as 
|ii|hiy convinced that the dodlrines of the-Z^»^ 
ivere diftinft froin thofc of the Feda, as I am 
Jfiiat the religion of the Brahmans^ with whom 
we converfe every day, prevailed in Perjia before 
the ^ceffion of Cayu'mers, whom the Parsts^ 
from refpedl to his memory,' confider as the firft 
of men, although they believe in an univfrfal 
delif^e before his reigp. 

With the religion of the old Perjians their 
^bilofophy ^or as much know of it^ was 

intimately connected ; for they were affiduous 
obfervers of the Jijminaries, which they adored 
and eftablhhed, according to Mohsan, who 
cbnhrms, in Ibme degree, the fragments of 
Berosos, a number of artificial cycles with 
diftin<S names, which feem to indicate a knowr 
Jedge of the period in which the equinoxes ap- 
pear to devolve : they arc faid alfo to have 
■known the moft wonderful ppwers of nature, 
. and thence to have acquired the farne of magi- 
cians and enchanters. But I w'ill only detain 
you with a few remarks on that inetaphyfical 
theology which has been profefled immemo- 
rially by a numerous fe£l; of Perjians and Hindus^ 
was carried in part into Greece, and prevails 
even now an^ong the learned Muje/mans, who 

rome«t 
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fometimes avow it without referve. The 
4crn philofophers of this perfuafion are calJd, 
Sifs, either from the Greek word for t /(^e^ or 
from the woolten mantle which they ufed to 
wear in fqme provinces of Perjia. Their fuai^ 
mental tenets are, That nothing exifts abfolufceljr 
but Gon ; that the human foul is an emanation 
from his e^ence, and, though divided for a ' 
time from its heavenly Iburce, will be finally 
re-united with it ; that the highcft poflible hapr 
pinefs will arjfe from its re- union and that the 
chief good of mankind, in this tranfitoiy world, 
confifts in as perfedl ap union with the Eternal 
Spirit as the incumbrances of a mortal frame 
will allow ; that, for this purpofe, they foould 
break all conneSiion (or tadlluky as they call it) 
with extrinfick pbjeds, and pafs through life 
without attacbmentSt as a fwimmer in the ocean, 
^rikes freely without the impediment of clothes? 
that they Ihould be firaight and free as the cy- 
prefs, whofe fruit is hardly perceptible, and 
pot fink under a load like fruit-trees attached to 
a trellis ; that if mere earthly charms have 
power to influence the foul, the idea of celeftial 
beauty muft overwhelm it in extatick delict ; 
that, for want of apt words to exprefs the di- 
vine perfedlions.and the ardour of devotion, we 
muft borrow fuch expreffions as approach the 
neareft to our ideas, and fpeak of Beauty and 

Love 
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Lavi in a tranfcendant and myftical fenfc ; that, 
like a reed torn from its native bank, like wax 
feparated from its delicious honey, the foul of 
fihan bewails its difunion with melancholy mujick^ 
Etid Iheds burning tears, like the lighted taper, 
waiting padionately for the moment of its ex- 
tin£tion, as a difengagement from earthly tram- 
mels, and the means of returning to its Only 
Beloved. Such in part (for I omit the minuter 
and more fubtile metaphyficks of the 
which are mentioned in The "Dabijian) is the 
wild and enthuliaftick religion of the modern 
Ferjian poets, efpecjally of the fweet Ha’fiz 
and the great Maulcedt : fuch is the fyftem of 
the Vedanti philofbphers and beft lyrick poets of 
Jndia ; and as it was a lyftem of the higheft an- 
tiquity in both nations, it may be added to the 
many other proofs of an immemorial affinity 
between them. 

III. On the ancient monuments of Perjian 
fculpture and architecture, we have already 
made fuch obfervations as were fufficient for 
our purpofe ; nor will you be furprifed at the 
diverlity between the figures at Elephanta^ 
which are nunifeftly Hindu, and thofe at Per- 
fepolis, which are merely Sabian, if you con- 
cur with me in believing, that the Takhti 
yemJhid'ViZ,%GrtOif‘A after the time of Cax'umers, 
fvljepi ,tlie BraJ^mans had migrated from Iran, 
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and when ihcir intricate mythology had been 
perfeded by the fimpler adoration of the planets 
and of fire. 

IV. As to the fdences or arts of the old Per<^ 
Jians, I have little to fay ; and no complete evi- 
dence of them is found to exift. Mohs an fpe^S 
more than once of ancient verfes in the Pablenh 
language ; and Bah man allured me, that forae 
fcanty remains of them had been pr-elerved* 
Their mufic and painting, which Naza'mi ce- 
lebrated, have irrecoverably perilhed ; and in 
regard to Ma'ni', the painter and impoftor, 
whofe book of drawings called Artangy which he 
pretended to be divine, is fuppofed to have been 
deftroyed by the Chinefcy in whofe dominions 
he had fought refuge, the whole tale is too mo- 
dern to throw any light on the queftions before 
us concerning the origin of nations and the in- 
habitants of the primitive world. 

Thus has it been proved, by clear evidence 
and plain reafoning, thdt a powerful monarchy 
was eftablilhed in Iran long before the Afjyriany 
or P'ijhdadty government ; that it was in truth 
a Hindu monarchy, though if any chufe to call 
it Cufiany Ca/dean, or Scythian, we lhall not 
enter into a debate on mere names ; that it fub- 
filled many tenturies ; and that its hiftory has 
been ingrafted oh that of the HinduSy who 
founded the monarchies of AycAhyh and Indret- 

pre^a ; 
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equal reafon have been aflerted^ 
were ex|»nded in all dire£iions to aU the regions 
pt the world in which the fjindu race had fet- 
ded. under various denominations^ But;, whe<« 
thcr JJta has not produced other races of meh 
diftinA from the Hindus^ the ,or the 7«r- 
tarSf or whether any apparent diverfity may not 
have fprung From an interinixture of thofe three 
in different proportionsj, mull be the fubjefl: of 
a future enquiry. 


DIS. 
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dissertation VII. 

ON THE 

CHINESE. 


HEING THE SEVENTH ANNIVERSAHYDISCOURSE 
DELIVERED TO THE SOCIETY FEB. 25, I79O. 


Gentlemen* 

A lthough we are at this moment con- 
fiderably nearer to the frontier of China 
than to the fartbeft limit of the Britijh domi- 
nions in Hindufian, -yet the firft ftep that we 
(hall take in the philofophical journey which 
I propole for your entertainment at the prefent 
meeting, will carry us to the utmoft verge of 
the habitable globe known to the beft geogra- 
phers of old Greece and Egypt i beyond the 
boundary of wHofe knowledge we fhall difcern, 
from the heights of the northern mountains, an 
Empire nearly equal in furface to a fquare of 
fifteen degrees ; an Empire, of which I do not 
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mean toaiiignthe precife limits, but which we 
may confider, for the purpofe of this Differ- 
tation, as embraced on two fides by Tartary 
and IndiUy while the ocean feparates its other 
fides from various AJiatick ifles of great im- 
portance in the commercial fyftem of "Europe : 
annexed to that immenle tradt of land is the 
peninfula of Coreas which a vaft oval bafoii di- 
vides from Nifon or Japan ; a celebrated and 
imperial illand, bearing in arts and in arms, in 
advantage of fituation, but not in felicity of go- 
vernment, a pre-eminence among eaftern king- 
doms analogous to that of Britain among the 
nations of the weft. So many climates are in- 
cluded in lb prodigious an area, that while .the 
principal emporium of China lies nearly under 
the tropick, its metropolis enjoys the tempera- 
ture of Samarkand : fuch too is the diverlity of 
foil in its fifteen provinces, that, while fome 
of them are exquifitely fertile, richly culti- 
vated, and extremely populous, others are 
barren and rocky, dry and unfruitful, with 
plains as wild or mountains as rugged as any in 
Scythia ; and thole either wholly delerted, or 
peopled by favage hordes, who, if they be not 
ftill independent, have been very lately fubdued 
by the perfidy, rather than the valour, of a 
monarch, who has perpetuated his own breach 
of faith in zChineJe poem, of which I have feen 
atranflation. 


The 
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The word Chinuy concerning which I (hall 
offer fome new remarks, is well known to the 
people whom we call the Chlnefe ; but they 
never apply it (I fpeak of the learned among 
them) to themfelves, or to their country : 
themfelves, according to Father Visdelou, 
they defcribe as thep^op/(f ^ Han, or of fbme 
other illuftrious family, by the memory of whole 
aftions they flatter their national pride ; and 
their country they call LMm-cue, or the Central 
Kingdom^ reprefenting it in their lymbolical 
charaders by a parallelogram exadly bifeded : 
at other times they diftinguilh it by the words 
T'ten-hia, or What is under Heaven^ meaning 
all that is valuable on Earth. Since they never 
name themfelves with moderation, they would 
have no right to complain, if they knew that 
European authors have ever Ipoken of them in 
the extremes of applaule or of cenfure ; by 
Ibme they have been extolled as the oldeft and 
the wifeft, as the mofl: learned and moft inge- 
nious, of nations ; whilft others have derided 
their pretenfions to antiquity, condemned their 
government as abominable, and arraigned their 
manners as inhuman, without allowing them 
an element of Icience, or a Angle art, for which 
they have not been indebted to fome more an- 
cient and more civilized race of men. The 
truth perhaps lies, where we ufually find it, 

between 
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between the extremes ; but it is not mydefign td 
accule 'or to defend the Chinefe^ to deprefs or to 
aggrandize them : I (hall confine myfelf to the 
dilcuffion of a queftion connected with my 
former Difcourfes, and far lefs eafy to be folved 
than any hitherto ftarted : ** Whence came 
“ the fingular people, who long had governed 
“ China^ before they were conquered by the 
“ Tartars ?** On this problem, the folution 
of which has no concern, indeed, with our 
political or commercial interefts, but a very 
material connection, if I miftake not, with in- 
terefts of a higher nature, four opinions have 
been advanced, and all rather peremptorily 
aflerted, than fupported by argument and evi- 
dence. By a few writers it has been urged, 
that the Chinefe are an original race, who have 
dwelled for ages, if not from eternity, in the 
land which they now pofiefs : by others, and 
chiefly by the miffionaries, it is aflerted, that, they 
Iprang from the fame ftock with the Hebrews 
and Arabs : a third aflertion is, that of the Arabs 
themfelves, and of M. Pauw, who hold it in- 
dubitable that they were originally Tartars 
defeending in wild clans from the fteeps of 
Imaus : and a fourth, at leaft as dogmatically 
pronounced as any of the preceding, is that of 
the Brahmans^ who decide, without allowing 
any appeal from their decifion, that the Chinas 

(for 
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(for fb they are named in Sanfcrit) were 
Hindus of the CJhatriya^ or military, clafs, 
who, abandoning the privileges of their tribe, 
rambled in different bodies to the north'Caft of 
Bengal ; and forgetting by degrees the rites 
and religion of their anceftors, eftablifhed fe- 
parate principalities, which were afterwards 
united in the plains and valleys which arc 
now poflefled by them. If any one of the three 
laft opinions be juft, the firft of them muft ne- 
cefl'arily be relinquifhed ; but of thofe three, 
the firft, cannot poffibly be fuftained ; becaufe 
it refts on no firmer fupport than a foolilh re- 
mark, whether true or falfe, that Sem^ in Chi- 
nefe, means procreation i and becaufe a 
tea-plant is not more different from a palm, 
than a Chinefe from an ^rab : they are men, 
indeed, as the tea and the palm are vegetables ; 
but human fagacity could not, I believe, dif- 
cover any other trace of refemblance between 
them. One of the Arabs^ indeed, an account 
of whofe voyage to India and China has been 
tranflated by Renaudot, thought the Chinefe 
not only handfomer (according to his ideas of 
beauty) than the Hindus^ but even more like 
his own countrymen in features, habiliments, 
carriages, manners and ceremonies; and this 
may be true, without proving an adual re- 
fcmblance between the Chinefe and Arabs ^ ex- 
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cept ill drefs and complexion. The next opi- 
nion is more connected with that of the Brah- 
mam than M. Paow, probably, imagined; 
for though he tells us exprefsly, that by 5^- 
thiam he meant the ‘Turks or Tartars^ yet the 
dragon on the ftandard, and fbme other pecu-? 
liarities, from which he would infer a clear 
affinity between the old Tartars and the Chi- 
nefe^ belonged indubitably to thofe Scythians 
who are known to have been Goths ; and the 
Goths had manifeftly a common lineage with 
the Hindus, if his own argument, in the Pre- 
face to his Refearches, on the fimilarity of 
language be, as all men agree it is, irrefra- 
gable. That the Chinefe were anciently of a 
Tartarian flock, is a piopoiltion, which I can- 
not otherwife difprove for the prelent, than by 
infilling on the total diflimilarity of the two races 
in manners and arts, particularly in the fine arts 
of imagination, which the Tartars, by their 
own account, never cultivated : but if we Ihew 
lliong. grounds for believing that the firll Chi- 
nefe were actually of an Indian race, it will fol- 
low, that M. PAUwandthe.<4/ «^raremillaken : 
it T to the difculfion of this new, and, in my 
opinion, very interelling point, that I lhall con- 
fine the remainder of my Difeourfe. 

In the Sanferit Inllitutes of Civil and Reli- 
gious Duties, revealed, as the Hindus believe, 

by 
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by Menu, the fon of Brahma', we find the 
following curious paflage : “ Many families of 
** the military clafs, having gradually aban- 
doned the ordinances of the and 

“ the company of Brahmans, lived in a ftate 
of degradation ; as the people of Pundraca 
“ and Odra, thofe of Drayira and Cam- 
bqja, the Tavanas and Bacas, the Paradas 
** and Pahlavas, the Chinas and fome other 
nations.” A full comment on this text 
would here be fuperfluous ; but fince the tef- 
timony of the Indian author, who, though 
certainly not a divine peribnage, was as cer- 
tainly a very ancient lawyer, moralift, and hif- 
torian, is dired and pofitive, difinterefted and 
unfufpefted, it would, I think, decide the 
queftion before us, if we could be fure that 
the word China fignified a Chinefe, as all the 
Pandits, whom I have feparately confulted, 
aflert wixh one voice : they aflTure me, that 
the Chinas of Menu fettled in a fine country 
to the north-eaft of Gaur, and to the eaft of 
Camarup and N^pa/ ; that they have long been, 
and ftill are, famed as ingenious artificers ; and 
that they had themfelves feen old Chinefe idols, 
which bore a manifeft relation to the primitive 
religion of India, before Buddha’s appear- 
ance in it. A well-informed Pandit Ihewed 
pie a Sanferit book in Cajhmirian letters, which» 
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he faid, was revealed by Siva himfelf, and 
entitled SaSitfangama : he read to me a whole 
chapter of it on the heterodox opinions of the 
Ch'maSy who were divided, fays the author, 
into near two hundred clans. I then laid before 
him a map of ; and when I pointed to 
Cajhnisr, his own country, he inftantly placed 
his finger on the north-weftern provinces of 
China, where the Chinas, he laid, firft efta- 
blilhed themfelves ; but he added, that Maha~ 
china, which w'as alfo mentioned in his book, 
extended to the eaftern and fouthern oceans, 
1 believe, neverthelefs, that the Chinefc, Em- 
pire, as we, now call it, was not foimed when 
the laws of Menu were collected ; and for this 
belief, lb repugnant to the general opinion, J 
am bound to olFer my beft reafons. If the 
outline of hiftory and chronology for the laft 
two thoufend years be corredlly traced, (and 
we mufi: be hardy fcepticks to doubt it) the 
poems of Ca'li^da's w'ere corapofed before the 
beginning of our era : now it is clear from in- 
ternal and external evidence, that the Ramayan 
and Mahabharat were confiderably older than 
the produ^ions of that poet ; and it appears 
from the ftyle and metre of the' Dherma Sajira, 
revealed by Menu, that it was reduced to 
writing long before the age of Va'lmic or 
VyA'&4, the fecond of whom names it wit-lt 

applaufe ; 
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applaufe : we {hall not^ therefore, be thought 
extravagant, if we place the compiler of thole 
laws between a thoufand and fifteen hundred 
years before Christ ; efpecially as Buddha, 
whole age is pretty well alcertained, is not 
mentioned in them \ but in the twelfth cen- 
tury before our era, the Chinefe Empire was at 
leaft in its cradle. This fa<St it is necefiary to 
prove ; and my firll witnefs is Confucius 
himlelf. I know to what keen fatire I Ihall 
expofe myfclf by citing that philolbpher, after 
the bitter farcafms of M. Pauw againll him 
and againll: the tranflators of his mutilated, but 
valuable, works ; yet I quote, without fcruple, 
the book entitled Lu'n Yu', of which I pol^fs 
the original with a verbal tranflation, and which 
I know to be fufficiently authentick for my 
prefent purpofe : in the fecond part of it 
CoN-FU-Tsu declares, that although he, 
f ‘ like other men, could relate, as mere leflbns 
“ of morality, the hiftories of the firll: and 
“ fecond imperial houfes, yet, for want of evi- 
“ dencfff he could give no certain account of 
“ them.’’ Now, if the Chinefe themfelves 
do not even pretend, that any hiftorical mo- 
nument exifted, in the age of Confucius, 
preceding the rife of their third dynafty about 
eleven hundred years before the Chr if tan t'poch., 
we may juftly conclude, that the reign of 
Vu'vAM was in the infancy of their Empire, 

which 
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which hardly grew to maturity till fome ages af- 
ter that prince ; and it has been afferted by very 
learned Europeans^, that even of the third dy- 
nafty, which he has the feme of having raifed, no 
Tinfulpefted memorial can now be produced. 

It was not till the eighth century before the 
birth of Our Saviour, that a fmall kingdom was 
eroded in the province of Shen-siy the capital 
of wljich Hood nearly in the thirty -Jifth degree 
of northern latitude, and about Jive degrees to 
the weft of Si~^an : both the country apd its 
metropolis were called Chitty and the dominion 
pf its princes was gradually extended to the eaft 
and weft. A king of Cb'my who makes a figure in 
xheShdhndma among the allies of Afra siya^b, 
was, I prefume, a fovereign of the country 
juft mentioned ; and the river of Chiuj which 
the poet frequently names as the limit of his 
eaftern geography, feems to have been xh^Tellom 
jRJvery which the Cbinefe introduce at the be- 
ginning of their fabulous annals. I ftiould be 
tempted to e^^patiate on fo curious a fubjed ; 
but the prelent occafion allows nothing fuper- 
fjuous, and permits me only to add, that Man- 
GUKha'n died in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, before the city of Chin, which was 
afterwards taken by Kubi.ai ; and that the poets 
of Iran perpetually allude to the diftrids around 
it whiefi they celebrate, with Chegil and Kho- 
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fen, for a number of mufk-animals roving on 
their hills. The territory of Chitit fo called 
by the old Hindt^s, by the Perjians, and by the 
Chinefi (while the Greeks and Arabs were 
obliged, by their defective articulation, to mif^ 
call it <S5«), gave its name to a race of Emperors, 
whofe tyranny made their memory fb unpopu- 
lar, that the modern inhabitants of China hold 
the word in abhorrence, and fpeak of them- 
ielves as the people of a milder and more vir- 
tuous dynafty ; but it is highly probable that 
the whole nation defeended from the Chmas of 
Menu, and mixing with the Tartars^ by 
whom the plains of Honan and the more 
fouthern provinces were thinly inhabited, 
formed by degrees the race of men whom we 
now fee in pofleffion of the nobleft empire in 
^yia. 

In fupport of an opinion, which I offer as the 
refult of long and anxious inquiries, I fliould 
regularly proceed to examine the language and 
letters, religion and phllofophy, of the prefent 
Chinefe, and fubjoin Ibme remarks on their an- 
cient monuments, on their fcience, and on their 
arts, both liberal and mechanical : but their 
fpoken language,, not having been preferved by 
the ufual fymbols of articulate found®, muff 
have been for many ages in a continual flux. ; 
their letters, if we may fo call them, are 
merely the fymbols of ideas ; their popular 

religion 
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religion was imported from India in an age 
comparatively modern ; and their pbilofophy 
feems yet in {o rude a ftate, as hardly to deferve 
idle appellation : they have no ancient monuments ^ 
from which their origin can be traced even by 
plauiible conjedlure ; their faiences are wholly 
exoticki and their mechanical arts haye nothing 
jn them charaderiftic of a particular family ; 
nothing which any let of men, in a country fa 
highly fayoured by nature, might not have dif- 
covered and improved. They have, indeed, 
both national muflc and national poetry, and 
both of them beautifully pathetick ; but of 
painting, fculpture, or architedlure, as arts of 
imagination, they feem (like other ylfaticksy 
to have no idea. Inftead, therefore, of enlarg- 
ing feparately on each of thofe heads, I fhall 
briefly enquire, how far the literature and re- 
ligious pradlices of China conhrm or oppole the 
propofition which I have advanced. 

The declared and fixed opinion of M. de 
Goignes, on the fubjefl before us, is nearly 
coniK<£lcd with that of the l^rahmans ; he main7 
tains, that the Chinefe were emigrants from 
Egypt ; and the Egyptians^ or Ethiopians (for 
they were clearly the fame people), had indubi- 
tably a common origin with the old natives of 
India^ as the affinity of their languages,, and of 
their inftruclions, both religious and political, 
fully evinces ; but that China was peopled a few 

centuries 
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centuries before our era by a colony from the 
banks of the N/Tf, though neither Perjians nor 
Arabs, ‘Tartars nor Hindus, ever heard of fuch 
an emigration, is a paradox, which the bare 
authority even of fo learned a man cannot fup- 
port ; and fince reafon grounded on fafls can 
alone decide fuch a queftion, we have a right to 
demand clearer evidence and ftronger arguments 
than any that he has adduced. The hierogly- 
phicks of Egypt bear, indeed, a ftrong refem- 
blance to the mythological fculptures and paint- 
ings of India, but leem wholly diffimilar to 
the fymbolical fyftem of the Chinefe, which, 
might eafily have been invented (as they aflert) 
by an individual, and might very naturally have 
been contrived by the firft Chinas, or out-caft 
Hindus, who either never knew, or had for- 
gotten, the alphabetical chara£ters of their 
wifer .anceftors. As to the table and buft of 
Isis, they feem to be given up as modern 
forgeries ; but, if they w'ere indifputably ge- 
nuine, they would be nothing to the purpofe ; 
for the letters on the buft appear to have been 
defigned as alphabetical ; and the fabiicator of 
them (if they really were fabricated in Europe) 
was uncommonly happy, fince two or three of 
them are exaflly the fame with thole on a metal 
pillar yet ftanding in the north of India. In 
Egypt, if we can rely on the teftimony of the 
Greeks, who ftudied no language but their own, 

there 
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there were two fets of alphabetical charaaers ; 
the one popular^ like the various letters ufed in 
our Indian provinces ; and the other faeerdotal, 
like the T>ivandgar\ efpecially that form of it 
which we fee in the Veda : befides which, they 
had two forts of facred fculpture ; the; one Am- 
ple, like the figures of Buddha and the three 
Ra'mas ; and the other allegorical, like the 
images of Ganp:'sa, or Divine Wifdom^ and 
Isa'ni', or Nature^ with all their emblematical 
accompaniments : but the real charaBer of the 
Chinefe appears wholly diftinft from any Egyp~ 
lian writing, either myfteriousor popular ; and 
as to the fancy of M. de Guignes, that the 
complicated fymbols of China were at firft no 
more than Phenician monograms, let us hope, 
that he has abandoned fo wild a conceit, which 
he flatted probably with no other view than to 
difplay his ingenuity and learning. 

We have ocular proof, that the few radical 
charafters of the Chinefe were originally (like 
our aflronomical and chymical fymbols) the 
•piftures or out-lines of vifible objects, or figu- 
rative figns for fimple ideas, which they have 
multiplied by the mofl ingenious combinations 
and the liveliefl metaphors ; but as the fyflem 
is peculiar, I believe, to themfelves and the *^a- 
panefe^ it would be idle and oflentatiousto enlarge 
on it at prefent ; and, for the reafons 'already 
intimated, it neither corroborates nor weakens 

the 
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tlie opinion which I endeavour to fupport. 
The fame may as truly be faid of their fpoketi 
language ; for, independently of its conftant 
fluduation during a feries of ages, it has the 
peculiarity of excluding four or five founds 
which other nations articulate, and is clipped 
into monofyllables, even when the ideas eX- 
prefled by them, and the written lymbols fof 
thofe ideas, are very complex. This hasarifen* 
I fuppofe, from the Angular habits of the peo- 
ple ; for though their common tongue be fa 
muJicaUy accented as to form a kind of recitative, 
jet it wants thofe grammatical accents, with- 
out which all human tongues would appear rao- 
nofyllabick ; thus Amitay with an accent on 
the firft lyllable, means, in the Sanfcrit lan- 
guage, immeafurable ; and the natives of Ben^ 
gal pronounce it Omito ; but when the reli- 
gion of Buddha, the fen of Maya, was carried 
hence into Chinay the people of that country, 
unable to pronounce the name of their new 
God, called him Focy the fon of MoyCy and 
(fivided his epithet Amita into three lyllables 
O-Mi-TO, annexing to them certain ideas of 
their own, and exprefling them in writing by 
three diftind lymbols. We may judge from 
this inftance, whether a comparifon of their 
ipoken tongue with the diale<£ts of other na- 
tions can lead to any certain conclufion as to 
their origin ; yet the inflance which I have 

givea 
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g^ven fupplies me with an argument frotii 
ahalngy, which I produce as conjeAural only} 
t)ut which appears more plaufible the oftener 1 
ccoiiider it. The Buddha of the Hindus is un- 
queftionably the Foe of China ; but the great 
progenitor of the Cbihefe is alfo named by them 
Fo-hi, where the lecond monoiyllable fignifies, 
it feems, a FiMim : now the anceftor of that 
military tribe whom the Hindus call the Cban^ 
dravanfa^ or children of the Moon, was, ac- 
cording to their Puranas or legends, Buddha^ 
or the genius of the planet Mercury, from 
whom, in the ffth degree, deicended a prince 
named Druiiya ; whom his father Yaya'ti 
lent in exile to the eaft of Hindujidn» with this 
imprecation, ** May thy progeny be ignorant of 
“ the FeddV* The name of the banilhed prince 
could not be pronounced by the modern Chi- 
nefe ; and though I dare not conjedture, that 
the laft fyllable of it has been changed into 
Yao, I may neverthelefs obferve, that Yao 
was the fifth in defceatfrom Fo-rii, or at leaft 
the fifth mortal in the firft imperial dynafty f 
that all Chtnefe hiftory before him is confidered, 
by the Chtnefe themfelves, as poetical or fabu- 
lous; that his father Ti' co, like the Indian kinz 
Yaya'ti, was the firft prince who married fe* 
v»ral women ; and that Fo-hi, the head of 
their race, appeared, fay the Chinefe^ io a pro- 
vince of the weft, and held his court in the tcr- 

ritoiy 
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i-itory of Cb'm, where the rovers mentioned 
hy the India legiflatof are fuppofed to have 
fettled. Another cirCumftance in the parallel 
is very remarkable i according to Father De 
Premare, in his Trafton Chinefe Mythology, 
the mother of ^*o-Hi was the daughter of 
Ileaven^ furnamed Flower-lovitig ; and as the 
nymph was walking alone on the bank of a 
river with a fimilar name, Ihe found herfelf on 
a fudden encircled by a rainbow ; loon after 
which Ihe became pregnant, and at the end of ’ 
twelve years was delivered of a fon radiant as 
herfelf, who, among other titles, had that of 
Suh, or St<ir of the Tear, Now, in the my* 
thological fyftem of the Hindus ^ the nymph 
Ro'hini^, who prefides over the fourth lunar 
manfion, was the favourite miftrefs of So'ma, 
or the Moony among whofe numerous epithets, 
we find Cumudandyacay or delighting in a fpe- 
cies of water-flowery that blofl'oms at night} 
and their offspring was Budha, regent of a 
planet, and called alfb, from the names of his 
parents, Rauhine'ya or SaumVa. It is true, 
that the learned Miffidnary explains the word 
Sifi by Jupiter ; but ari exadl refemblance 
between two fiich fables could not have been 
expefled ; and it is fufHcient for my purpofe 
that they feem to have a family Ijkenefs. The 
God Budha, lay the Indiansy married Ila', 
Q whole 
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whoie father was preferved in a miraculous ark 
from an univerfal deluge: now, although I 
cannot infift .with confidence, that the 
how in the Chinefe fable alludes to the Mofaick 
narrative of the Flood, nor build any fblid ar- 
gument on the divine perfonage Niv-va, of 
whole charailer, and even of whofe fex, the 
hiHorians of China fpeak very doubtfully; I 
may, neverthelefs, aflure you, after full en- 
quiry and confideration, that the Chinefe^ like 
the Hindus^ believe this earth to have been 
wholly covered with water, which, in works 
of undifputed authenticity, they defcribe as 
flowing abundantly^ then fubjidingt and fepa- 
rating the higher from the lower age of mankind \ 
that the divi/ion of time, from which their poe- 
tifcal hiftory begins, juft preceded the appear- 
ance of Fo-hi on the mountains of Ch'tn, but 
that the great inundation, in the reign of Yao, 
was either confined to the low-lands of his 
kingdom, if the whole account of it be not a 
fable; or if it contain any allufion to the Flood 
of Noah, has been ignorantly milplaced by 
the Chinefe Annalifts. 

The importation of a new religion into 
China, in the firft century of our Era, muft 
lead us to fuppole, that the former lyftem, 
whatever it was, had been found inadequate to 
the purpofe of reftraining the great body of the 
people from thofe offences agaiuft confcience 

and 
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virtue which the civil power could nek 
Ireach; and it is hardly ^ilible that, without 
fuch reftriftions, any government could long 
have fubfifted with felicity ; for no government 
can long fubiift without equal juidice, aild juf- 
tice cannot be adminiflrered without the lan^ions 
of religion; Of the religious opinions enter- 
tained by Confucius and his followers we 
may glean a general notion frbm the fragments 
of their works tranilated by Couplet : they 
profefled a firm belief in the Supreme God, 
and gave a demondration of his Being, and of* 
his Providertccj from the exquifite beauty and 
perfection of the celefiial bodies, and the won- 
derful order of nature in the whole fabrick of . 
the vifible world. From this belief they de- 
duced a fyftem of Ethicks^ which the philofo- 
pher fums Up in a few words at the clofe of the 
LinyU : ** He,*’ feys CoNFbdius, “ who 
“ lhali be fully perfuaded, that the* Lord df 
** Heaven governs the Univerfe, who (hall iii 
** all things chuie moderation, who (hall per- 
“ fe^ly know his own fpecies, and fo a£t 
** among them, that his life and maniiets may 
conform to his knowledge of God and h&n, 

** mky be truly faid to difcharge alj the duties of 
a iage, and to be far exalted above the com- 
“ mon herd of thfe human race.** But fuch 
a religion and fuch morality could never have 

a 1)^ 
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' been general ; and we find, that the people of 
Qi 'ma bad an ancient iyftetn of ceremonies and 
liiperflitions, which the government and the 
philofbphers appear to have encouraged, and 
which has an apparent affinity with fomc parts 
of the oldefl Indian worfhip : they believe in 
the agency of genii, or tutelary fpirits, pre- 
fiding over the ftars and the clouds, over lakes 
and rivers, mountains, valleys, and woods, over 
certain regions and towns, over all the elements 
(of which, like the HindnSy they reckon 
and particularly over .the mofl brilliant of 
them ; to thofe deities they offered vi<ftims on 
high places ; and the following paflage from 
, the Shi ciny or Book of Odesy is very much in 
th,e ftyle of the Br^hmns : “ Even they who 
“ perform a facrifice with due reverence can- 
“ not perfedly affure themfelves, that the di- 
vine fpirits accept their oblations ; and far 
*** lefs can they who adore the Gods with lan- 
“ guor and ofcitaucy clearly perceive their 
“ facred iUapfes.” 

These areimperfe^i traces indeed, but they 
are traces of ^n affinity between the religion of 
Menu and that of the Chinasy whom he names 
atnong the apoftates from it. M. Le Gen- 
..TIL, obferv^, he fays, a ftrong refemblance 
between the funeral rites of the Chinefe 
and the Srkddha of the Hindus ; and M. 
Bailly, after a learned iriveftigation, 
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concludes, that ** even the puerile and ablurd 
“ ftories of the Cbtnefe fabulifts contain a rem* 
“ nai\t of ancient Indian hiftory, with a faint 
** iketch of the firft Hindu ages.” 

As the Bauddhas, indeed, were Hindus, it 
may naturally be imagined, that they carried 
into China many ceremonies praflifed in their 
own country ; but the Bauddhas politively for- 
bad the immolation of cattle; yet we know, 
that various animals, even bulls and men, were 
anciently facrificed by the CJ}inefe ; befides 
which we difeover many Angular marks of re- 
lation between them and the old Hindus : as in 
the remarkable period of four hundred and 
thirty -two thoujand, and the cycle, of Jixty, 
years ; in the predile£lion for the myftical num- 
ber nine ; in many fimilar fafts and great 
feftivals, efpecially at the folftices and equi- 
noxes ; in the juft mentioned obfequies, con- 
fifting of rice and fruits, offered to the manes 
of their anceftors ; in the dread of dying child- 
lefs, left fuch ofiering ihould be intermitted ; 
and, perhaps, in their common abhorrence of 
red objefts, which the Indians carried fo far, 
that Menu himfelf, where he allows a Brah-^ 
man to trade, if he cannot otherwife fupport 
life, abfolutcly forbids “ his trafficking in any 
“ fort of red cloths, whether linen or woollen, 
“ or made of woven bark,” 

0.3 Ali, 
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All the circumilances which have beei| 
BsenticHied under the two heads of literature 
andf retigm feem collectively to prove (as far as 
fuch a queftion admits proof) that the Chineje. 
and were originally the fame people ; but 

having been feparated near four thoufand years, 
have retained few ftrong features of their an- 
cient confanguinity, cfpecially as the Hindut 
have preferved their old language and ritual, 
while the Cbinefe very foon loft both ; and the 
Hindus have conftantly intermarried among 
themfelves, while the Chinefe^ by a mixture 
of Tartarian blood from the time of their firft 
eftablilhment, have at length formed a race 
diftind iu appearance teth frpm Indians and 
Tartars. 

A SIMILAR diverfity has arifen, I believe, 
from fimilar caufes, between the people of 
China and Japan ; in the fecond of which na- 
tions we have now, or foon {hall have, as cor- 
rect and as ample inftruCtion as can poilibly be 
obtained without a perfeCt acquaintance with 
the Chinefe characters, 

Kempfer has taken from M. Titsingh the 
honour of being the firft, and he from Kemp- 
fer that of being the only European^ who;, 
by a long refidence in Japeait and a familiar in- 
tercourfe with the principal natives of it, has 
been able lo collcCt authentic materials for the 

natural 
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natural and civil hiftory of a country fecluded^ 
as the Rsmans ufed to lay of our own Ifland, 
from the rejl of the World. The works of 
thofe illuftrious travellers will conHrm and evcir 
bellifli each other ; and when M, Titsikgh 
fliall have acquired a knowledge of Chinefe^ to 
which. a part of his leifure in Java will be de- 
voted, his precious colleilion of books in that 
language, on the laws and revolutions, the na- 
tural productions, the arts, manufactures, and 
Iciences, of Japan, will be in his hapds an 
inexhauftible mine of new and important in- 
formation. Both he and his predecellbr aflert 
with confidence, and I doubt not with truth, 
that the Japanefe would refent, as an infult on 
their dignity, the bare fuggeftion of their de- 
fccnt from the Chinefe, whom they furpafs in 
leveral of the mechanical arts, and, what is of 
greater confequence, in military fpirit ; but 
they do not, 1 underftand, mean to deny, that 
they are a branch of the fame ancient ftem with 
the people of China and, were that faCt ever 
fo warmly contefted by them, it might be 
proved by an invincible argument, if the pre- 
ceding part of this Dilcourfe, on the origin of 
the Chinefe, be thought to coqtain juft reafoniug. 

In the firft place, it feems inconceivable, 
that the Japanefe, who never appear to have 
lieen conquerors or conquered, fliould have 
0^4 adopted 
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adopted the whole fyftetn of Chinefe literature 
with all its inconveniences and intricacies, if an 
imraemorial connexion had not fubfifted be- 
tween the two nations ; or, in other words, if 
the bold and ingenious race who peopled Japan 
in the middle of the thirteenth century before 
Christ, and about fix hundred years after- 
wards eftabliflied their monarchy, had not 
carried with them the letters and learning 
which they and the Chinefe had poflefled in 
common ; but my principal argument is, that 
the Hindu or Egyptian idolatry has prevailed 
in Japan from the earliefl: ages ; and among the 
idols worfliipped, according to Kempfer, in 
that country before the innovations of Sa'cya 
or .Buddha, whom the Japanefe allb calj 
Amida, we find many of thole which we fee 
every day in the temples of Bengal ; particu- 
larly the Goddefs with many arms, reprefenting 
the powers of nature, in Egypt- named Isis, 
and here Isa'ni' or Isi', whofe image, as it is 
exhibited by the German traveller, all the Brhh- 
mans to whom I Ihewed it immediately recog- 
nized with a mixture of pleafureand enthufiafm. 
It is veiy true, that the Chinefe differ widely from 
the natives of Japan in their vernacular dia- 
lers, in external manners, and perhaps in the 
ftrength of their mental faculties ; but las,. wide 
a difference is obfervable among all the nations 

of 
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of the Gothic family ; and we might account 
even for a greater diffimilarity, by confidering 
the number of ages during which the feveraf 
fwarms have been feparated from the great 
Indian hive, to which they primarily belonged. 

The modern 'Japancfe gave Kempfer'. the 
idea of poliflied Tartan ; and it is reafonable 
to believe, that the people of Japan^ who were 
originally Hindus of the martial clafs, and ad- 
vanced farther eaftward than the Ch’mas^ have, 
like them, infenfibly changed their features 
and charafters by intermarriages with various 
T'artarian tribes, whom they found loofely 
fcattered over their ifles, or who afterwards 
fixed their abode in them. 

Having now fhewn, in five Difcourles, that 
the Arabs and Tartars were originally diftinft 
races, while the Hindus^ Chinefe, and Japanefe, 
prtjceeded from another ancient ftem, and that 
all the three ftems may be traced to Iran^ as to* 
a common centre, from which it is highly pro- 
bable, that they diverged in various direftions 
about four thoufand years ago, I may feem to 
have accomplilhed my defign of inveftigating 
the origin of the AJiatick nations ; but the 
queftions which I undertook to difeufs are not 
yet ripe for a ftrift analytical argument ; and it 
will firft be neceffary to examine with fcrupu- 
Jous attention all the detached or infulated races 

of 
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of men, who either inhabit the borders of 
Jn/iia, Arabia^ Tartaty, Perjia^ and China^ ot 
are iirterTperfed in the mountainous and uncul" 
tivated parts of thofe extenfive regions. 

Tq this examination I (hall, at our next An- 
nual Meeting, allot an entire Difcourfe ; and 
if, after all our inquiries, no more than three 
primitive races can be found, it will be a fubfe- 
quent confideration, whether thofe three ftocks 
had one common root, and, if they had, by 
what means that root was preferved amid the 
violent Ihocks which our whole globe appears 
evidently to have fuftained. 
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ISLAND 
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HINZUAN OR JOHANNA, 

. . " 

JfINZ VAN (a name which has been gra^ 
dually corrupted into An%uame^ Anjuan^ 
Juannyf and Johanna) has been governed about 
two centuries by a colony oi Arabs, and exhibits 
a curious inflance of the flow approaches towards 
ciyilization which are made by a fmall commu’^ 
pity, with naaiiy natural advantages, but with 
few means of improving them. An account of 
this Afpcan ifland, in which we hear the 
language apd fee the manners of Arabia, may 
neither be uninterefting in itfelf, nor foreign tp 
the objefts of enquiry ptopofedr at the inftitution 
pf our Society, 

Oiir 
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On Monday the 28th of July 1783, after • 
a voyage in the Crocodile of ten weeks and 
two (Jays from the rugged iflands of Cape Verd^ 
our eyes were delighted with a profpe£t fo 
beautiful, that neither a painter nor a poet could 
perfectly reprefent it, and fo cheering to us, 
that it can juftly be conceived by fuch only as 
have been in our preceding fituation. It was 
the fun rifing in full fjdendour on the ifle of 
May at a (as the fcamen called it), which we 
had joyfully diftinguilhed the preceding after- 
noon by the height of its peak, and which now 
appeared at no.great diftance from the windows 
of our cabin ; while Hin%{ian., for which we 
had fo long panted, was plainly difcernible 
a-head, where its high lands prefented them- 
lelves with remarkable boldnefs. The weather 
was fair ; the water fmooth ;*,and a gentle 
breeze drove us eafily before dinner-time round 
a rock, on which the Brilliant ftruck juft a year 
before, into a commodious road *, where we 
dropped our anchor early in the evening : we 
had feen Mobila, another lifter ifland, in the 
courfe of the day. 

The frigate was prefently furrounded with 
canoes, and the deck foon crowded with na- 
tives of all ranks, from the high-born chief, 
who walhed linen, to the half-naked flave, 

* Lat. 12°. 10. 47". S. Long. 44'. 25' 5". E. by the 
lilafter. 
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who (Mily paddled. Moft of them had letjera 
of recommendation from Englijhmeny which 
none erf" them were able to read, though they 
fpoke Englijh intelligibly ; and feme appeared 
vain of titles which our countrymen had 
given them in play, according to their fup- 
pofed ftations ; we had lords, dukes, and 
princes on board, foliciting our cuftom, and 
importuning us for prefents. In faft, they were 
too fenfiblc to be proud of empty founds, but 
juftly imagined, that thole ridiculous titles 
would ferve as marks of diftinftion, and, by 
attradling notice, procure for them fomething 
fubftantial. The only men of real confequence 
in the ifland, whom we faw before we landed, 
were the Governor Abdullah, fecond coufin 
to the King, and his brother A£wi', with their 
feveral fons ; all of whom will again be parti- 
cularly mentioned ; they underflood Arabick^ 
feemed zealots in the Mohammedan faith, and 
admired my copies of the Alkoran ; fome verfes 
of vidiich they read, whilft Alwi' perufed the 
opening of atiofher Arabian mauufeript, and 
explained it in Englijh more accurately than 
could have been expefted. 

The next morning fhewed us the ifland in 
all its beauty ; and the feene was fb diverfifled, 
that a diflinft view of it could hardly have been 
exhibited by the beft pencil : you muft, there- 
fore, be fatisfied wtth a mere defeription, writ- 
ten 
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ten on the very fpot, and compared attentively 
with the natural landicape. We were at an* 
chor in a fine bay, and before us was a vail am- 
phitheatre, of which you may form a general 
notion by picturing in your minds a multitude) 
of hillsinfinitely varied in fizc and figure, and 
then fuppofing them to be thrown together^ 
with a kind of artlefs fymmetry^ in all imagi- 
nable pofitionsi The back ground was a fcries 
of mountains, one of which is pointed, near 
half a mile perpendicularly high from the level 
of the fea, and little more than three miles 
from the fhore : all of them were richly clothed 
with wood, chiefly fruit-trees, of an exquifite 
verdure. I had feen many a mountain of a 
ftupendous height in ^a/fs and Swfjferland, 
but never faw one before, round the bofbm of 
which the clouds were almoft continually rol- 
ling, while its green fummif rofe flourifhing above 
thCth, and received from them an additional 
brightnefs. Next to this diftant range of hills 
was another tier, part of which appeared 
charmingly verdant, and part rather barren ; 
but the contraft of colours changed even this 
nakednefs into a beauty : nearer ftill were in- 
numerable mountains, or rather cliffs, which 
brought down their verdure and fertility quite 
to the beach ; fb that every (hade of green, the 
fweeteft of colours, was difplayed at one vieW 
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by land and by water* But nothing conduced 
more to the variety of this enchanting profpeil 
than the many rows of palm-trees, especially 
the tall and graceful Areca's, on the fliores, in 
the valleys, and on the ridges of hills, where 
one might almoft fuppofe them to have been 
planted regularly by defign. A more beautiful 
appearance can fcarce be conceived, than fuch 
a number of elegant palms in fuch a hcuation, 
with luxuriant tops, like verdant plumes, placed 
at juft intervals, and Ihewing between them 
part of the remoter landfcape, while they left 
the reft to be fupplied by the beholder’s imagi- 
nation. The town of Matfamiulb lay on our 
left, remarkable at a diftance for the tower of 
the principal Molque, which was built by 
HALfMAH, a Queen of theiftand, from whom 
the prefent King is defcended : a little on our 
right was a fmall town, called Bantani. Neither 
the territory of Nice, with its olives, date- 
trees, and cyprefles, nor the ifles of Hires, 
with their delightful orange-groves, appeared 
lb charming to me as the view from the road of 
Hinzian ; which, neverthelefs, is far furpafled, 
as the Captain of the Crocodile afliired us, by 
many of the iflands in the fouthern ocean. If life, 
were not too Ihort for the complete diftharge of 
all our relpeftive duties, publick and private, 
and for the acquifition even of neceflary know- 
ledge 
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ledg0 in any degree of perfe«9:ion, with ho^ 
mw:h fdeafure and improvement might a great 
of it be fpent in admiring the beauties of 
this wonderful orb, and contemplating the na- 
ture pf man in all its varieties ! 

W E hallened to tread on firm land, to which 
we had been fo long difufed, and went on Ihore, 
after breakfaft, to lee the town, and return the 
Governor’s vilit. As we walked, attended by a 
crowd of natives, I furprized them by reading 
aloud an Arahick infeription over the gate of a 
Mofque^ and ftill more, when I entered it, by 
explaining four fentences, which were written 
very diftindlly on the wall, fignifying, “ that 
“ the world was given us for our own edifica- 
** tion, not for the purpofe of railing fump- 
** tuous buildings ; life, for the difebarge of 
“ moral and religious duties, not for pleafurable 
“ indulgences ; wealth, to be liberally be* 

“ “ ftowed, not avaricioufly hoarded ; ^dlearn- 
“ ing to produce good aftions, not empty dif- 
“ putes.” We could not but refpeft the 
•temple even of a falle prophet, in which we 
found fuch excellent morality ; we faw nothing 
better among the Romijh trumpery in the 
church at Madera. 

When we came to Abdullah’s houfe, 
we were conduced through a fmall court-yard 
into an open room, on each fide pf which was 

a large 
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& iargS and convenient fofe* and above it a high 
bed-place in a dark recefs, over which a chintx 
Counterpane hung down from the ceiling : this 
is the general form of the beft rooms ih the 
ifland j and moft of the tolerable houfes have a 
fimilar apartment on the oppofite fide of the 
court, that there may be at all hours a place in 
the fliade for dinner or for repole. We were 
entertained with ripe dates from Temen^ and 
the milk of cocoa-nuts ; but the heal; of the 
room, which feemed acceffible to all who chofo 
to enter it, and the feent of muik or civet* 
with which it was perfumed, foon made us de- 
lirous of breathing a purer air ; nor could I be 
detained long by the Arabkk manulcripts 
which the Governor produced, but which ap- 
peared of little ufe, and confequently of no 
value, except to fuch as love mere curiofities t 
one of th^, indeed, relating to the penal law 
of the Mohammedans i I would gladly have 
purchafed at a juft price ; but he knew not what 
to alk, and I knew that better books on that fob-* 
je6t might be procured in Bengal. He then 
offered me a black boy for one of my Alkorans* 
and prefled me to barter an Indian drefs, which 
he had leen on board the Ihip, for a cow and Calf j 
the golden flippers attradted him moft, linCehis 
wife, Jbe laid, would like to wear them ; and 
for that^ realbn I made him a prelent of them { 

R but 
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deftioed the book and the. roix: for his 
&perior. No high opinion could be formed of 
Sait YA© Abdullah, who Teemed very eage^ 
gain, and very fervile where he expeded it. 

Otn next vifit was to Shaikh Sa'lim, the 
King’s eldeft Ton ; and if we had feen him firfl, 
the ftate of civilization in Hinz&an would have 
a{^)eared at its loweft ebb ; the worft EngHJh 
hackney in the worft ftable is better lodged, 
and looks more princely than this heir ap- 
parent; but though his mien and apparel were 
extremely favage, yet allowance foould have 
been made for his illnefs, which, as we after- 
wards learned, was an abfoefs in the Ipleen, a 
difordernot uncommon in that country, and 
frequently cured, agreeably to the Arahian 
pradrice, by the adl:ual cautery. He was in- 
cef&ntly chewing pieces of the Areca-nut with 
flicll-lime ; a cuftom borrowed, I fuppofe, from 
the InSans^ who greatly improve the com- 
pohtion with Ipices and betel-leaves, to which 
they formerly added camphor : all the natives 
of rank chewed it, but not, 1 think, to fo great 
an exccfs. Prince Sa'lfm from tune to time 
gazed at himfelf with complacency in a piece 
of broken iooking-glafs, which was g^ued on a 
fimll hoard, afpecirhen of wrccchedneft which 
|voo|)ierved in no othd; hbufc'; but many dr- 
fumftanqes convinced ti»' that the apparently 

low 
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low coaditkm of Im Ro^ral 'Hightidfst who 
was fiot on bad with hU father, and 

ieeatedttot co want authority, proceeded wbolfy 
from his avarice. His h^her HAMD^r^aLAH, 
who generally refides in the town of Dom^f, 
has a ver)!. diderent charader, .being cfteemedA 
man of worth, good fenfe, an4 karning-i he 
had Come the day bdforeto Matjin^o, on hear- 
ing that an Ettgif^ frigate was in the road ; and 
1 having gone out lor a few minutes to read an 
Arabkk inicriptton, found, him on my return 
devouring a manulctipt, which I had left with 
Ibme of the compiiny. He is a Ka^ or Mo* 
hammedan judge; and as be leeTOed to have 
more knowledge than his countrymen, I was 
extremely concerned that lhad j(p little conver- 
fation with him. The King, SfiAiAn AfiMS/D, 
has a younger Ion, named AbdvllAh, whole 
ufual rcfidence is in the town of Wdni^ which 
he feldom kaves, as the ftate of his health is 
veiy infirm. Since the fucceffion to the title 
and authority of Sultan Is not unalterably fixed 
in one line, but requires confirmation by the 
Chiefs of the ifland, it is not imprt^bk th^ 
they may hereafter be conferied on Prince 
Hamdullah. 

A LITTLE beyond the hole ki which SaTiiS 
teceived tts, was his Harain, air die apartment 
wf hk Women, whudi he us to kq, 

R a not 
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^ through polttenefs. to Grangers, as Wc 
believed at but> as 1 learned afiierwards 
from- his own lips* in expe^tion o/£ a prefent : 
We faw only two or three miferable creatures 
with their^eads covered, while the favourite, 
as we fuppofed, flood behind a coarfe curtain, 
and flieu^d her ankles under it loaded with 
lilver rings ; which, if fhe was capable of re- 
flexion, fhe mufl have conlidered as glittering 
fetters rather than ornaments ; but a rational 
being would have preferred the condition of a 
wild bead, expofed to perils and hunger in a 
foreft, to the fplendid mifeiy of being wife or 
tniftrefs to Sa'lim. 

Before we returned, Alwi' was defirous of 
-fhewing me Jiis books ; but the day was too 
far advanced, and 1 promifed to vifit him feme 
other morning. The Governor, however, pre- 
vailed on us to fee his place in the country, 
where he invited us to dine the next day : the 
walk was extremely pleafant from the town to 
the fide erf” a rivulet, which formed in one part 
a finaU pool very convenient for bathing, and 
thence, through groves and alleys, to the foot 
of a hill ; but the dining-room was little better 
than an open barn, and was recommended onTy 
by the coolncfs o£its.fhade. Abdullah would 
actNaapany us on (air return to the lbip$ toge- 
ther^w^ two M^/*r, who Arabickm- 

differently. 
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differently, and fwracd cagef to fee allTOy ma* 
nuferipts; but they were very moderately 
learned, and gazed with llnpid wQtoderoh a fine 
copy of the Hamdfik ahd on other coUe^ona 
of ancient poetry. 

Early the next morning a black mefiisnger^ 
with a tawney lad as his interpreter, came from 
Prince Sa'lim ; who, having broken his per* 
fpe^rive-glafs, wiflied to procure another by 
purchafe or barter : a polite anfwer was^ rtn 
turned, and fteps taken to gratify his wifees; 
As we on our part exprefled a d^e to vifit the 
King at Domonit the Prince’s meflenger told us, 
that his mafter would, no doubt, lend us pa*' 
lanquins (for there was not an horfe in the 
ifland), and order a fufBcient number of hi^ 
vaffals to carry us, whom we might pay for 
their trouble, as we thought juft: we com-* 
miffioned him, therefore, to alk that favour, 
and begged that all might be ready for our ex- 
curfion before fun-rife, that we might efcape 
the heat of the noon, which, though it was 
the middle of winter, we bad found cxt»ffive,' 
The boy, whofe name was Combo Madi* 
ftaid with us longer than his com^nbn : there 
was fiwnething in his look fo ingenuoi^^ and in 
his broken Engiijb fo fimple, that we en- 
eonraged him to continue his innocent prattle. 
He wrote and read Afabiek tolerably wcU, and 
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liir 4<Mti ^ eey eh<$ fumtts of townt 

^aad, which, t^&rA told ii4e, wt^s |ifo^ 
pcdyodled yhe fy\M' ^ W^ag 

iMt whflt^^et- he liked, he had in cata^iki with 
tlie Governor and other nobles 5 hut hardly in a 
^«iter dt^ree ; his petition for Ibmc laven- 
’wtsVeadily granted j anda finall bottle 
of k was fo acoeptalder to him; that, if we had 
filtered him, he would hwe kifTed our feet : 
hat it was not £esr huh^lf tb^ he i;ejoiced fa 
ext^va^mtly^ he Kddi us, with tears Oarting 
from bis eyes,' that his mother would be pleafrd 
yrith it, the idea di her pleafure leemed to 
fiU hiai'.with. rapture t pever did 1 fee filial af- 
Ifisdlion mord warmly frit, or more t^derly 
tM, ki ■ ihy unafhx^edly exprefied; 
yd| thb h^ wa» uota frvemrite of the oncers, 
who^thought hfrn actfrdr* kiis mothBr*t( «ame, 
hP fridy was Fa''tii«a | On^ fie impor-. 
tuned us to vififi hPr t cdnPeivmg, I fuppole, 
that all mankind. mufr love apd adtpire her: 
Weprondfrdsee^ti^ himj and, having npade 
fism &v«nd prefrnis, perpaitted him to return* 
As hOreoanded me of At-APPiSr in the 
kim tale, I defigned to; give, turn that nan^e in 0 
ieconinpBadBmty. whi^h hp pre^ me 
to wtsto, hadlead of St.. Domingo, as fome 
viBtor had ridiculoufiy cajUodhim; 
hm, 6ioe dto ainfion} wo«(d nos hayo hpeo ge- 
nerally 
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nefally and finiee tfao title Alau'ldht, 

of. Eminencp in FaHhf' teix^t have o^nded his 
iujieHors; 1 tbov^ht it advifestde for him to 
kee|} hti African name. 

A v*«t kdi^srent ^nner was prepared for 
us at thehouie of the <5overnor, whom w e did 
not lee the whole day, as it was the jbeginnihg 
of Ramadan, the Mobamnedan Lent, and he 
was engaged in his devotions, or made them 
his excufe ; but his eldeil Ion iat by us, while 
We dined, togi^her with Mo's a, who wasem* 
ployed, jointly with his broths Hvsain, as 
purveyor to the Captain cf the frigate. 

Havjkg obferved a very elegant Ihrub, that 
grew about (ix feet high in the court-yard, but 
waS not then in flower, I karned with pleafuee, 
that it was hinndf of which I had read ib much 
in AraBtan poems, and which European bota- 
nifts have ridiculoufty named Lawfonia. Mo'sa 
bruifed fome of the leaves, and, having moift- 
ened them with Water^ applied them to our 
nails, and the tips our fingers, which in a 
Ihort time became of a dark orange-fcarlet. I 
had before ccmceived a different idea of jdsis 
dye, and imagined, that it was uM ly the 
Ar<^s to imitate the natural redaefs of thofe 
parts in young 'and healthy perfbas, which in 
aH epuhtfies muft be imnfidered as a beauty ; 
perhaps a iefs quantity of binnd, or the fame 
R 4 differently 
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di&rcntiy prepared^ ooight have produced ?ha^ 
Theold mi?n in Arabi4 ui^ th^.i^edye; 
to codceai their gray hair, while tMf' d^ughi 
ters were dyeing their lips and gums tdack, tp iet; 
off the whiteqefs pf their teeth , Jp; univerfal 
in all natirajs and ages are perl(Qnal vanity, ap4 
a love of difgiiiling truth \ though in all cai^, 
the hirther our ipecies recede (tom nature, thp 
^tfther they depart from true heauty ; apd men 
at leaft ihould diidain to ufe artifice or deceit 
for any purpofeor on any occafion ; if the wo^ 
men of rank zt Parity or thole in Loudon who 
wilh to imitate them, be inclined to call the 
jirabs barbarians, let them view their own 
hjrad-dreiies and cheeks in a glafs, and, if they 
have left no room for blulhes, be inwardly at 
leaft alhamed of their oenfure. 

In the afternoon I walked a long way up the 
mountains in a winding path amid plants and 
trees no lefs new than beautiful, and regretted 
exceedingly that very few of them were ip 
blofiibm, as 1 Ihould then have had leifure to ex-r 
amine them. Curiofity led me from hill to hill ; 
anff I came at iaft to the fources of a rividetj 
which we had palled near the Ihore j and frorp 
which the Ihip wasto be fupplied with excellent 
water. I no birds on the mountain^ but 
Guinea-fowl, which might have been calUy 
caught t no wpre troublcfom? %o i»ie but 

' ofi^uitos t 
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fz^quitos ; and I had no ib^ of venomous lef^t 
liies, having been afiured.thsit the air. was too 
pure for any to e^iA.io but i was often un- 
willingly the caufe of fear to the. gentle and 
harmlefo.li:md, >whQ ran among the ihrubs* 
On my return I miffed the. p^th by which I 
hadafcquded ; but having met fomc blacks ladbl 
with yams and plantains, I was by them di- 
rected to another, which l^d me round, tbeov^ 
a charming grove of cooca-trecs# tp the <3ov«rt 
nor*s C0untry*«ieat, where our entertamiheht 
was clofed by a iillabub,< which the had 

taught the Mufelmans to make for them. 

We received no apfwer from Sa'lim ; nor,, 
indeed, ejtpeCled one, hnqe we took for granted 
that be qonld not but approve our intentbn . of 
vihting his father ; and we went .on ihore bef 
fore fun- rife, in full expectation of a pleafant 
excurfion tp Dumont^ . bpt we were happily dif» 
appointed. The fervapts at the .Prince’s door 
told us coolly, that their mafrer was in,difpofed, 
and, as they believed, aflqep; that he had given 
them no orders concerning his palanquins, and 
that they durft not difturb him. Alwi' foon 
came to pay us his compliments, and was fol- 
lowed by hU^deft fon Ahmed, with whom we 
walked to thegardens the two Princes Sjl'lim 
and Hai^dvlIiAh ; thebtuation was naturally 
|ood but wild and dedid^te; aqd in.SATiM’s 

gvden. 
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'garden, which we entered through a miierable 
htofclj we faw a conrenient bathing-jdace, well 
built with ftonc, but then in great diforder ; 
and a fticd by way of fummer-houfe, like that 
tinder which we dined at the Governor’s, but 
fina|ler, and lefs neat. On dte ground lay a 
kind of cradle, about fix feet long, and little 
more than one foot in breadth, made erf" cords 
twitted in a Ibrt of clumfy nct-work, with a 
long thick bamboo' fixed to each fide of it : this 
we heard with furprize was a royal palanquin, 
and one of the vehicles in which we were to 
have been rocked on men’s Ihoulders over the 
mountains. I had much conver:fetion with 
/IHMED, whom I found intelligent and com- 
municative. He told me, that leveral of his 
countrymen compofed foiigs and tunes that 
he was himfelf a paffionate lover of poetry and 
mufic, and that if we would dine at his houfe 
he would play and fing to us. We declined his 
invitation to dinner, as we had made a condi- 
tional promife if ever we pafled a day at Matfa-- 
rmldo to at our curry with Ba'na' Gibu, an 
honett man, of whom we purchafed eggs and 
vegetables, and to v^hom fome Englijbmen had 
given the title of Lord, which made him ex- 
tremely vain ; we could therefore make Say- 
TAD Ahmed only a morning vifit. He fung a 
b2^rm^ or two in A^ahiek^ and accompanied bis 
drawling though pathetic pfalmody with a kind 

of 
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of mandoline, which he lEouched with an awk- 
ward quill ; the Miftrumcnt was very imperfect, 
but feemed tq give him delight. 1 he names 
of the fttings were written on it in Arabian or 
Indian figures, fimple and compounded ; but I 
could not think them worth copying. He gave 
Captain Williamson, who wifhed to prefent 
feme literary curiofities to the libraiy at Duhlinj 
a fmall roll, containing a hymn in Ardhick let- 
ters, but in the language of Mombaza, which 
was mixed with Arabick ; but it hardly deferved 
examination, fince the ftudy of languages has lit- 
tle intrinfic value, and is only ufeful as the inftru- 
ment of real knowledge, which we can 
fcarce exped frojn the poets of Mozambique* 
Ahmed would, I believe, have heard our jE»ro- 
pean airs (I always except French melody) with 
rapture ; for his /avourite tune was a common 
jig, with which he feemed .wonderfully 
afFe(fl:ed. 

On our return to the beach I thought of vi- 
liting old Alwi', according to my promife, and 
Prince Sa^lim, whole charader I had not then 
difeovered. I refblved for that purpofe to ftay 
on fhore alone, our dinner with Gibu ‘having 
been fixed at an early hour. Alwi' fhewed me 
his manuferipts, which chiefly related to the ce- 
remonies and ordinances of his own religion ; 
and one of them, which I had formerly feen in 

Europe, 
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'Europe^ was a colledion of fuWirae and efegant 
hymns in praife of Mohammed, with explana- 
tOTj iy)tes in the margin. I rcquefted him to 
read one of them after the manner of the Arabs, 
and he chaunted it in a ftrain by po means un- 
pleahng ; but I am perfuaded that he underftoQd 
it very imperfeftly. The room, which was 
open to the ftreet, was prefently crowded with 
vifitors,*moft of whom were Mufti's, of ex- 
pounders of the law ; and Alwi', defirous, per- 
haps, to difplay his zeal before them at the ex*; 
pence of good- breeding, dire(5ed my attention 
to a pafl&ge in a Commentary on the Kora'n, 
which I found levelled at the Chrifians, The 
coixipifntator, having related with fome addi- 
tions (but, on the whole, npt inaccurately) the 
circumftances of tl:\e temptation, puts this Ipeech 
into the mouth of the tempter : “ Though I am 
unable tq delude thee, yet I will miflead by thy 
means more human creatures than thou wilt 
“ fet right.” “ Nor was this menace vain,” fays 
the Mohammedan writer, “ for the inhabitants 
H of a region many thoufand leagues in extent, 
are ftill fo deluded by the devil, that they im- 
“ oufly call I'sA the fon of God. F^eayen pre- 
** ferve us,” he adds, “ from blafpheming.Chri- 
“ flians, as well as blafpheming Jews !” Altho* a 
religious dispute with thofe obftinate zealots 
would have been unfeafonable and fruitlefs, yet 
they.deferyed, I thought, a flight reprehenfion, 
as the attack feemed to be concerted among 
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them, “ The commentator,” faid I, “ was- 
“ much to blame for paffing fo indifcriminate 
“ and hafty a cenfure : the title which gave your 
“ legiflator, and gives you fuch offence, was of- 
“ ten applied in Judea , by a bold figure, agree- 
** able to the Hebrew idiom, though unufual in 
Arabick, to angels, to holy inen, and even to tdl 
** mankind, who are commanded to call God 
“ their father ; and in this large fenfe ihcApoJile 
“ to the Romans calls the eled the children of 
“ God, and the Messiah the firji-born among 
** many brethren ; but the words only-begotten 
** are applied tranfcendently and incomparably 
to him alone * ; and as for me, who believe 
the fcriptures, which you alfo profefs to be- 
“ lieve, though you aflert without proof that 
“ we have altered them, I cannot refule him an 
appellation, though far furpafling our reafon, 
“ by which he is diftinguiflied in the Gofpel ; 

and the believers in Muhammed, whoex- 
“ prefsly names him the Messiah, and pro- 
“ nounces him to have been born of a virgin, 
“ which alone might fully juftify the phrafe 
“ condemned by this author, are themfelves 
“ condemnable for cavilling at words, when 
“ they cannot objed to the fubftance of our faith 
“ confiftently with their own.” The Mufel- 
mans had nothing to fay in reply ; and the 
converfatiou was changed. 


*Rotii.viii.29. See t.John,iii. t. a. Barrow, 231, 232,251. 

I WAS 
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V 

1 WAS aftonifhed at the quedions which Al* 
Wi' put to me concerning the late peace and the 
independence of America ; the fbveral powers 
and refources of Britain and France, Spain and 
Holland ; the charafter and fuppofed views of 
the Emperor ; the comparative ftrength of the 
Ru/JiaHt Imperial, and Otbman armies, and their 
tefpeftive modes of bringing theit forces to ac- 
tion. I anfwered him without relerve, except on 
the ftate of our pofleffions in India ; nor were 
my anfwers loft ; for I obferved that all the com- 
pany were varioufly affected by them, generally 
with amazement, often with concern ; efpe- 
cially when I defcribed to them the great force 
and admirable difcipline of the Aujlrian army, 
and the ftupid prejudices of the lurks, whom 
nothing can induce to abandon their old Tartar 
rian habits, and expofed the weaknefs of their 
empire in /frica, ' and even in the more diftant 
provinces of AJia. In return he gave me clear 
but general information concerning the govern- 
ment and commerce of his ifland : “ his coun- 
“ try,” he faid, “ was poor, and produced few ar- 
tides of trade ; but if they could get money, 
’which they now preferred to play -things f 
thele were his words, “ they might eafily,” 
he added, “ procure foreign commodities, and 
“ exchange them advantageoufly with their 
•* neighbours in the iflands and on the continent ; 

thus with a little money,” faid he, “ we 
“ purchafe mulkets, powder, balls, cutlafles. 
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“ knives, cloths, raw cotton, and other articles 
** brought from Bombay^ and with thofe we 
trade to Madagafcar for the natural produce 
“ of the country or for dollars, with which the 
** French buy cattle, honey, butter, and fo forth, 
“ in that ifland. With gold, which we receive 
“ from your (hips, we can procure elephants 
“ teeth from the natives of M<}zambique, who 
barter them alfo for ammunition and bars of 
“ iron ; and the Portuguefe in that country give 
“ us cloths of various kinds in exchange for our 
“ commodities ; tbofo .cloths we difpofe of lu- 
** cratively in the three neighbouring iflands ; 
“ whence we bring rice, cattle, a kind of bread- 
“ fruit which grows in Comar a, and flaves, 
“ which we buy alfo at other places to which 
we trade ; and we carry on this traffic in our 
“ own veflels,” 

Here I could not help expreffing my abhor- 
rence of their Slave Tirade, and alked him by 
what law they claimed a property in rational be- 
ings, (ince our Creator had given our fpecies 
a dominion, to be moderately cxercifed, over 
the beafts of the field and the fowls of the air, 
but none to man over man. By no law, an- 
fwered he, “ unlefs neceffity be a law.” There 
“ are nations in Madagafcar and in Africa who 
■“ know neither God nor his Prophet, nor 
“ Moses, nor David, nor the Messiah : 
** thofe nations are in perpetual war, and take 

“ many 
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•* many captives* v^tiora, if they could not feli# 
** they would Certainly kill. Individuals among 
“ them are in extreme poverty, and haVe num- 
“ bersof children, who, if they cannot bedif- 
** pofed ofj miift perifli through htingCr, toge- 
“ ther with their miferable parents. By piirchaf- 
“ ing thefe wretches we pteferve their lives, 
and< perhaps,’ thofd of many others, whom 
“ our money relieves. The fum' of the argu- 
“ ment is this : If we buy them, they will live 
** — if they become valuable fervants, they will 
“ live comfortably ; but if they are not fold, they 
** muft die miferably.” ** There may be,” faid 
I, “ fuch cafes, but you fallacioufly draw a ge- 
“ neral conclufion frOtn a feW particular in- 
fiances ; and this is the very fallacy which, 
on a thoufand other occalions, deludes man- 
“ kind. It is not to be doubted that a cOnftant 
** and gainful traffic in human creatures foments 
war, in which captives are always made, and 
“ keeps up that perpetual enmity which you 
“ pretend to be the caufe of a praftice in itfelf 
“ reprehen fible, while in truth it is its 
“ The fame traffic encourages lazinefs in fome 
“ parents, who might in general fupport their 
** families by proper induftry, and foduces 
“ others to ftifle their natural feelings^ At moft, 
“ your redemption of thofo unhappy children 
“ can amount only to a perfonal contrail, im- 
“ plied between you, for gratitude and reafotn- 

“ able 
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able fervice on their part — for kindnefs and 
“ humanity on your’s ; but can you think your 
“ part performed by difpofing of them againft 
“ theiir wills, with as much indifference as if 
“ you were felling cattle ; efpecially as they 
“ might become readers of the Kora'n, and 
** pillars of your Faith ?” ** The law,” faid he, 
“ forbids our felling them, when they are be- 
“ lievers in the Prophet ; and little children 
only are fold, nor they often, or by all maf- 
“ ters.” “ You who believe in Muhammed,” 
faid I, “ are bound by the fpirit and letter of his 
“ laws to take pains that they alfo may believe 
in him ; and if you negledt fo important a 
duty for fordid gain, I do not fee how you 
“ can hope for profperity in this world, or for 
happinefs in the next.” My old friend and 
the Muftis aflented, and muttered a few 
prayers, but probably forgot my preaching be- 
fore many minutes had paffed. 

So much time had flipped away in this con- 
verfation, that I could make but a fliort vifit to 
Prince Sa'eim : my view in vifiting him was to 
fix the time of our journey to DomhrA as early as 
poflible on the next morning. His appearance 
was more favage than ever, and I found him in 
adifpofition to complain bitterly of the Englifh. 
“ No acknowledgement,” he faid, “ had been 
made for the kind attentions of himfelf %nd 
“ the chief men in his country to the officers 
“ and people of the Brilliant ^ though a whole 
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“ year had elapfed fince the wreck.” I really 
wondered at the forgetfulnefs to which alone 
fuch a negledi could be imputed ; and afl'ured 
him, that I would exprefs my opinion both in 
Bengal and in letters to England. “ We have 
“ little,” faid he, “ to hope from letters, for 
“ when we have been paid with them inftead 
“ of money, and have fliewn them on board 
“ your fhips, we have commonly been treated 
“ with difdain, and often with imprecations.” 

I affured him, that either thofe letters muft 
have been written coldly and by very obfeure 
perfons, or fhewn to very ill-bred men, of 
whom there were too many in all nations, but 
that a few inftances of rudenefs ought not to 
give him a general prejudice againft our national 
character, “ But you,” faid he, “ are a wealthy 
nation, and we are indigent ; yet though all 
our groves of cocoa-trees, our fruits, and 
“ our cattle are ever at your fervice, you al- 
“ ways try to make hard bargains with us for 
“ what you chufe to difpofe of, and frequently 
will neither fell nor give thofe things which 
“ we principally want.” “ To form,” laid I, 
“ a juft opinion of EngUJhmen^ you muft 
“ vifit us in our own ifland, or at leaft in India ; 
“ here we are ftrangers and travellers : many 
“ of us have no defign to trade in any coun- 
“ try, and none of us think of trading in 
“ Hinzuanf where we ftop only for refrelh- 
“ ment. The clothes, arms, or inftruments 
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which you may want are commonly 
neceflary or convenient to us ; but if Say- 
YAD Alwi' or his fons were to be ftransrers 
** in our country, you fliouldhave no reafon to 
boaft of fuperior hofpitality.” He then fliewed 
me a fecond time a part of an old filk veft, with 
the ftar of the Order of the Thiille, and begged 
me to explain the motto ; expreffing a wifli that 
the Order might be conferred on him by the 
King of England in return for his good offices 
to the Engltjh. I reprefented to him the im- 
jjoffibility of his being gratified, and took occa- 
lion to fay, that there was more true dignity in 
their own native titles than in thofe of Prince, 
Duke and Lord, which had been idly given 
them, but had no conformity to their tnanners 
or the conftitution of their Government. 

This converfation being agreeable to neither 
of us, 1 changed it by defiring that the palan- 
quins and bearers might be ready next morning 
as early as poffible ; he anfwered, that his pa*- 
lanquins were at our fervice for nothing, but 
that we muft pay him ten dollars for each fet of 
bearers ; that it was the ftated price, and that 
Mr. Hastings had paid it when he went to 
vifit the King. This, as I learned afterwards, 
was falfe ; but in all events I knew that he would 
keep the dollars himlelf, and give nothing to the 
bearers, who deferved them better, and whom. 

S 2 he 
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he wo\jl<3 compel to leave their cottages and toil 
for his profit. “ Can you imagine, I replied, 
“ that we would employ four and twenty men 
*.* to bear us fo far on their flioulders without 
“ rewarding them amply ? But fince they are 
“ free men (fo he had aflured me), and not 
“ your flaves, we will pay them in proportion 
“ to their diligence and good behaviour; and 

it becomes neither your dignity nor ours to 
“ make a previous bargain.” 1 fhewed him an 
elegant copy of the Koran, which I deftiued 
for his father, and deferibed the reft of my 
prefent ; but he coldly alked, if that was all. 
Had he been King, a purfe of dry dollars 
, would have given him more pleafure than the 
fineft or holieft manufeript. Finding him, in 
converfing onavaiiety of fubjedts, utterly void 
of intelligence or principle, I took my leave, 
and faw him no more, but promifed to let him 
know for certain whether we fhould make our 
intended excurfion. 

We dined in tolerable comfort, and had occa- 
fion, in the courfe of the day, to obferve the 
manners of the natives in the middle rank, who 
are called Ba'nas, , and all of whom have flaves 
conftantly at work for them. We vifited the mo- 
ther ofCoMBOMA'DE, whofeemed inaftationbut 
little raifed above indigence ; and her hufband, 
who was a mariner, bartered zixjrabick Treatife 
on Aftronomy and Navigation, which hehad read, 
for afea-compafs, of which he well knew the ufe. 
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In the morning I had converfed with two 
very old Arabs of Temeriy who had brought 
ibme articles of trade to Hinzuhn ; and in the 
afternoon I met another who had come from 
Mafkat (where at that time there was a civil 
war) to purchafe, if he could, an hundred (land 
of arms. I told them all, that I loved their na- 
tion, and they returned my compliments with 
great warmth, efpecially the two old men, who 
were near fourfeore, and reminded me of 
ZoHAiR and Ha'retii. 

So bad an account had been given me of 
the road over the mountains, that I dilluaded 
my companions from thinking of the journey, 
to which the Captain became rather difin- 
clined ; but as I wifhed to be fully acquainted 
with a country which I might never fee again, 
I wrote the next day to Sa'lim, requefting 
him to lend me one palanquin, and to order a 
fufficient number of men ; he fent me no writ- 
ten anfwer, which I aferibed rather to his in- 
capacity than to rudenefs : but the Governor, 
with Alwi' and two of his fons, came on board 
in the evening, and faid, that they had feen 
my letters ; that all fhould be ready ; but that 
I could not pay lefs for the men than ten dollars. 

I faid, I would pay more, but it fliould be to 
the men themfelves, according to their beha- 
viour. They returned fbmewhat dilTatisfied, 
^fter I had played at chefs with Alwi's younger 
S 3 Ion, 
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fon, in whofe manner and addrefs there wa^ 
Ibmething remarkably plealing. 

Before fun-rife, on the ad of Augujl, I 
went alone on Ihore, with a fmall balket of 
fuch proviiions as I might ivant in the courfe 
of the day, and with fbme cuftiions to make 
the Prince’s palanquin at leaft a tolerable ve- 
hicle ; but the Prince was refolved to receive 
the dollars to which his men were entitled ; 
and he knew that, as I was eager for the jour- 
ney, he could prefcribe his own terms. Old 
Alwi' met me on the beach, and brought ex- 
cufes from Sa'iim, who, he faid, was in- 
dilpofed. He conHuiled me to his houfe ; and 
feemcd rather defiroU' of perfuading me to 
abandon my defign of vifiting the King ; but J 
aOured him, that if the Prince would not fupr 
ply me with proper attendants, I would walk 
to Dombni my own Icrvantsanda guide. 

“ Shaikh SAhAM,” he faid, “ was mifer- 
ably avaritious ; that he was aftiamed of a 
** kiiilman with fuch a difpofition \ but that 
“ he w^as no lefs obllinate than covetous, and 
** that without ten dollars paid in hand it would 
“ be impoffible to procure bearers.” I then 
gave him three guineas, which he cariied or 
pretended to carry to SVlim, but returned 
without the change, alledging that he had no 
filver, arid promifing to give me on my return 
the few dollars that remained. In about an 
^ur the ridiculous vehicle was brought by 
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nine fturdy blacks, who could not fpeak a word 
of Arabick ; fo that I expedled no information 
concerning the country through which I was 
to travel ; but Ai.wi' affifted me in a point of 
the utmoft conlequence. “ You cannot go,” 
faid he, “ without an interpreter ; for the King 
“ fpeaks only the language of this ifland ; but 
“ I have a fervant whofe name is Tumu'ni, a 
“ fenfible and worthy man, who underftands 
“ EngiiJIjf and is much efteemed by the King : 
“ he is known and valued all over Hinzuan. 
“ This man fliall attend you; and you will 

foon be fenfible of his worth.” 

Tumu'ni defired to carry my balket, and 
we fet out with a profpe^t of fine weather, but 
fome hours later than I had intended. I walked 
by the gardens of the two Princes to the Ikirts 
of the town, and came to a little village con- 
fiflingof feveral very neat nuts made chiefly 
with the leaves of the cocoa-tree ; but the road 
a little farther was fo ftony, that I fat in the 
palanquin, and was borne with perfeft fafety 
over fome rocks. I then defired my guide to 
allure the men, that I would pay them liberal- 
ly; but the poor pealants, who had been 
brought from their farms on the, hills, wei'e not 
perfedly acquainted with the ufe of money, 
and treated my promife with indifference. 

About five miles from Matfamudo lies the 
town of Want, where Shaikh Abdullah, vvho 
has already been mentioned, ufually refides. I 

i faw 
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faw it at a diftance, and it feemed to be agree-; 
ably fituated. When I had palled the rocky 
part of the road I came to a llony beach, where 
the fea appeared to have loft fome ground, lince 
there was a fine fand to the left, arrd beyond it a 
beautiful bay, which refembled that of Wey-- 
mouthy and feemed equally convenient for bath- 
ing; but it did not appear to me, that the ftones 
over which I was carried had been recently co- 
vered with water. Here I faw the frigate, and 
taking leave of it for two days, turned from the 
coaft into a fine country very neatly cultivated, 
and confifting partly ofhillocks exquifitely green, 
partly of plains which were then in a gaudy 
drels of rich yellow blofibms ; my guide in- 
formed me that they were plantations of a kind 
of vetch which was eaten by the natives. Cot- 
tages and farms were interlperfed all over this 
gay champaign, and the whole feene was de- 
lightful ; but it was foon changed for beauties 
of a different fort. Wc defeended into a cool 
valley, through which ran a rivulet of perfedtly 
clear water ; and there finding my vehicle un- 
cafy, though from the laughter and merriment 
of my bearers I concluded them to be quite at 
their eafe, I bade them fet me down, and 
walked before them all the reft of the way. 
Mountains clothed with fine trees and flowering 
fhrubs prefented themfelves on our afeent from 
the vale, and we proceeded for half an hour 
through plgafant wood-walks, where I regret- 
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ted the impoflibility of loitering a while to ex- 
amine the variety of new bloflbms, which fucr 
ceeded one another at every ftep, and the vir- 
tues as well as names of which feemed fami- 
liar toTuMu'M. At length we defcended into 
a valley of greater extent than the former ; a 
river or large wintry torrent ran through it, and 
fell down a fteep declivity at the end of it, 
where it feemed to be loft among rocks. Cat- 
tle were grazing on the banks of the river, and 
the huts of the owners appeared on the hills ; 
a more agreeable fpot I had not before fcen even 
pi SwiJJerland or Merionethjhire hut it was 
followed by an aflemblage of natural beauties, 
which 1 hardly expelled to find in a little illand 
twelve degrees to the fouth of the Line. I was 
not fufficiently pleafed with my lolitary jour- 
ney to difcover charms which had not adual 
exiftence, and the firft efFeft of the contraft be- 
tween St. Jago and hinzuun had ceai'ed. But, 
without any difpolition to give the landfcape a 
high colouring, I may truly fay what I thought 
at the time, that the whole country which 
next prefcnted itfelf as far furpafled Ermenonville 
or Blenheim^ or any other imitations of nature 
which 1 had feen in France or England., as the 
ftneft bay furpaftes an artificial piece of water. 

Two very high mountains covered to the 
fummit with the richeft verdure, were at fome 
diftance on my right hand, and feparated from 
rne by meadows diverfified with cottages and 
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herds, or by valiles refounding with torrents 
and water-falls : on my left was the fea, to 
which there were beautiful openings from the 
hills and woods ; and the road was a fmooth 
path, naturally winding through a foreft of fpicy 
ihrubs, fruit-trees, and palms. Some high 
trees were fpangled with white blollbms equal in 
fragrance to orange flowers : my guide 'called 
them Monongo’s, but the day was declining fo 
faft thatit was impoffiblc to examine them. The 
variety of fruits, flowers, and birds, of which 
I had a tranfient view in this magnificent gar- 
den, would have fupplied a naturalift with 
amufement for a month ; but I faw no remark- 
able infedl, and no reptile of any kind. The 
Woodland was diverfified by a few pleafant 
glades, and new profpefts were continually 
opened ; at length a noble view of the fea burrt 
upon me unexpectedly, and having pafled a hill 
or two we came to the beach, beyond which 
were feveral hills and cottages. We turned 
from the fhore, and on the next eminence I faw 
the town of Domoni at a little diftance below 
us : I was met by a number of natives, a few 
of whom fpoke Arabick, and thinking it a con- 
venient place for repofe, I fent my guide to ap- 
prize the King of my intended vifit. He re- 
turned in half an hour with a polite mefiage ; 
and I walked into the town, which feemed 
large and populous. A great crowd accompa- 
nied me, and I was conducted to a houfe built 
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pn the fame plan with the beft houfts at Matr 
famudq In the middle of the court yard flood a 
large Monongo tree, which perfumed the air : the 
apartment on the left was empty ; and in that 
on the right (at the King on a fofa or bench 
cov ered with an ordinary carpet. Ke rofe when 
I entered, and, grafping my hands, placed me 
near him on the right ; but as he could fpeak 
only the language of Hinzu^n^ 1 had recourfe 
to my friend T umu'ni, than whom a readier or 
mere accurate interpreter could not have been 
found. I prefented the King with a very hand- 
fome Indian drefs of blue (ilk with golden 
flowers, which had been worn only at one maf- 
querade, and with a beautiful copy of the 
Kora'n, from which I read a few verfes to him: 
he took them with great complacency, and faid, 
he wilhed I had come by fea, that he ml^ht 
“ have loaded one of my, boats with fruit and 
fome of his fined; cattle. He had feen 
me,” he faid, “ on board the frigate, where 
“ he had been according to his cuftom in di(^ 
“ guife, and had heard of me from his fon 
Shaik Hamdullah.” I gave him an ac- 
count of my journey, and extolled the beauties 
of his country : he put many queftions con-? 
cerning mine, and profefled great regard for my 
nation. “ But I hear,’* faid he, “thatjou are 
a magiftrate, and confequently profefs peace ; 
“ why are you armed with a broad-fword 
f ‘ I was a man,” I faid,. “ before I was a ma- 

“ siftrate ; 
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giftrate j and if it (hould ever happen that law 
“ could not protect me, I muft protect my- 
He leemed about fixty years old, had 
a very cheerful countenance, and a great appear- 
ance of goodnature mixed with a certain dig- 
nity which diftinguifhed him from the croud of 
minifters and officer^ who attended him. Our 
converfation was interrupted by notice, that it 
was the time for evening prayer ; and when he 
arofe he faid, “ This houfeis yours, and I will 

vifit you in it after you have taken fome re- 
“ frefhment.” Soon after his fervants brdught 
a roaft fowl, a rice pudding, and fome other 
diflies, with papayas and very good pomegra- 
nates : my own balket fupplied the reft of the 
flipper. The room was hung with old red 
cloth, and decorated with pieces of porcelain 
and feftoons of Englifti bottles : the lamps 
were placed on the ground in large fea fhells ; 
and the bed-place was a recefs, concealed by a 
chintz hanging, oppofite to the fofa on which 
he had been fitting. Though it was not a place 
that invited repofe, and the gnafs were inex- 
preflibly troublefome, yet the fatigues of the 
day procured me a comfortable flumber. I was 
waked by the return of the King and his train » 
fome of whom were Arabs, for 1 heard one 
fey, ‘‘ Huwarakid,'* or, he isfleeping there 
was an immediate filence, and I pafled the night 
with little difturbance except from the unwel- 
come 
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come fongs of the mufquitos; In the morn- 
ing I was equally filent and folitary ; the boufe 
appeared to be deferred, and I began to 
wonder what was become of Tumu'nI ; he 
came at length, with a concern on his coun- 
tenance, and told me, that the bearers had 
run away in the night ; but that the King, 
who wiftied to fee me in another of his houfes, 
would fupply me with bearers, if he could not 
prevail on me to ftay till a boat could be feiit 
for. I went immediately to the King, who I 
found fitting on a raifed fofa in a large room, the 
walls of which were adorned with fen fences 
from the Kora'n in very legible charaflers : 
about fifty of his fubjefts were fcated on the 
ground in a fcmicircle before him, and my inter- 
preter took his place ir. the midft of them. The 
good old King laughed heartilv when he heard 
the adventure of the night, and faid, “ You 
“ will now be my gueft for a week, I hope ; 
“ butferioufly, if you muft return foon, I will 
“ fend into the country for fome peafants to 
“ carry you.” He then apologifed for the 
behaviour of Shaiic Sa'lim, which he had 
heard from Tumu'ni, who told me afterwards 
he was much difpleafed with it, and would 
not fail to exprefs his difplcafure : he con- 
cluded with a long harangue on the advantages 
which the Englijh might derive from lending a 

Ihip 
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(hip every year from Bombay to trade witii 
his fubje£ts, and on the wonderful cheap- 
iiefs of their commodities, efpecially of their 
cowries. Ridiculous as the idea may feem, it 
fhowed an enlargement of the mind, a defire to 
promote tht intereft of his people, and a fenfe 
of the benefits ariling from trade^ which could 
only have been expedted from a petty African 
chief, and which if he had been fovereign of 
Ttmen might have been expanded into rational 
piojedls, proportioned to the extent of his do- 
minions. I anfwered, that I was imperfedlly 
acquainted with the commerce of India ; but 
that 1 would report the fubftance of his conver- 
fation, and Wv uld e'-er bear teftimony of his 
noble zeal for the good of his country, and to 
the mildnefs with which he governed it. As I 
had no inclination to pafs a fecond night in the 
illand, I requefted leave to return without wait- 
ing for bearers : he feemed very fincere in pref- 
fing me to lengthen my vifit, but had too much 
Arabian politenefs to be importunate. We 
there ore parted ; and at the reque^l of 
Tumu'ni, w’ho afl’ured me that little time would 
be loft in ftiewing attention to one of the wor- 
thieft men in hin%uan, 1 made a vifit to the 
Governor of the town, whofe name was 
Mui CKK A : his manners were very pleafing, and 
he (hewed me fome letters from the officers of the 

Brillianiy 
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Brilliant, which appeared to flow warm from 
the heart, and contained the ftrongeft eloge of 
his courtcfy and liberality. He infifted on fil- 
ling my balkets with fome of the finefl: pome- 
granates I had ever feen ; and I left the town 
imprefled with a very favourable opinion of the 
King and his Governor. When I real'cended the 
hill attended by many of the natives, one of 
them told me in Arabick, that I was going to re- 
ceive the higheft mark of diflindlion that it was 
in the King’s power to fhew me ; and he had 
fcarce ended, when I heard the report of a 
fingle gun : Shaikh Ahmed had faluted me 
with the whole of his ordnance. I waved my 
hat, and faid, “ Allah Acbar** The people 
fhouted, and I continued my journey, not with- 
out fear of inconvenience from exceffive heat 
and the fatigue of climbing the rocks. The 
walk, however, was not on the whole unplea- 
fant. I fbmetimes reftcd in the valleys, and 
forded all the rivulets, which refrefhed me with 
their coolnefs, and fupplied me with exquifite 
water to mix with the juice of my pomegranates, 
and occafionally with brandy. We were over- 
taken by fome peafants, who came from the 
hills by a nearer way, and brought the King’s 
prefent of a cow with her calf, and a fhe-goat 
with two kids : they had apparently been fe- 
lefted for their beauty, and were brought fafe to 
Bengal, The prorpe<3:s which had fo greatly de- 
lighted 
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lighted me the preceding daj had not yet lofE 
their charms, though they wanted the recbm- 
inendation of novelty ; but I muft confefs, that 
the molt delightfnl object in that day’s walk of 
bear ten miles was the black frigate, which I 
difcerned at fun fet froth a rock near the Prince’s 
gardens. Clofe to the town I was met by a na- 
tive, who, perceiving me to be weary, opened 
a fine cocoa-nut, which afforded me a delicious' 
draught : he informed me, that one of his 
countrvmen had been punifhed that afternoon 
for a theft on board the Crocodile ; and added, 
that in his opinion the punifliment was no lefs 
juft, than the offence was difgraceful to his 
country. 1 he offender, as I afterwards learnedj 
was a youth of a good family who had married 
a daughter of old Alwi' ; but being left alone 
fora moment in the cabin, and feeing a pair of 
blue morocco flippers, could not refift the 
temptation, and concealed them fo ill under his 
gown that he was detefled wiith the mainer. 
This proves that no princi} le of honoui\ is in- 
ftilled by education into the gentry of this 
ifland : even Alw'i', when he had obferved, that 
in the month of Ramad -n it was not lawful to 
“ paint with hinna or to tell Ites^'^ and when I 
afked, whether both were lawful all the reft of 
the year, anfwered, that “ lies were innocent j 
“ if no man was injured by them.” Tumu'ni 
took his leave, as well fatisfied as my fclf with our 

excurfion : 
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fexcurfion : I told him before his mafter, that I 
transferred allb to him the dollars which were 
due to me out of the three guineas ; and that if 
ever they ihould part, I Ihould be very glad to 
deceive him into my fcrvice in India. 

Mr. Roberts, the mailer of the Ihip, had 
palled the day with Sayyad Ahmed ; and had 
learned from him a few curious circumftances 
concerning the government of Hinzu^n, which 
he found to be a monarchy limited by an arillo- 
cracy. The King, he was told, had no power 
of making war by his own aiitliority ; but if the 
aflembly of nobles, who were from time to time 
convened by him, relblvedon a war with any of 
the neighbouiing illands, they defrayed the 
charges of it by voluntary contributions, in re- 
turn for which they claimed as their own, all 
the booty and captives that might be taken. 
The hope of gain or the Want of Haves is 
ufually the real motive for fuch enterprizes, and 
oftenfible pretexts are ealily found : at that very 
time, he underftood, they meditated a war, be- 
Caufe they wanted hands for the following har- 
veft. Their fleet conlifted of fixteen or leven- 
teen fmall veflels, which they manned with 
about two thouland five hundred iflanders, 
armed with mulkets and cutlafles, or with bows 
and arrows. Near two years before they had 
poffefled themfelves of two towns in Mayhta, 
which they ftill kept and garrilbned. The or- 

T dinary 
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dioaiy expences of the government were de- 
frayed by a tax from two hundred villages ; but 
die three principal towns were exempt from all 
taxes, except that they paid annually to the 
chief Mufti, a fortieth part of the value of all 
their moveable property, and from that payment 
neither the king nor the nobles claimed an ex- 
emption. The kingly authority* by the prin- 
ciples of their conftitution, was confidered as 
elective, though the line of fuccellion had not 
in fadt been altered fince the firft eledtion of a 
Sultan. He was informed, that a wander- 
ing Arab, who had fettled in the ifland, had, by 
his intrepidity in feveral wars, acquired the rank 
of a chieftain, and afterwards of a king, with 
limited powers ; and that he was the grand- 
father of Shaikh Ahmed : 1 had been allured 
that queen Hali'mah was his grandmother-, 
and that he was the fixth king ; but it muft be 
remarked, that the words yWe/ and jeddah in 
Arahick are ufed for a male and female ancejlor 
indefinitely ; and, without a corredt pedigree 
of Ahmed’s family, which I expedled to pro- 
cure but was difappointed, it would fcarce be 
poffible to afeertain the time when his fore- 
father obtained the higheft rank in the govern- 
ment. In the year 1600, Captain John Davis, 
who wrote an account of his voyage, found 
Mayata governed by a king, and Anfuame, or 
HinzuHn, by a queen^ who fliewed him great 

marks 
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ftiarks of friendfhip : hfe anchored before , the 
town of Demos (does he mean Domoni?^ which 
was as large, he fays, as Plymouth ; and he 
concludes from the ruins around it, that it had 
once been a place of ftfength and grandeur. I 
can only fay, that I obferved no fuch ruins. 
Fifteen years after, Captain Peyton and Sir 
Thomas Rqe touched at the Comara iflands ; 
and from their feveral accounts it appears, that 
an old Sultanefsthen refided in Hihzuany but had 
a dominion paramount over all the ifles, three 
of her fons governing Mohlla'ia her name. If 
this be true, Sen aili' and the {ucceflbrs of Ha- 
li'Mah muft have loll their influence oVef the 
other iflands *, and, by renewing their dormant 
claim as it fuits their convenience, they may al- 
ways be furnifhed with a pretence for hoftilities. 
Five generations of eldefl; fons would account 
for an hundred and feventy of the years which 
have elapfed fince t)Avis and Peyton found 
Hintiuiin ruled by aSultanefs; and Ahmed was 
of fuch an age, that his feign may be reckoned 
equal to a generation : it is probable, on the 
ivhoie, that Hali''mah was the widow of the 
firfl Arabian king, and that her mofque has been 
continued in repair by his defeehdants ; fo that 
we may reafonably fuppofe two centuries to 
have palled, fince a Angle Arab had the courage 
and addrefs to eftablifh in that beautiful ifland a 
form of government, which, though bad enough 

T 2 in 
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in itfelf* appears to have been adminiftered 
with advantage to the original inhabitants. We 
Bave lately heard of civil commotions in Htn%u^n, 
which we may venture to pronounce, werenot ex- 
cited by any cruelty or violence of Ahmed, but 
were probably occafioned by the infolence of an 
oligarchy naturally hoftile to king and people. 
That the mountains in the Cotnara iflands con- 
tain diamonds, and the precious metals, which 
are ftudioufly concealed by the policy of the fe- 
veral governments, may be true,though I have 
no reafon to believe it, and have only heard it 
aflerted without evidence ; but I hope that 
neither an expedlation of fuch treafures, nor of 
any other advantage, will ever induce an Euro- 
pean power to violate the firft principles of jus- 
tice, by afl’uming the fovereignty of Hinzu^n, 
which cannot anfwer a better purpofc than that 
of fupplying our fleets with feafonable refrefli- 
ment ; and although the natives have an interefl: 
in receiving us with apparent cordiality, yet, 
if we wilh their attachment to be unfeigned 
and their dealings juft, we muft let them an 
example of ftrid honefty in the performance of 
Our engagements. In truth. Our nation is not 
cordially loved by the inhabitants of Hinzudn, 
who, as it commonly happens, form a general 
opinion from a few inftances of violence or 
breach of feith. Not many years ago an Euro- 

peaUt 
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peafiy who had been hofpitably received and li- 
berally fupported at Maifamudo^ behaved rudely 
to a young married woman, who, being of low 
degree, was walking veiled through a ftreet in 
the evening : her hufband ran to protedl: her, 
and refented the rudenefs, probably with me- 
naces, poffibly with a<9:ual force ; and the jBtf- 
ropean is laid to have given him a mortal wound 
with a knife or bayonet, which he brought, af- 
ter the fcuifle, from his lodging. This foUl 
murder, wh<ch the law of nature would have 
juftified the magiftrate in punilhing with death, ‘ 
was reported to the king, who told the Gover- 
nor (I ufe the very words of Alwi') that “ it 
“ would be wifer to hulh it up. *’Alwi' men- 
tioned a civil cafe of his own, which ought not 
to be concealed. When he was on the coaft of 
Africa in the dominions of a very favage prince, 
a fmall European veflel was wrecked ; and the 
prince not only feized all that could be faved 
from the wreck, but claimed the Captain and 
the crew as his flaves, and treated them with 
ferocious inlblence. Alw'i allured me, that 
when he heard of the accident, he haftcned to 
the prince, fell proftrate before him, and by 
tears and importunity prevailed on him to give 
the Europeans their liberty ; that he fupported 
them at his own expence, enabled them to build 
another veflel, in which they failed to Hln%udny 
and departed thence for Europe or India : he 

T 3 Ihewed 
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fhewed me the Captain’s promiflbry notes fop 
foros which to an African trader muft be a 
confiderable obje<9:, but which were no price 
for liberty, fafety, and perhaps life, which 
bis good,, though difinterefted, offices had 
procured. I lamented, that, in my lituation, 
it was wholly out of my power to affift Alwi' 
in obtaining juftice ; but he urged me to delivcp 
an Arabick letter from him, inclofing the notes, 
to the Governor-General, w'ho, as he faid, 
knew him well ; and I complied with hh re- 
queft. Since it is poffible that a fubftantial de- 
fence may be made by the perfon thus acculed 
of injuftice, T will not name either him or thp 
yelTel which he had commanded ; but if he 
be living, and if this paper ftiould fall into his 
hands, he may be induced to rcfledl how highly 
it imports our national honour, that a people 
whom we call lavage, but who atlminifter to 
our convenience, may have no juft caufe to re- 
proach us with a violation of our contraft^. 
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DISSERTATION IX, 

ON THE 

CHRONOl. OGY 

OF THE 


HINDUS. 


WRITTEN IN JANUARY 1 788. 


T H E great antiquity of the Hindus is be- 
lieved fo firmly by themfelves, and has 
been the fubjeft of fo much converfation among 
Europeans, that a Ihort view of their chrono- 
logical fyftem, which has not yet been ex- 
hibited from certain authorities, may be ac- 
ceptable to thofe who feek truth without par- 
tiality to received opinions, and without re- 
garding any confequences that may refult from 
their inquiries : the confequences, indeed, of 
truth cannot but be defirable, and no reafon- 
able man will apprehend any danger to fociety 
from a general difFufion of its light ; but we 
ITiuil not fuffer qurfelves to be dazzled by a falfe 
T 4 glare. 
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glare, nor miftake enigmas and allegories for 
hiftorical verity. Attached to no fyftem, and 
as much difpoled to rejed the Mpfaick hiftory, 
if it be proved erroneous, as to believe it if it 
be confirmed by found reafoning from indubi- 
table evidence, I propofe to lay before you a 
concife account of Indian chronology, ex- 
trafled from Sanfcrit books, or collefted from 
converfations vs^ith PanditSy and to fubjoin a 
few remarks on their fyftem, without attempt- 
ing to decide a queftion, which 1 ftiall venture 
to ftarr, “ Whether it is not in faft the fame 
“ with our own, but embelliflied and obfcured 
“ by the fancy of their poets and the riddles 
‘ ‘ of their aftronomers ?” 

' One of the moft curious books in Sanfcrit^ 
and one of the oldeft after the Feddsy iS a tradt 
On Religious and Civil DutieSy taken, as it is ber 
lieved, from the oral inftruftions of Menu, fon 
of Prahma', to the firft inhabitants of the 
earth. A well-collated copy of this interefting 
law tradl is now before me ; and I begin my 
differtation with a few couplets from the firft 
chapter of it : “ The fun caufes the divifion 
** of day and night, which are of two forts, 
“ thole of men and thole of the Gods ; the 
“ day for the labour of all creatures in their 
“ leveral employments ; the night for their 
“ Humber. A month is a day and night of the 
“ Patriarchs y and it is divided into two parts ; 

the 
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** the bright half is t^eir day for laborious ex- 
ertions, the dark half tbeir night for fleep, 
** A year is a day and night of the Gods, and 
that is alfo divided into two halves ; the day 
is when the fun moves toward the north, 
the night when it moves toward the Ibuth, 
Learn now the duration of a night and day 
of Brahma', with that of the ages refpec-? 
“ tively and in order. Four thoufand years of the 
“ Gods they call the Cr'ita {ox Satya) age; and 
its limits at the beginning and at the end on?, 
in like manner, as many hundreds. In the 
“ three fucceiiive ages, together with their limits 
“ at the beginning and end of them, are thou- 
“ fands and hundreds ditninilhed by one. This 
“ aggregate of four ages, amounting to twelve 
“ thoufand divine years, is called an age of 
the Gods ; and a thoufand fuch divine ages 
“ added together, muft be confidered as a day 
“ of Brahma': his night has allb the fame 
“ duration. The before- mentioned age of the 
“ Gods, or twelve thoufand of their years 
“ multiplied by feventy-one, form what is 
named here Jrelow a Manwantara. There 
are alternate creations and deftru<Stions of 
“ worlds through innumerable Manwantaras ? 
“ the Being fupremely defirable performs all 
“ this again and again.” 

Such is the arrangement of infinite time, 
which the Hindus believe to have been revealed 

from 
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from Heaven, and which they generally un-» 
^r^nd in a literal fenfe ; it feems to have in- 

i *' 

trinlick marks of being purely aftronomical ; 
hut I will not appropriate the obfervations of 
Others, qor anticipate thofe in particular which 
have been made by two or three of our Mem- 
bers, and which (hey vdU, I hope, communi- 
cate to the Society, A conjefture, however, 
of Mr. Paterson has fb much ingenuity in it^ 
that I cannot forbear mentioning it here, eljje- 
cially as it feems to be confirmed by one of 
the couplpts juft cited : he fuppofes, that as a 
month of mortals is a day and night of the Pa~ 
triarchs from the analogy of its bright and 
dark halves, fo, by the feme analogy, a day 
and night of mortals might have been con- 
lidered by the ancient Hindus as a month of th? 
lower world ; and then a year of fuch month? 
will confift only of twelve days and nights, and 
thirty fuch years will, com pofe a lunar year of 
mortals; whence he furmifes, that the 
million three hundred and twenty thoufand years, 
of which the four Indian ages are fuppofed to 
confift, mean only years of twelve days ; and, 
' in fa(ft, that fum divided by thirty, is reduced 
to an hundred and forty-four thoufand: now, q. 
thoufand four hundred and forty years are on? 
pada, a period in the Hindu aftronomy ; and that 
fum multiplied by eighteen, amounts precifely to 
iwenty-fhe thoufand nine hundred and twenty. 
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the number of years in which the fixed flars 
appear to perform their long revolution eaftn 
ward. The lalt-mentioned fum^s the produ<S); 
alfo o( an hundred and forty-four ^ which, ac- 
cording to M. Bailly, was an old Indian 
cycle, into cm hundred and eighty^ or the Tarta- 
rian period, called Van^ and of two thoufand 
fight hundred and eighty into nine^ which is not 
only one of the lunar cycles, but confidered by 
the Hindus as a myfterious number and an 
emblem of Divinity ; becaufe, if it be multi- 
plied by any other whole number, the fum of 
the figures in the different produifis remains al- 
jvays nine, as the Deity, who appears in many 
forms, continues one immutable eflence. The 
important period of twenty-five thoufand nine 
f>undred and twenty years is' well known to 
^rife from the multiplication of three hundred 
and fixty into fevepty-two^ the number of years 
in which a fixed fiar feems to move through 
a degrqp of a great circle j and although M. Le 
Gentil allures us, that the modern Hindus be- 
Jieve a complete revolution of the ftars to be 
made in twenty-four thoufand years, or fifty four 
feconds qf a degree to be palled in one year, 
yet we may have reafon to think, that the old 
Indian allropoipers had made a more accurate 
calculation, but concealed their knowledge from 
the people under the veil of fourteen Manwan- 
TARAS, feventy-one divine ages, compound 

cycles, 
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igrcles, and years of different forts from thole 
of htt.AB[MA' to thole of Piitdlay or the infernal 
ti^ns. If we follow the analogy fuggeffed by 
Menu, and fuppofe only .a day and night to 
be called ^year, we may divide the number of 
^ears in a divine age by three hundred and Jixty, 
and the quotient will be twelve thoufandt or 
the number of his divine years in one age ; 
but, conjedure apart, we need only compare 
the two periods 4,320,000 and 25,920, and 
we (hall find that, among their common divilbrs, 
are 6, 99 dtc* t8, 3^9 7 ^^ ?449 dec, 
which numbers, with their levcrai multiples, 
efpecially in a decuple progreflion, conffitute 
Ibme of the moll celebrated periods of the 
Chaldeans j Greeks, Tartars, and even of the 
Indians. We cannot fail to obferve, that the 
number 432, which appears to be the bafis of 
the Indian lyftem, is a 60th part of 25,920, 
and, by continuing the comparifon, we might 
probably folve the whole enigma. In the pre- 
face to a Vdranes almanack, I find the follows 
in g wild llanza ; “ A thoufand great ages are a 
day of Brahma; a thoufand fuch days are 
** an Indian hour of V ishnu ; fx hundred thou- 
“ fund fuch hours make a period of Rudra ; 
** and a million of Rudra^s (or two quadrillions 
Jive hundred and ninety-two thoufand trillions 
f* of lunar years') are but a fecond to the Su- 

preme 
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“ preme Being.” The Hindu theologians de- 
ny the conclufion of the ftanza to be orthodox : 
timet they lay, exijis not at all with God ; 
and they advife the aftronomers to mind their 
own bufincfs without meddling with theology. 
The aftronomical verle, however, will anfwer 
our preient purpole ; for it Ihews, in the firft 
place, that cyphers are added at pleafure to fwell 
the periods ; and if we take ten cyphers from 
a Rudrat or divide by ten thoufand millions, 
we lhall have a period of 259,200,000 years ; 
which, divided by 60 (the ufual divilbr of 
time among the Hindus), will give 4,320,000, 
or a great age, which we find fubdivided in 
the proportion of 4, 3, 2, i, from the notion 
of virtue decreafing arithmetically in the golden, 
Jilver, copper, and earthen ages. But Ihould it 
be thought improbable that the Indian aftrono- 
mers in very early times had made more ac- 
curate obfervations than thofe of Alexandria, 
Bagdhd, or Mareghah, and ftill more impro- 
bable that they Ihould have relapled wi^out 
apparent caufe into error, we may liippole, 
that they formed their divine age by an arbi- 
trary multiplication of 24,000 by 1 80, accord- 
ing to M. Le Gentil, or of a i ,600 by 200, ac- 
cording to the comment on the Stirj^a Siddhemta, 
Now, as it is hardly pofhble that^ fuch coinci- 
dences Ihould be accidental, we may hold it 

nearly 
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niarfy fhe peri<Jd.Of a dtvini 

ag<6 was at firft merely ailtonomical, and may 
confequently rcje<Sk it from pur prefeiU: enquiry 
into the hiftorical or civ-il chronolo^ of India: 
Let us however proceed to the avowed bpinions 
of the Hindus, and fee, when we haeve afeer- 
tained their fyftem, whether we dan reconcile? 
it to the courie of nature and the common fenfe 
of mankind. 

The aggregate of theit fduf ages they call i 
divine age, and believe thdt in every thbuland 
fuch ages, or in every day of BraHma', four^ 
teen Menus arc fucceffively invelfted by hini 
with the fbvereignty of the earth : each MenU^ 
they fuppofe, tranlmits his empire to his fons 
and grandfons during a period of feventy-one 
divine ages ; and fuch a period they name a 
Manitoantara i but fince fourteen multiplied by 
feventy-one are not quite a thwfand, we muft 
conclude, that fix divine ages ate allowed for 
intervals between the Manwantaras^ or for the 
twilight of Brahman’S day. Thirty fuch days, 
or Calpas, conftitute, in their opinion, u month of 
Brahma' ; twelve fuch months one of his yjars j 
and an hundred fuch years his age ; of which age 
tjiey aflert that fifty years have elapfed. We are’ 
now then, according to the Hindus, in die firft 
day, or Calpa, of the firft month of the fifty-firft 
year of!feE ahm a' *s age, and in the twenty-eighth 

divine' 
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divine age of the feventh Manwantarai of 
which divine age the three firjl human ages 
have paiTed, and four thoufand eight hundred and 
eighty ^eight of the fourth. 

In the prefent day of Brahma' the firft 
Menu was furnamed Swa'yambhuva, or Son 
of the Self-exifient ; and it is He by whom the 
Infiitutes of ^Ugious and Civil Duties are fup- 
pofed to have been delivered : in his time the 
Deity defcended at a Sacrifice, and by his wife 
Sataru'pa' he had two diftinguilhed fons and 
three daughters. This pair was. created, fot 
the multiplication of the hupian fpecies, after 
that new creation of the world which the 
Brahmans call Pa'dmacalpi'ya, or the Lotos 
creation. 

If it were worth while to calculate the age 
of Menu’s Inftitutes according to the Brah^ 
mans, we muft multiply four million three 
hundred and twenty thoufand by fix times 
feventy-one, and add to the product the num- 
ber of years already paft in the feventh Man~ 
•wantara. Of the five Menu’s who fucceeded 
him, 1 have feen little more than the names ; 
but the Hindu writings are very difiufe on the 
life and pofterity of the feventh Menu, fur- 
named Vaivaswata, or Child of the Sun. He 
is fuppofed to have had ten fbns, of whom the 
cldefl: was Icshwa'cu, and to have been 

accom- 
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“ tied with a great fea ferpent, as with a cable, 
“ to his meafurelefs horn. When the deluge 
** had ceafed, Vishnu flew the demoti atid rc- 
‘‘ covered the Vidas^ inftrudled Satyavrata 
•* in divine knowledge, and appointed him the fe- 
venth Menu bythe Eame of Vaivaswata.’* 
Let us compare the two Indian accounts of 
the Creatiomnd the Deluge with thofe delivered 
by Moses. It is not made a qbeflion in this 
traft. Whether the firfl: chapters of Genejis are 
to be underftood in a literal, or merely in an al- 
legorical fenfe ? The only points before us are, 
■Whether the creation defcribed by the JirJl 
Menu, which the Brahmans call that of the 
Lotos^ be not the fame with that recorded in 
our Scripture ; and whether the ftory of the fe- 
venth Menu be not one and the fame with that 
of Noah ? I propofe the queftions, but affirm 
nothing ; leaving others to fettle their opinions, 
whether Adam be derived from adim, which 
in Sanferit means the firjl , or Menu from 
Nuh, the true name of the Patriarch ; whe- 
ther the Sacrifice at which God is believed 
to have defeended, allude to the offering of 
Abel; and, on the whole, whether the two 
Menu’s can mean any other perfbns than the 
great Progenitor, and the Reftorer of our fpecies. 
On a fuppofition that Vaivaswata, or 
t Sun-born^ was the Noah of Scripture, let us 
proceed to the Indian account of his pofterity, 

which 
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Which I extrad from ^he Purindrf paprec&fd; bt 
^he Purdni^s, Exflainedy a work lately compofed 
in Sanfcrit by Ra'dha'ca'nta Sarman, a 
Pandit of extenfive learning and great feme 
among the of this provincei Before we 

examine the genealogies of kings which he has 
colleded from the Purands^ it will be necef- 
fary to give a general idea of the A^htardSy br 
Defcents, of the Deity : the Hindus believe in- 
numerable fuch defcents or fpecial ihterpofitiohs 
of Providence in the affairs of mankind, but 
they reckon ten principal Avatdrds in the cur- 
rent period of four ages ; and all of them are 
defcribedj in order as they ate fuppofed to occur, 
in the following Ode of JAyade'va, the great 
Jbyrick Poet of India. 

1. “Thou recovereft the Veda in the water 
** of the Ocean of Dettruftion, placing it joy- 

fully in the bofom of dn ark fabricated by 
** thecy O Ce'saVa, affuming the body of a 
** Be vi£toribuS, O Heri, Lord of the Uni^ 

verfe ! 

2. “ The earth ftands firm dn thy im- 
** menfely broad back, which grows larger 

from the callus occafioned by bearing that 
“ vaft burthen, O Ce'sava, affuming the body 

of a torUife : Be victorious, O Her!, Lord 
“ of theUniverfe I 

3. “ The earth, placed on the point of thy 
*' tufk,^ remuns fixed like the figure of a black 

U 2 “ aatelo|p« 
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antelope oa the moon, O Ce'savA, aflunw 
“ ing the form of a ioar i Be vidorious, O 
•* Hiai, Lord of the Univerfe ! 

4. “ The claw with a Bupendotis point, on 
** the exquifite lotos of thy lion’s paw, is thd 
** black bee that flung the body of the em* 

** bowelled^HiRANYACAsiPU, O Ce'sAva, af- 
** Aiming the form of a man-lion : Be vidorious^ 

** O Heri, Lord of the Univerfe ! 

^4 “ By thy power thou beguileft Bali, 

“ O thou miraculous dwarf, thou purifier of 
men with the water {of Gangh) fpringing 
“ from thy feet, O Ce'sava, afluming the 
** form of a dwarf: Be vidorious, O Heri« 

“ Lord of the Univerfe ! 

6. “ Thou batheft in pure water, confifting 
** of thehlood of CJhatriya's^ the world, whofe 
“ offences are removed, and who are relieved’ 
from thC' pain of other births, O Ce'sava, 
“ alAimiiig ^he form of Paras^u-Ra^ma : Be 
“ vidorious, O Heri, Lord of the Univerfe 1 
y. “With eafeto thyfelf, with delight to 
“ the Genii of the eight regions, thou feat- 
“ tereft on all fides in the plain of combat the 
“ demon with ten heads, O Ce'sava, afluming' 
“ the form of Ra'ma Chandra : Be vido“ 
«* rious, O Heri, Lord of the Uiwetfe 1 
8. “ Thou weareft on thy hoigHt tody af 
“ mantle fliining Bke a blue cloud, of like Ac 
‘-‘ water of Tmund' tr^ng WfWaSrdn -Ace 

“ through 
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f* through ftar of thy furrowing pJough-Jhare, 

** O Ce'sava, aiming the form of Pala- 
Ra'ma : Be yi€|;orious, OHer;, I/)rdofthe 
“ Univerie ! 

9. “ Thou blameft (oh wonderful !) the 
whole Feduf when thou feeft, O kind-hearted, 
the flaughter of cattle prefcribed for facrifice, 
O Ce'sava, afTuiningthe body of Buddha: 

** Be*vi(Slorious, O Heri, Lord of the Uni- 
verfe ! 

10. “ For the deftruAion of all the impure, 
“ thou draweft thy cimeter like a blazing co- 

met (how tremendous !) O Ce'sava, af- 
fuming the body of Calci ; Be vidiorious, 
“ O Heri, Lord of the Univerfe ! 

These ten AvatkreCs are by fame arranged 
according to the thoufands of divine years ir^ 
each of the four ages, or in an arithmetical pro- 
portion from four to one, and if fuch a^ ar- 
rangement were univerfelly received, we (hquld 
be able to afcertain a very material point in the 
Hindu chronology ; I mean the birth of Bub- 
PHA, concerning which the did^rent PandiU 
whom I have cpnfulted, and the lame Pandits 
at different times, have exprefled a ftrange diver- 
lity pf opinion. They all agree that Calci is 
yet tot come, and that Buddha was the lafl: con- 
liderable incarnation of the 'Deity ; but the 
Aftronomers at Far&nes place him in the fbird 
age, and ]P.a'dha'ca'nt infills, that he ap- 

U 3 pearc4 
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ipeared after the thoufandtk year of the fourth : thcj 
teamed and accurate author of the Dabifdn^ 
lYhofe information cpncerning the Hindus is 
wonderfully corredl, mentions an opinion of thp 
Pandits with whom he had converfed, that 
Buddha began his career ten years before the 
plofe of the third age ; and Gaverdhana of 
Qajhmir. who had once informed me, that 
Crishna defcended two centuries before Bud- 
dha, affured me lately, that the Cajhm'rians 
admitted an interval of twenty-four years 
(others allow only twelve) between thofe two 
divine perfons. The beft authority, after all, 
is the Bhdgawat itfelf^ in the firft chapter of 
which it is exprefsly declared, that “Buddha, 
the fon of Jin a, would appear at Ckata^ 
for the purpofe of confounding the demons,’ 
“ juji at the beginning of the Caliyug'' I have 
long been convinced, that, on thefe fubjedls, 
we -can only reafon fatisfadorily from written 
evidence, and that our forenfick rule muft be 
itivariably applied, to take the. declarathns of 
the Bea'hmAns mojljlrongly againji themfelves^ 
that is, againji thftr pretenfions to anti^ufty ; 
fo that on the whole we tpay fafely place Bud- 
pi^ts-juf at the beginning of the pnjkni age ; but 
tvhat is the begir^ning of it ? When this quef- 
tion was. propoftd to Ra'dha'ca'nt, he aq- 
fwered : “ Of a period comprifing more than 
;• fpur Ijundrcd t|ioq|and years, the ^wo 

on 
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or three thousand may re^fonably be called the 
** beginning** On my demanding written evi- 
dence, he produced a book of fomp authority, 
compofed by a learned Gofwami^ and entitled 
Bhagawathmrita^ or. The NeSfar of the Bbbga- 
vat^ on which it is a ipetrical comment ; and 
the couplet which he read from it deferves to bo 
cited ; after the juft mentioned account of Bud- 
dha in the text, the commentator fays, 

Afau vyaftah caler^bdafahafradwitaye gate, 

Murtih patalavetna’fya dwil^buja chicurojj’hita. 

“ He became vifible, the-thoufand-and-fe- 
“ cond-year-of-the-Cali-iag-e being paft ; his 
“ body of-a-colourrbetween-white*and-ruddy, 
with-two-arms, without-hair m his head** 
Cicata, named in the text as the birth-place 
of Buddha, the Gofwbmi fuppofes to have been 
Dhermaranya, a wood near Gayd^ where a co- 
lollal image of that ancient Deity ftill remains ; 
it feemed to me of black ftone ; but, as I favp 
it by torch- light, I cannot be pofitive a? to its 
colour, which may, indeed, haye been changed 
by time, 

The Brahmans univerftlly fpeak of the 
Bauddhas'^\^ all the malignity of an into, 
lerant fpirit ; yet the moft orthodox among 
them confider Buddha himfelf as an incarna- 
tion of Vishnu : this is a contradi^ion hard to 
h? reconciled, unlefs we cut the knot inftead of 

U 4 untying 
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vptvipg it, by' fuppofing wijih Gtonoi, that 
therp were two Buddhas, the younger of 
whom pftablilhe4 the new religion, which gave 
io great offence in Indian and was introduce^ 
into Ciina/m the firft century of our era. Th^ 
C^mirian^ before meptioned, aflerted this fadt, 
without being led to it by any queftipn that 
implied it ; and we may have reafon to fup- 
pofe, that Buddha is ip truth only a general 
word for a Philofopher. The author of a cele- 
brated Sanfcrit Diftionary, entitled from hi? 
pame Amaracojhay who was himfelf a Bauddha^ 
and flourilhed in the firft century before 
Christ, begins his vocabulary wUb nine 
words that fignify Heaven, and proceeds to 
thofe which mean a Deity in general', after 
which come different clajfes of Gods, Demi- 
gods, and Demqns, all by generick names ; and 
they are followed by two very remarkablq 
heads : firft, general names of Buddha, 

but) the names of a Buddha-in~general,o( which 
he gives us eighteen, fucb as Muni, Sdjlri^ 
Munindra, Vinayaca, Samantabhadra, Dhenm- 
rhja, Sugata, and tfie like, moft of tbepa fig- 
nificative pf excellence, wifdom, virtue, and 
Jiandlity', fecopdly, the names of a particular 
‘J^^(d^<^“Af«>!?^Twho-defcendpd*in,-the‘-family-.of- 
(thole are the very words of the ori- 
l^ipal)^ afid titles ajre, Sacyamu/ff, Sdcya- 
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Jinha, Servdtt'hafiddhay Saindhbdaniy Gautama^ 
ArccdandbUi or Kinfman of the Sun^ and Md- 
^hdevifnta, or Child of Maya : thence the au- 
thor pafles to the different epithets of particular 
Idindu Deities. When I pointed out this curious 
pa0a'ge to Ra'dh Vca'nt, he contended, thatthc 
firft eighteen names were general epithets, and 
the following fevcn, proper names^ ax patrony-^ 
micks of one and the fame perfbn ; but Ra'ma- 
Eo'cHAN, my own teacher, who, though not 
a Brhhman^ is an excellent fcholar and a very 
fenfible unprejudiced man, affured me, that 
Buddha was a geperick word, like Diva^ and 
jhat the learned author, having exhibited the 
pames of a Ddvatd in general, proceeded to 
jhofe of a Buddha iq general, before he came 
to particulars ; he added, that Buddha might 
mean a Sage or a Phi/ofopher, though Buddha 
was the word commonly ufed for a mere wife 
plan without fupernatural powers. 

It feems highly probable, on the whole, 
that the Buddha, whom JayadeVa cele- 
brates in his Hymn, was the Sacyafinha, or 
^Sa'cya, who, though he forbad the 
facrifices of cattle, which the Vedds enjoin, 
was b^blievedto be yiSHHU himfclf in a human 
form, and that another Buddha^ one perhaps of 
his followers iq a later age, aifuming his name 
and chara^er, attempted to ovcrfet the. whole 
'fyacm 
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fy&poq of the Brhhmans^ and was the caufe of 
that perfecutiou, from which the Bauddb^s are 
known to have fled into very diftant regions. 
May we not reconcile th Angular difference of 
opinion among the Hindus as to tjje |:ime of 
15uddha*$ appearance, by fuppofing that they 
have ponfounded the Two Buddha the firft of 
whom was horn a few years before the clofe of 
the age, and the fecond, when above a 
thouland years of the prefent age had elapfed ? 
We know, from better authorities, and with as 
much pertainty as can juftly be expedted on fo 
doubtful a fubje£t, the real time, compared with 
our own era, when the ancient Buddha began 
to ■ diflinguiffi himielf ; and it is for this 
reafon principally, that I have dwelled with 
minute au^iety on the fubjed pf t^je Jaff: 
^atar. 

The Brahmans^ who afllfted Abu’lfazl in 
his curious but fuperficial account of his maf* 
ter’s empire, informed him, if the flgures in the 
Ayin^ jicburi be cprredly written, that a pe- 
riod of 396? years h^d elapfpd frptn the birth 
of Buddha to the 4Qth ypar of Apbar’? reign, 
which computation will place his birth in the 
year before that of Qur Saviour ; but 
when the Ckinefei governtnent admitted a new, 
religion! fropa India in the firft century of our 
era, they made particular inquiries concerning 
the age of the old India Buddha, whole birth, 

according 
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laccording tq Couplet, they place in the 41ft 
year of their 2.8th cycle, or 1036 years l^fore 
Christ, and they call h ini, fays he. Foe the 
ion of JVloYE or Ma'ya' ; but M. De Guig- 
NEs, on the authority of four Chinefe Hjftorir 
ans, aflerts, that Fo was bprn about the year 
before Christ 10^7, in the jcingdom qf Cajh- 
mtr : Qiorgi, pr rathe}* Cassiano, from 
yrhofe papery his worlj was compiled, affures 
us, that, by tlie calculation of the Tibettans^ he 
appeared only 959 years before the Chrijiian 
epoch ; and 1 ^. Baill y, with fome hefitation, 
places him 1031 years before it, hut inclines to 
think him far more ancient, confounding him, 
as I have done in a former traft, with the Jirjl 
fiuDHA, or Mercury, whom the Goths called 
Woden, aiid of vvhom I fhall preiently take 
pasticular notice. Now, whether ^e alTume 
the medium of the four laft mentioned dates, or 
implicitly rely on the authorities quoted by De 
Guignes, we may conclude, that Buddha was 
firft diftinguiftied in this country about a thou- 
fand years before the beginning of our era ; and 
whoever, in fp early an age, expedls a certain 
epoch unqudified "with about pr nearly^ will be 
greatly difappointed, Hepce it is clear, that, 
whether the fourth age pf the Hindus be-- 
gan about time thoulapd years before Christ, 
accorduig to Goverdhan’s account of Bud- 
dha’s birth, or two thoufand according tq 
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|:hat of Ra'dha'ca'nt, the cQinmqp opinion, 
that 4$81S years of it are now elapfed, is erro-r 
iteous. And here, for the prefcnt, we leave 
Buddha, with an intention of returning to 
him in due time; obferving only, that if 
^e learned Indians differ fb widely in their ac- 
counts of the age when their ninth Avatar 
appeared in their country, we may be ^ffured, 
that they have no certain chronology before 
him, and may fufpeft the certainty of alj the 
relations concerning even his appearance, 

The r^eived Chronology of the Hindus 
he^ns with an abfurdity fo monftrous, as to 
overthrow the whole lyftem ; for, having efta- 
blilhed their period of feventy-om divine ages as 
the reign of each Mentt^ yet thinking it in- 
congruous to place a holy perlbnage in times of 
impurity, they infift, that the Mem reigns only 
in every golden age, and difappears in the three 
hwnan ages that follow it, continuing to dive 
and emerge like a water-fowl, till the clofe of 
\C\%Manwantara. The learned author of the 
Purdn&rt'bapracdfa^ which I will now follow 
ftep by ftep, mentioned this ridiculous opinion 
with a ferious fap'e; but as he has not in- 
ferted it in his wprk, we may take his account 
of the feventh Menu, according to its ob- 
vious rational meaning, and fuppofe, that 
Vaivaswata, thefonpf So'rya, thefonof 
Casyapa, or Uranus the fbn of MARfcHi, or 
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all6gorieal pedigree, reigned in the laft golden 
age, or, according to the Hindus, three mil- 
lion eight hundred and ninety-two thoufand 
eight hundred and eighty-eight years ago. But 
they contend, that he actually reigned on earth 
one million /even hundred and twenty^eight thou^ 
fund years of mortals, or four thoufand eight 
hundred ytzr% of the Gods ; and this opinion is 
another monfter fo repugnant to ihe courfe of 
nature and to human reafon, that it muft be 
rejected as wholly fabulous, and taken as a 
proof, that the Indians know nothing of their 
Sunborn Menu, but his name and the principal 
event of his life ; I mean the univerfal deluge, 
of which the three firft Avatars are merely al- 
legorical reprefentations, with a mixture, efpe- 
cially in the fecond, of aftronomical mythblogy. 

From this Menu the whole race of men is 
believed to have defeended ; for the feveii 
Rijhis, whp were preferved with him in the 
ark, are not mentioned as fathers of human fa- 
milies ; but lince his daughter ILa' was mar- 
ried, as the Indians tell us, to the firft 
Budha, or Mercury, the Ion of Chandra, 
or the Moon, a male Deity, whofe father was 
Ami, fon of Brahma' (where again we meet 
with an allegory purely aftronomical or poeti- 
cal^, his pofterity are divided into two great 
branches, called the Children of the Sun from 
his own fuppofed father, and the Children of the 
Moon from the parent of his daughter’s huf* 
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i)an<i : the lineal male defcendants in both thefe 
families are fuppofed to have reigned in the ci- 
ties of Ajodhya^ or Audh, and Pratijhf hana; 
or Vtikrd, refpedively, till the thoufandih year of 
the prefent dge; and the names of all the princes 
in both lines having been diligently c'ollefted by 
Ra'dha'ca'nt from feveral Puraha*Sy I exhi- 
bit them in two coluthn's arranged by myfcif 
with great attention. 

SECOND AGE. 

CHiLDItEN Of THE 

SUN. MOON. 


Icshwa'cu, 

Budha, 


Vicucjh ' t ^ 

PururafOaSt 


Cucutft’ha,- 

Ayulh, 


Anenasi 

Nahulha^ 


5. Prit'hUf 

Taydti, 


Vifwagandhi, 

Puru, 


Chandra^ 

Janam^jaya, 


Yuvan4fwa, 

Prachinwat* 


Srava, 

Pravira, 


10 . Vrihadafwa, 

MCnalyu, 

16. 

Dhundhumara, 

Charupada, 


Drid^h4fwa, 

Sudyu, 


Heryafwa, 

Bahugava, 


Nicumbha, 

Sanyati* 


i^.Crifafwa, 

Ahanyirf* 


* Sdnajit, 

Raudr^fwa; 


Yuvan^fwa, 

Rit^yniht 

IS. if- • 
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SUN, 

Mandhkri, 

Purucutfa, 

20. Trafadasyu, 
Anaranya, 
Heryafwa, 
Praruna, 

T rlvlndhana, 
25. Satyavrata, 
Trifancu, 
Harifchandra, 
Rohita, 
Harita, 

30. Champa, 
Sudeva, 
Vijaya, 
Bharuca, 
Vrica, 

35. Bahuca, 
Sagara, 
Afamanjas, 
Anfumat, 
^hagirat'haf 
40. Sruta, 

Nibha, 
Sindhudwipa, 
Ayutayufli, 
Ritaperna, . 
45. Saudaia, 
Afmaca, 


MOON, 

Rantifiiva, 

Sumati, 

Aiti, 20. 

Dujhimanta. 
Bharata, * 
(Vitat’ha, 

Manyu, 

Vrihatcfli^tra, 25. 
Haftin, 

Ajamid’ha, 

Ricfha, 

Samwarana, 

Guru, 30. 

JahnUy 

Surat’ha, 

Vi 'urat’ha, 
Sarvabhauma, 
Jayatfena, 35, 

Radhica, 

Ayutayufli, 

Acrodhana, 

Devkit’hi, 

Ricflia, 40. 

DHtpa^ 

Pratfpa, 

Santanu, 
Fichhrav'tryay 
Paiidu, 45. 

Tudhljht'hir)^ 

Mdlaca, 
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SUN, 

Mijlacai- 

Dafarat’ha^ 

Aidabidi, 

50. Vifwafahai 
C’hatw’angaj 
pirghabahui 
RaghUf 
Aja, 

55. Dafarat'ha^ 

Ra'ma. 

It is agreed among all the Pandits that Ra- 
ma, their feventh incarnate divinity, appeared as' 
king of Ayodhyci in the interval between the 
Jilver and the brazen ages ; and, if we fuppofb 
him to have begun his reign at the very begin- 
fiing of that interval, flill three thoufand three 
hundred yt3iX% of the Gods, or a million one hun- 
dred and eighty-eight thoufand lunar years of 
mortals will remain in the Jilver age, during 
which the fifty-five princes between Vaivas- 
WATA and Ra'ma muff have governed the 
tvorld ; but, reckoning thirty years for a ge- 
neration, which is rather too much for a long 
fucceffion of eldejt fons, as they are laid to have 
been, we cannot, by the courie of natdre, ex- 
tend the fecond age of the Hindus beyond fix- 
teen hundred and fifty folar years : if we fup- 
pole them not to have been eldeft fbns, and 
even to have lived longer than modern princes 

in 
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in a diflblute age, we (hall find oilly a period of 
two thoufand ye*frs ; and if we remove the 
difficulty by admitting miracles, we muff: ceafe 
to reafon, and may as well believe at oqce what- 
ever the 'Brahmans chule to tell us. 

In the Lunar pedigree we meet with another 
abfurdity equally fatal to the credit of the £f;»- 
du fyftem : as far as the twenty-fecond degree 
of defeent from Vaivaswata, the fyn- 
chronifinof the two families appears tolerably 
regular, except that the children of the Mooa 
were not all eldeji fons ; for king Yaya'ti ap- 
pointed .the youngeft of his five fons to fucceed 
him \nlndia, and allotted inferior kingdoms to the 
other four, who had offended him ; part of the 
Daejhin or the South to Y adu, the anceffpr of 
Crishna ; the North, to Anu ; the Eaft, to 
Druhya ; and the Weft, to Turvasu, fropa 
whom the Pandits believe, or pretend ,^o b^curci 
in compliment to our nation, that we ,are dih 
feended. But of the fubfequent degrees in ffto 
lunar line they know fo little, that, unaWQlt^ 
fupply a confiderable interval between Bha^ 
RAT and Vitat’ha, whom they call his foo 
and fucceflbr, they are under a nceeffiity of 
ferting, that the great anceftor of iYOOHtsifT'V 
HiR, aftually reigned /even and twenty 
years ; a fable of the famieolafs with that of his 
wonderful birth, which is the fubjeiSt of a beaU"* 
tiful Indian drama : nowy* if we fuppofe hisvlife 

X to 
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to'have lafled no longer than that of other mor- 
tals, and admit Vitat'ha and the reft to have 
been his regular fucceftbrs, we ftiall fall into 
ancMher abfurdity ; for then, if the generations 
in both lines were nearly equal, as they would 
naturally have been, we lhall find Yudhisht'*- 
iiiR, 1^0 reigned confefledly at the clofe of the 
brazen age, nine generations older than R a'ma, 
before whofe birth the fiher age is allowed to 
have ended. After the name of Bharat, 
therefore, I have fet an afteriik to denote a con- 
fiderable chafm in the Indian Hiftory, and have 
inferted between brackets, as out of their places, 
his twenty-four fucceflbrs, who reigned, if at 
all, in the following age immediately before 
ftie war of the Mababhhrat, The fourth Ava- 
which is placed in the interval between the 
frfi and fecond ages, and the fifth, which foon 
ibllowed it, appear to be moral fables grounded 
on hiftorical fa<fts ; the fourth was the punifh- 
ment of an impious monarch by the Deity him- 
fSdf burfing from a marble column in the fhape 
of a lion ; and the fifth was the humiliation of 
an aitogant Prince, by fo contemptible an 
agent as a mendicant dwarf. After thefe, and 
mmiediately before -Buddha, come three great 
wwa ' io rs all jMuned Ra^ma ; but it may juftly 
Be maths a queftion, whether they are not three 
rtqsrefentations of one perfbn, or three different 
ways of relating the fame hiftory : the firft and 

fecond 
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lecond Ra'mas are {aid to have been contem* 
porary ; but whether all or any of them mean 
Rama the fon of Cv^sh, I leave others to de- 
termine. The mother of the fecond Rama 
was named Cau'shalya^ which is a derivative 
of CvsHALA, and though lm-^;^er be difttn- 
guUhed by the title or epithet of Da'sarat'ha, 
fignifying, that his war-ebariot bbre him /s stU 
quarters of the worlds yet the muDe of Cush, 
as the Chfiwttrians pronounce it, is preierved en- 
tire in that of his ion and fucceflbr, and Iha- 
dowed in that of bis anceftor Vicucshi ; 
nor can a jufl obje^on be made to this opinion 
from the nafal Arabian vowel in the word Ri. 
mah mentioned by Moses, hnee the very 
word Arab be^ns with the lame letter which 
the Greeks and Indians could not pronounce, 
and they were obliged, therefore, to expreis it 
by the vowel which moft relembled it. On 
this queRion, however, I allert nothing ; nor 
on another, which might be propofed ; “ Whe- 
ther the fourth and fifth Avatdrs be not al- 
“ legorical Rories of the two prefumptuous 
“ monarchs, Nimrod and BeluS ?” The hypo- 
thecs, ihax government was RrR eRahlilhed, Uews 
e^Red, and agriculture encouraged in Ltdsa by 
Rama, about three ihoufand eight hundred years 
agrees widi the received account of 
Noau*s death, and the previous fettlement of 
his immediate defoendants. 

Xz 


THIRD 
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THIRD AGE. 


CHILPREW 


StiN, 

Cufha^^ 

mf^a, 

NRonasy 


MO 0 N4'- 


, tl ‘ ‘ 

PvuxdariQa* 

^Cm^xnad^nwas, 


D^.Rnicay 
)4Wn^agu, 

la R9^ch*haJia, 
i\rca, . 

iffj,Hiranya^abha, 
Eumya, j 
Dhruyaiap^iii, 
Suderlana/ 

»<$. Sigtira,, . ^ 

■ ‘ ftiUdivc. 

•TrdlSu(hJiE,| 

^aEdhi, ' 

9^, M^afwat, 


, ^itat'ha, 
‘-^ahyu, 
Vrihatcihetra, 
"HSftia, ■ ‘ 

Ajamid’ha, 

: ^icflja, 

• Samwarana» 

C^Uf 

, Hahnu^ 
Surat’ha, 

yiducat’ha, 

Sa}:va*bhaurna, 

Tayatfena, 

Radhica, 

AyutSyuIh, 

^ I Acrddbaoa, 

t)6vatit‘hi. 
RibtHa, 
pilipa, 
f^ratfpa. 


IQ. 


29. 


VifwaMhu, 
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, SUM. 

Vlfwabh^vl» 

. Prdienajit, 

Tacfliaca, 

Vrihadbala^ 

30. Vrihadraiia, Y. B. G 
3100, 


moon, 

Vidhitcaviiya, 

Pandu, 

Tudhijhfhirdt 

'^Fancjhit. 


H 


Here we have only nine-and-twenty Princes 
of the Solar line between Ra'ma and Vrihad- 
RANA exclufively; and their reigns, during 
the whole bi^azen age, are fuppofed to have 
lafted near eight hunared and Jtxty-four thoufand 
years, *a fuppofition evidently againft nature ; 
the unifofm courfe of which allows Only a pe- 
riod of eight hundred and feventy, or at the very 
utmoft* df a thoufand years for fwenty-nine ge- 
heratiortS, Pari'cshit, the great nephew and 
fucceflbr of YudhiSht’hir', who had recovered 
^e throne from Duryo'dhan, is allowed with- 
out controverfy to have reigned in the interval 
between the brazen zxA earthen ages, and to 
have died at the fetting-in of the Caliyug ; fo 
that if the Pandits of Cajhnur and Faranes have 
made a right calculation of BuOdha’s ap- 
pearance, the prefent, or age muft have 

begun about a thoufand years before the birth 
of Christ, and confequently the fc^gn of 
Icshwa'cu could not have been earlier than 
four thgufand years before that great epoch ; 
Rikd even that date will perhaps appear, when 

X 3 ‘ it 
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it .Ih^ be ilri^ly examined, to be near /wf 
tboufand years earlier than the truth. I cannot 
leave the third Indian age, in which the virtues 
and vices of mankind are laid to have been 
equal, without (^ferving, that even the clofe of 
it is manifeftly febulous and poetical, with hardly 
more appearance of hiftorical truth than the 
tale of Trap, or of the Argonauts ; for 
Yudhisht’kib, it feems, was the Ion of 
Dhsrma, the Genius of Jufiice j Bhi'ma of 
Pa VAN, or the God of Wind\ Arjun of 
Inbxa, or the Firmament'. Nacul and 
Sahaoe'va, of the two Cum a'rs, the Castor 
and PoLLuS of India ; and Bhi'shma, their re- 
puted great uncle, was the child of Gakga', 
or the Ganges, by Sa'ntanu, whofe bro- 
dier DeVa^pI is fuppofed to be {till alive in the 
city of Calapai all which Unions may be 
charming embellllhments of an heroick poem, 
but are juft as abfurd in civil hiftory, as the de- 
icent of two royal families from the Sun and the 
Moon. 

FOURTH AGE. 


CHILDREN Of THE 


SUN, 

Ihrucriya, 

Vatlavriddha, 

Prativydma, 


MOON. 

Janandjaya, 

Sat&nka^ 

Sahafrantca, 

Bbinu, 
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SUN. 

MOON, 


Bh 4 nu, 

Aswam^dh^a, 


5. Devaca, 

Asimacrifhna, 

5 - 

Sahad6va, 

N6tnichacra, 


Vira, 

Upta, 


Vrihadafwa, 

Chitraratlia, 


Bh^umat, 

Suchirat*ha, 


10. Praticaswa, 

Dhritimat, 

lo* 

Supratlca, 

Sufh^na, 


Marudeva, 

Sunit’ha, 


Sunacfhatra, 

Nrichacfhuh, 


Pufhcara, 

Suc’hinala, 


15. Antariclha, 

Pariplava, 

> 5 * 

Sutapas, 

Sunaya, 


Amitrajit, 

M6dhavin, 


Vrihadraja, 

Nripanjaya, 


Barhi, 

Derva^ 


40 . Critanjaya,! 

Timi, 

40 . 

Rananjaya, 

Vrihadrat’ha, 


Sanjaya, 

Sud&fa, 


Si6c3ra, 

Sat^nica, 


S.uddhdda, 

Durmadana, 


25. L^galada, 

Rahinara, 


PrafBnajtC, 

Dandapfini, 

Cfhudraca, 

Nimi, 



. Sumitra, Y. B. C. 2 lOO. C(h6maca. 

In both families, we fee thirty generatioBS 
are reckoned from Yudhisht'hir, and from 
X 4 VninADUALA 
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Vrihadbala his contemporary (who was 
killed; in the war of Bhdrat^ by Abhimanyu, 
fcn of Arjun, and father of Parj'<;shit), to 
the time when the Solar and Lunar dynafties 
are believed to have become extinct in the pre- 
fent divine age ; and for thefe generations thfe 
Hindus allot a period of one thoufand years 
only, or a hundred years for three generations ; 
which calculation, though probably too large, 
is yet moderate enough, compared with their 
abfurd accounts of the preceding ages : but they 
reckon exadly the fame number of years for 
twenty generations only in the family of 
Jara'sandha, whole fon was contemporary 
with Yodhisht’hir, and ifounded a new 
dynafty. of Princes in Magadhuy or Bahdr ; 
and this exa£t coincidence of the time, in which 
the tliree races are fuppofedto have been extind", 
has the appearance of an artificial chronology, 
formed rather from imagination than from 
hiftorical evidence ; efpecially as twenty kings, 
in an age comparatively modern, could not have 
reigned a thoufand years. 

I, NEVERTHELESS, exhibit the lift of l^iem 
as a curiofiiy ; but am far from hemg con- 
vinced, that all of. them ever cxifted : that, if 
they did exift, . they could not have reigned 
%hofe #an feven hundred years, I am fully per- 
^Juaded by the coufle of nature and the cohcur- 
'i’cht -opinion of mankind. 


Kings 
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KINGS OF MAGADHA. 


'Sahadeva* 

Such!, 

Majj^ri, 

Cfliema. 

Srutafravas, 

Suvrata, 

Ayutayufh, 

Dhermafutra, 

5. Niramitra, 

Srama, ry. 

Sonaclhatra, 

Drid’hafena, 

Vrihetfena, 

Sumati, 

Carmajit, 

Subala, 

Srutanjaya, 

Sunita, 

10. Vipra, 

Satyajit, 20. 

Puranjaya, fon 

of the twentieth king. 


put to death by his minifter Sunaca, who 
placed his own fon Pradyo'ta on the throne 
of his mafter ; and this revolution conftitutes 
an epoch of the higheft importance in our pre- 
fent inquiry; firft, becaule it happened ac- 
cording to the Bhdgawatamrlta, two years ex- 
aflly before Buddha’s appearance in the fame 
kingdom ; next, becaufe it is believed by the 
Hindus to have taken place three thoufand eight 
hundred and eighty-eight years ago, w tvoo 
thoufand one hundred years before Christ ; 
aftd," laftly, becaufe a regular chronology, ac- 
cording to the number of years in each dynafty, 
lias , b^eh eftabUlhed from the acceflion of 
f^RAD'^o^x!^ to the lubverfion of the genuine 
H/» 2 ^^g 6 vbrtj[ttieht ; and ;hat chronology I will 

now 
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HOW ky bofore you, after obferving only, that 
R a^hha'ca^nt himl^f fays nothing of Buddha 
in this part of his work, ^ough he particularly 
menticms the two preceding ^atitra's in their 
proper places. 

KINGS OP MAGADHA. 

Y. B. C. 

Pradyota, Bioo 

P^laca, 

Vifac’haydpa, 

Rajaca, 

Nandiverdhaua, 5 

Sifunaga, 1962 

Cacaverna, 

Cfhimadherman, 

Cfhetrajnya, 

Vidhilara, 5. 

Ajitafatru, 

Darbhaca, 

Ajaya, 

Nandiverdhaua, 

Mahdnandi, 10 r z: 360 y* 

Nanda, t6oB 

This prince, of whan frequmt mentioil is 
made in the Sanfcrit books, is load to have been 
murdered, after a reign of a bmulred ^ars, 
by a vety learned and ingenious, but pcffionate 

and 
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and vindidivey Br&bman, ivhofe name was 
Cha'nacya, and who mfed to the throne a 
man of the Maurya race, named Cbandea- 
GupTA by the death of Nanoa, diid his 
foils, the Cjbatrlya &mily of PradyoVa be* 
came extind. 

MAURYA KINGS. 

Y. B. C. 

Chandragupta, 150X 

Virif^ra, 

Afocaverdhana, 

Suyafas, 

De£irat*ha, 5. 

Sangata, 

S 4 Ufuca, 

Somafarman, 

Satadhanwas, 

Vrihadrat’ha, 10 r = i37y» 

On the death of the tenth Maurya king, 
his place was aihimed by his Commander in 
Chief, PusHPAMiTRA, of the Sunga nation or 
&mily. 

SUNOA KINOSr 

T, B. C. 

Pufhpamitra, 136;^ 

Agnimitra, 

$ttjyliht*ha. 
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suNDA kmce* 

V. fi. c. 

1363 

Vs^fumitra, 

Abhadraca, 3, 

Pulinda, 

Ghoflia, 

Vajramitra, 

Bhagavata, 

Devabhiiti, iorr:ti2jj^. 

The lafl: prince was killed by his tniniftcr 
VasudeVa, of the Cama race, who iifurped 
the throne of Magadha. 

I 

CANNA KINGS. 

Vafudeva, 

Bhumitra, 

Narayana, 

Sufarxnan, 4r =: 345 /•. 

A Siidra» of the Andhra family, having mur- 
dered his mafter Susarman, and feize3 the 
government, fou^ided a n^w dynafty of 

ANDHRA KINGS. 


y. B. c; 
*253 


Criflina, 


y. B. c. 
po8 
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ANDHRA KINGS. 

i*. B. c. 

Srifantacarna, 908 

Paxjrnamifa, 

Ijailib6dafBy 

Vivitaca, 

MeghafWita, 

V^tamlna, 

Talaca, 

^ivafwati^ 10 * 

PUrifhabhcru, 
iSuhabciana, , 

<^hac6i^ca, 

-Bataca, 

Gdftiatin, 

PudHiat, 

' ' Mfedafiras, 

’ ‘ |^iraft^d*ha, • 

Y^jrdfrl, 

Vijaya, ’ 20. 

Chandrabija, zirlz. 456/. 

After the death of Chandrabija, which 
happened, accdfding to thd Hindus, 396 years 
before VicRAWA''DiTYA,;or 45a B. G. we hear 
no more of MugaSa as an independent king* 
dom; but Ra'dha'ca'nt has exhibited the 
names of fei^en dynafties, in which feventy-Jix 
prifices are laid to have reigned t>ne thoufand 

three 
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tBree iunt&^edand ninety •nine yesasiaAva5lfritt\ 
a,.towo of the Dacjhin^ or Souths which we 
coinrnonly call Decan : the names of the feven 
dyhamesy or of the families who eibiblilhed 
them, are, Abhtra, Gardabhin, Canca, Tavana^ 
^urujhcaray Bhurunda^ Mania ; of which the 
Tavands areby fome, not generally, fuppofed to 
have been lonians, or Greeks, bnt the ^urujb- 
cards and Maula*s are univerlally believed 
to have been Unrcs and Moguls ; yet Ra'dha'- 
ca'nt adds ; “ when the Mania race was ex- 
“ tinA, five Princes, named BMnanda, Bangira, 
“ Sifunandi, Tasbnandi, and Praviraca, reigned 
** an hundred and Jix years (or till the year 
“ 1053) in the city of CUacilay* which, he 
tells me, he nnderftands to be in the country of 
the Mahar&Jhtrd%, ox Mahratd s : and liere ends 
his Indian Chronology ; for ** after* Pra> 
“ vi'raca,” fays he, “ this Empire was 
“ divided among orlnfid^.**- 

This account of the /even modern dyna/ies 
appears very doubtful in itfelf, and has no re- 
lation. to our prefent en<|uiry ; for their domi- 
nioit feems . cemfined to the Decan, without- 
extaiding. to M^gadba^isux have we any^ reaibn 
to l?elieve, that a .race, o£ Grecian Princes ever 
efta^l^ed a kingdom iir either of thoie coun- 
tries: as to the Moguls, their , dynafty ftill 
fubfifts,' at leaft nominally s .’imleft that of 

Chengh 
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Chengiz be meant, and bis fucceflbrs oiuld not 
have reigned in any part of In£a for the period 
of three hundred yexti^ which is af&gned to 
the Mould $ ; nor is it probable, that the word 
Tbrc, which an Indian could have eafily pro* 
nounced and clearly expreded in the Ndgari 
letters, fliould have been corrupted into Th* 
rujhcaro. On the whole, we may fafely dole, 
the mod authentick {ydem of Hirdiu Chrono. 
logy, that I have yet been able to procure, 
with the death of Chakdr abi'ja. Should any 
farther information be attainable, we (hall, 
perhaps, in due time attain it, either from books 
or inibriptions in the Seatfcrit language; but 
the mattf ials with which we are at prefent 
fupfdied, we may eftabliih as indubitable the 
two iidhnving propofitions ; that the three Jirfi 
ages of the Hindus are chiefly mythological^ 
whetlwr their mythology was founded on the 
dark enigmas of their aflronomers or on the 
hen)icC*fl 61 ions of their poets ; and, that the^ 
fourth t ox hijioriealy age cannot be carried farther 
back than about two thoufand years before 
Christ. Even in the hiftoryof the prefent 
age, the generations of men and the reigns of 
kings are extended beyond the courie of nature, 
and beyond the ayerage refultiug from the ac- 
counts of the Brahmans themfelves ; for they 
R^^gn to an hundred and forty-two modern 

reigns 
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feigoa a period of three tlxufard one hundred emd 
j^f^Tthree ytax^ pT ^hoyjkt twenty-Ptpq^ycM^ to a 
l^gii, . «ae with another j yet they , reprefent 
pnly foor. ^^nna Princ^,onitt^e.tht:Qjgi« 9 fif Jlffa- 
gadba a, period oi thre§ Jimtdrid tod forty- 
fve year$ { nowjt isoveu ntoreimpfob^tde^ that 
four fuopd^ve kings ihoiiild have f4igt»&d §igb(y^ 
fox years md three months each* d>an thatJN^KDA 
ihould have been kkig an and 

murdered M laft. I^either acgouHtjcmif be ore>{ 
dited} tojj, that ,we fDfay.tliloM^/.itiie. higheft 
probable antiquity to the Hindu ^Kernmenti 
Ut us gtaist» that firregotfrcrfwnj bf mew were 
equal on an aVera^’tb an hundred 
that Indian Princea have ret^eck.i^mnd:! with 
another, -jlsho and tweni^;^'thie:afrrcbkoi^ipig 
thirty g^oej^tions* from AsyuN, ihi^hiiicllerof 
Xudhtisht’kir'a, to theextindionbiKienM^ 
and takilig the Chinefe accbwtit of iBirsiaiA’a 
birth from M. Dje GuiGMSt^ as the jnrofti-iau'* 
tbentk; medium between Afto’LF*nzL.5 3iiid.the 
Tibetiajis^ we. oa^y- arrange, the corr^&ed iUndu 
Chronology according to the. following,' table, 
Supplying the word about' ot.neariy (fince per- 
fed accurac.^ cannot be attained and ought not 
Jo bci required), beft>re every date - ’ / 

' ■ ‘ • rf b; c. 

' Abblrtianyu, aoi'p* 

Pradyofa,. ' . ^^54*^** 

Buddha, 
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y. B. C. 


Buddha, — — 1027 

Nanda, — — 699 

Balin, — — I49 

Vicrama'ditya ■ — — 56 

De'vapa'la, king of Gaur, 23 


If we take the date of Buddha’s appearance 
from Abo’lfazl, we muft place Abhimanyu 
2368 years before Christ, unlefs we calculate 
from the twenty kings of Magadha^ and allow 
/even hundred years, inftead of a thoufand, be- 
tween Arjun and Pradyo^ta, which will 
bring us again very nearly to the date exhibited 
in the table; and, perhaps, we can hardly ap- 
proach nearer to the truth. As to Rdjd 
Nanda, if he really fat on the throne a whole 
century, we muft bring down the Andhra 
dynafty to the age of Vicrama'ditya, who 
with his feudatories had probably obtained fb 
much power during the reign of thofe princes, 
that they had little more than a nominal fo- 
vereignty, which ended with Chandrabi'ja, 
in the third or fourth century of the Chrif ian 
era ; having, no doubt, been Ipng reduced to 
Infignificance by the kings of Gaur^ defcended 
from Go'pa'la. But, if the author of the 
Dabiji^n be warranted in fixing the birth of 
Buddha years before the Caliyug, w'C muft 
. thus correft the Chronological Table : 

Y Buddha, 
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3 


Buddha, 

Paricfliit, 


Y. B. c. 

1027 

1017 


Pradyota, (reckoning 20 ori . . - q. . « 
30 generations,) 


Nanda, — — 


Y. A. c. 

13 or 3^3 


This corre£iion would oblige us to place 
Vicrama'ditya before Nanda, to whom, as 
all the Pandits agree, he was long pofterior ; 
and, if this be an hiftorical fa£l, it leems to 
confirm the Bhagawatdmrita, which fixes the 
beginning of the Caliyug about a thoufand years 
before Buddha : befides that, Bahn would then 
be brought down at leaft to the fixth and 
Chandrabija to the tenth century after 
Christ, without leaving room for the fubfe- 
quent dynafties, if they reigned fucceflively. 

Thus have we given a Iketch of Indian Hif- 
tory through the lougeft period fairly affignablc 
to it, and have traced the foundation of the 
Indian empire above three thoufand eight hun^ 
dred years from the prefent time ; but, on a 
fubjeft in itfolf fo obfcure, and fo much clouded 
by the fi( 9 :ions of the Brahmans y who, to ag- 
grandize themfolves, have defignedly railed 
their antiquity beyond the truth, we muft be 
latisfied with probable conjedure and juft rea- 

foning 
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foiling from the beft attainable data ; nor can 
we hope for a fyftem of Indian Chronology to 
which no objedtion can be made, unlefs the 
aftronomical books in Sanfcrit fhall clearly 
afcertain the places of the colures in Ibme pre- 
cife years of the hiftorical age ; not by loole 
traditions, like that of a coarfe obfervation by 
Chiron, who poffibly never exifted, for “ he 
“ lived, fays Newton, in the golden age,’* 
which muft long have preceded the Argonautick 
expedition) but by fuch evidence as our own 
aftronomers and Icholars fhall allow to be 
unexceptionable. 


Y 2 


A CHRO- 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 

according to one of the Hypotheses intimated 
in the preceding TiraB. 


Christian Hindu. 

Tearifrom \^%% 

««iMusEl.MAN. niNDU. 

of our era * 

Adam, Menu I. Age I. 

579 + 

Noah, Menu II. 

4737 

Deluge, 

4138 

Nimrod, Biranyacafpu. Age II. 

. 4006 

Bel, Bali, 

3892 

Rama, Rama. Age III. 

3817 

Noah's death. 

3787 

Pradyota, 

2817 

Buddha. Age IV, 

2815 

Nanda, 

2487 

Balin, 

‘937 

Vacramaditya, 

1844 

Divapala, 

1811 

Christ, 

1787 

Nbrhyanpala, 

1721 

Sack, 

1709 

mttd. 

1080 

Mahnuld, 


Chengiz, 

548 

Tedrmir, 

39 ‘ 

Babur, 

276 

Nhdirjhdb, 

49 



( 3*5 ) 

DISSERTATION X, 


A 

SUPPLEMENT 

TO THE 

ESSAY ON INDIAN CHRONOLOGY. 


O UR ingenious aflbqiate Mr. Samuel 
Davis, whom I name with refpe<^ and 
applaule, and who will foon, I truft, convince 
M. Bailly, that it is very poffible for an 
European to tranflate and explain the S^rya 
SidSanta, favoured me lately with a copy, taken 
by his Pandit i of the original paflage men- 
tioned in his paper on the Aftronomical Compu- 
tations of the Hindus^ concerning the places 
of the colures in the time of Vaka'ha, com- 
pared with their pofition in the age of a certain 
Munif or ancient Indian philofopher ; and the 
paflage appears to afford evidence of two aflual 
obfervations, which will afcertain the chrono- 
logy of the Hindus y if not by rigorous demon- 
ftration, at leaft by a near approach to it. 

The copy of the Varhhifanhith, from which 
the three pages, received by me, had been tran- 
fcribed, is unhappily fb incorredl (if the tran- 

V ^ i :..4. 
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fcript itfelf was not haftily made) that every 
line of it'inuft be disfigured by fome grofs er- 
ror ; and my Pandit, who examined the paf- 
lage carefully at his own houle, gave it up as 
inexplicable ; fo that, if I hai not Itudied the 
lyftem of Sanfcrit profody, I (hould have laid it 
afide in defpair ; but though it was written as 
.profe, without any fort of diftmftion or punc- 
tuation, yet, when 1 read it aloud, my ear 
caught in fome fentences the cadence of verfc, 
and of a particular metre, called A'rya, which 
is regulated (not by the number of fyllables, like 
other mcafu res, but) by the proportion 
of times, or Jyllabick moments, in the four divi- 
fions, of which every ftanza confifts. By 
numbering thofe moments and fixing their pro- 
portion, 1 was enabled to reflore the text of 
Var a'ha, with the perfefl aflent of the learned 
BrJbmen who attends me ; and, with his af- 
fiftance, I alfo correfted the comment written 
by Bhatto'tpala, who, it feems, was a fon 
of the author, together with three curious paf- 
ftges which are cited in it. Another Pandit 
afterwards brought me a copy of the whol^ ori- 
ginal work, which confirmed my conjedlural 
emendations, except in two immaterial fylla- 
bles, and except, that the firfl: of the fix cou- 
plets in the text is quoted in the commentary 
from a different work entitled Panchc^ddhanticci ; 
five of them were compofed by Vara'ha him- 

felf, 
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felf, and the third chapter of his treatife begins 
with them. 

Before I produce the original verfes, it may 
be ufeful to give you an idea of the A'ryh mea- 
fure, which will appear more diftinftly in La- 
tin than in any modern language of Europe : 

Tigridas, apros, thoas, tyrannos, pefEma monftra, venemur : 
Die hinnulus, die lepus male quid egerint graminivori. 

The couplet might be fo arranged, as to begin 
and end with the cadence of an hexameter and 
pentameter, fix moments being interpofed in the 
middle of the long, and feven in that of the 
ihort, hemiftich : 

Thoasj apros, tigridas nos venemur^ pejorefque tyrannos : 
Die tibi cerva, lepus iibi die male quid egerit herbivorus. 

Since the /fryd meafure, however, may be al- 
moft infinitely varied, the couplet would have 
a form completely Roman^ if the proportion of 
Jyllabick injlants^ in the long and fiiort verfes, 
VfevG twenty ‘four to twenty^ inftead of thirty to 
twenty-feven ; 

Venor apros tigridafque, et, peflima monftra, tyrannos : 
Cerva mali quid agunt herbivorufque lepus i 

I now exhibit the five ftanzas of Vara'ha 
in European charafters. 

Aileihardhaddaclhinamuttaramayanan raverdhaniiht’hidyan 
N unan cadachidasidydn6£lan purva faftrefhu, 
Sampratamayanan favituh carcatacadyan mrigaditafchSnyit : 
U^labhave vicritih pratyacfliapericflianair vyaftih. 

P uraft’hachihnavedyadudaye’ftamaye’pi va fahafranfoh, 

• Y 4 Ch*hi- 
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Cb’h&y^pravefanirgamachihnairva mandale mahati. 

Apr^pya macaramarco vinivritto hanti faparan yimyiaf 
Carcatacamafanprapto vinivrittafchottaran faindrin. 
Uttaramayanamatitya vyavrittah cfliemafafya vriddhicarah, 
Pracritift’hafchapyevan vicritigatir bhayacriduflinanfub. 

Of the five couplets thus exhibited, the fol- 
lowing tranflation is tnoft fcrupuloufly literal : 

Certainly the fouthern folftice was 
once in the middle of jiJleJhcL, the northern 
** in the firft degree of Dhanifht'hh^ by what is 
** recorded in former Sdjlras. At prefent one 
“ folftice is in the firft degree of Carcata, and 
“ the other in the firft of Macara : that which 
“ is recorded not appearing, a change mujl 
hcroe happened ; and the proof ariles from 
** ocular demonftrations ; that isy by obferving 
the remote objefl and its marks at the rifing 
“ or fettingof the fun, or by the marks, in a 
graduated circle, of the (hadow’s in- 
“ grefs and egrefs. The fun, by turning back 
** without having reached Macara, deftroys the 
“ fouth and the weft ; by turning back with- 
** out having reached Carcata, the north and 
** eaft. By returning, when be has juft 
“ pafted the winter folfiitial point, he makes 
“ wealth fecure and grain abundant, fince he 
** moves thus according to nature ; but the fun, 
** by moving unnaturally, excites terrour.” 

Now the Hindu Aftronomers agree, that 
the I ft January 1790 was ki the year 4891 of 
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the CaliyugOf or their fourth peri d, at the be- 
ginning of which, they fay, the equinoctial 
points were in the firft degrees of Me/ha and 
; but they are alfo of opinion, that the 
vernal equinox ofcillates from the third of 
h^na to the twenty-feventh of Mejha and back 
again in 7200 years, which they divide into four 
fhdas, and confequently that it moves, in the two 
intermediate padas, from the firft to the twenty <» 
feventh of Mijha and back again in 3600 years ; 
the colure cutting their ecliptick in the firft of 
Me/hUi which coincides with the firft oiAfwiiii^ 
at the l^eginning of every fuch ofcillatory pe- 
riod. VARA'HA,furnamedMiHiRA, or the Sun, 
from his knowledge of aftronomy, and ufually 
diftinguifhed by the title of Acharya, or teacher 
of the Veda^ lived confeffedly when the Cali- 
yuga was far advanced ; and, fince by aCtual ob- 
fervation he found the folftitial points in the firft 
degrees of Carcata and Macara^ the equinoc- 
tial points were at the fame time in the firft of 
Mejha and T!uIoL : he lived, therefore, in the 
year 3600 of the fourth Indian period, or 1291 
years before ift January 1790, that is, about 
the year 499 of our era. This date correfponds 
with the ayananfa, or preceflion, calculated by 
the rule of xhe SuryaJiddhdnta i for 19® 2 1' 54'' 
would be the preceflion of the equinox in 1291 
years, according to the Hindu computation of 
annually, which gives us the origin of 

the 
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the Indian Zodiack nearly ; but, by New- 
ton’s demonftrations, which agree as well 
with the phenomena, as the varying denfity of 
our earth will admit, the equinox recedes 
about 50" every year, and has receded 1 7“ 5 5' 50" 
fittce the time of Vara'ha, which gives 
us more nearly in our own Iphere the firft de- 
gree of MjJ)a in that of the Hindus. By 
the obfervation recorded in older Sajlras, 
the equinox had gone back 20', or about 
1 5 80 years had intervened, between the age of 
the Muni and that of the modern aftronomer: 
the former obfervation, therefore, muft have 
been made about 2971 years before ifl: 
nuary 1790, that, is 1181 before Christ. 

We come now to the commentary, which 
contains information of the greatcll importance. 
By former Sajiras are meant, fays Bhatto'p- 
TALA, the books of Para'sara and of other 
Mun'ts', and he then cites from the Par afar a 
Sanhita the following paflage, which is in modu-r 
lated profe, and in a ftyle much relembling that 
of the Vedas. 

Sravishta'dya't paufhn^ardhantan aharah 
{I''i5ir6 ; vafantah paufhnardhat rohinyantan ; 
faumyadyadaflclhardhantan grifhmah ; pravri- 
daflclhardhat haftantan; chitradyat jyelh't’hard- 
hantan smat; h^mantiijyelh't’hardhkvailh' 
n a van tan. 
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The fealbn of Sijira is from the firft of 
** Dhanijhf ha to the middle of Rcvat) ; that of 
Vafanta from the middle of Rivat'i to the 
ciid of Rohini ; that of Gr\Jhma from the be- 
ginning of Mrigrajiras to the middle of 
“ AJleJhcL\ that of Verjha from the middle of 
“ j^JleJha to the end of Hajla ; that of Sarad 
from the firft of Chitra to the middle of 
“ yyejht* ha ; that of Hemanta from the middle 
yy^lofhh to the end of Bravanh'^ 

This account of the fix Indian feafons, each 
of which is co-extenfive with two figns, or four 
lunar ftations and a half, places the folfti- 
tial points, as Vara'ha has aflcrted, in the 
firft degree of Hhanijht'hhy and the middle, 
or 6‘’4 q', of A'JleJh^, while the equinoftial 
points were in the tenth degree of Bharant 
and 3* 20' of Vtsadhh ; but, in the time of 
Vara'ha, the folftitial colure pafled through 
the 10th degree of Punarvafu and 3“ 20' of 
Uttarajharhy while the equinoftial colure cut 
the Hindu ecliptick in the firft of Jfwit^ 
and 6“ 40' of Chitrd, or the Toga and only ftar 
of that manfion, which, by the way, is in- 
dubitably the Spike of the Virgin, from the 
known longitude of which all other points in 
the Indian Zodiack may be computed. It can- 
not efcape notice, that Para'sara does not ule 
in this paflage the phrafe at prefent, which oc- 

cur5 
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curs in the text of Vara'h a ; fb that the places 
of the colures might have been afcertained be- 
fore his time, and a confiderable change might 
have happened in their true pofition without 
any change in the phrafes by which thefeafons 
were diftinguiflied ; as our popular language in 
aftronomy remains unaltered, though the Zo- 
diacal afterifms are now removed a whole fign 
from the places where they have left their 
names : it is manifeft, neverthelefs, that Pa- 
Ea'sara muft have written ‘within t’welve cen- 
turies before the beginning of our era, and that 
fingle fa(£l:, as we lhall prefently Ihow, leads to 
very momentous confequences in regard to the 
lyflem of Jndian hiftory and literature. 

On the comparifon, which might eafily be 
made, between the colures of Para'sara and 
thofe afcribed by Eudoxus to Chiron, the 
fuppofed affift.uit and iuftruftor of the Argo- 
nauts, I lhall fay very little ; becaufe the whole 
Argonautick ftory (which neither was, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, nor, indeed, could 
have been, originally Grecian) appears, even 
when ftripped of its poetical and* fabulous or- 
naments, extremely difpu table ; and, whether 
it was founded on a league of the Heltadian 
princes and ftates for the purpofe of checking, 
on a favourable opportunity, the overgrown 
power of Egypt, or with a view to fee u re the 

commerce 
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commerce of the Euxine and appropriate the 
wealth of Colchis^ or, as I am difpofed to be- 
lieve, on an emigration from /Africa and AJia 
of that adventurous race who had firft been 
eftabliflied in Chaldea ; whatever, in fliort, 
gave rife to the fable, which the old poets have 
lo richly embellifhed, and the old hiftorians 
have fo inconfiderately adopted, it feems to me 
very clear, even on the principles of Newton, 
and on the lame authorities to which he refers, 
that the voyage of the Argonauts muft have 
preceded the year in which his calculations 
led him to place it. Bat t us built Cyrene, 
fays our great philolbpher, on the lite of 
Jrafa^ the city of Ant^us, in the year 
633 before Christ ; yet he foon after calls 
Euripylus, with whom the Argonauts had 
a conference, king of Cyrene, and in both 
paflages he cites Pindar, whom I acknow- 
ledge to have been the moft learned, as 
well as the fublimeft, of poets. Now, if I 
underlland Pindar (which I will not af- 
fert, and I neither poflefs nor remember at 
prefent the Scholia^ which I formerly perufed^ 
the fourth Pythian Ode begins with a Ihort pa- 
negyrick on Arcesilas of Cyrene : “ Where, 
“ lays the bard, the prieftefs, who fat near 
“ the golden eagles of Jove, prophelied of 
“ old, when Apollo was not abfent from his 

“ manlion, 
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“ manfion, that Battus, the colonizff of 
“ fruitful Lybia^ having juft left the fa- 
“ cred ifle (T^hera)^ fliould build a city 
excelling in cars, on the Iplendid breaft of 
“ earth, and, with the feventeenth generation, 
•“ ftxould refer to himfelf the ‘Iherean pre- 
“ diction of Medea, which that princefs of 
“ the Colchians, that impetuous daughter of 
^ETES, breathed from her immortal mouth# 
“ and thus delivered to the half-divine ma- 
“ riners of the warriour Jason.” From this 
introduftion to the nobleft and moft animated of 
the Argonautick poems, it appears, that fifteen 
complete generations had intervened between the 
voyage of Jason and the emigration of 
Battus ; fo that conlidering three generations 
as equal to an hundred or an hundred and twenty 
years, which Newton admits to be the Grecian 
mode of computing them, we muft place that 
voyage at leaft five or fix hundred years before 
the time fixed by Newton himfelf, according 
to his own computation, for the building of 

Cyrene ; that is, eleven or twelve hundred and 

✓ 

thirty-three years before Christ; an age^very 
near on a medium to that of Para'sara. If 
the poet means afterwards to fey, as I under- 
ftand him, that Arcfsilas, his contemporary# 
was the eighth in defeent from Batius, wc 
ftiall draw nearly the feme conclufion, without 

having 
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having rccourfe to the unnatural reckoning of 
thirty -three or forty yeais to a generation ; for 
Pindar was forty years old, when the Per- 
JtanSy having c rolled the Hellefpont-, were nobly 
refilled at Phermopylct^ and glorioully defeated 
at Salanhs : he was born, therefore, about the 
fixty-fifth Olympiaf or five hundred and twenty 
years before our era ; fo that, by allowing 
more naturally fx or feven hundred years to 
twenty-three generations, we may at a medium 
place the voyage of Jason about one thoufand 
one hundred and feventy years before Our 
Saviour, or about forty five years before the 
beginning of the Newtonian chronology. 

The defeription of the old colures by 
Eudoxus, if we implicitly rely on his telli- 
mony and on that of Hipparchus, who was, 
indifputably, a great allronomer for the age in 
which he lived, affords, I allow, fufficient evi- 
dence of fome rude obfervation about 937 years 
before the Chrifiian epoch ; and, if the cardinal 
points had receded from thofe colures 36° 29' 
to" at the beginning of the year 1690, and 
37* 52' 30" on the firll of fianuary in the pre- 
sent year, they mull have gone back 3“ 23' 20" 
between the obfervation implied by P-vra'sar 
and that recorded by Eudoxus ; or, in other 
words, 244 years mull have elapfed betweeti 
the two obfervations : but, this difquifition 

having 
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having little relation to our principal fubjed, f 
proceed to the laft couplets of our Indian aftro- 
nomcr Vara'ha Mihira : which, though 
merely aftrological and confequeutly abfurd, 
will give occafion to remarks of no fmall im- 
portance. They imply, that, when the fol- 
ftices are not in the firft degrees of Carcata and 
Macara, the motion of the fun is contrary to 
nature, and being caufed, as the commentator 
intimates, by fome utpdta^ or preternatural 
agency, muft neceflarily be produftive of mif- 
fortune ; and this vain idea feems to indicate 
a very fuperficial knowledge even of the 
fyftem which Fardha undertook to explain ; 
but he might have adopted it folely as a religi- 
ous tenet, on the authority of Garga, a pried 
of eminent fanftity, who exprefles the fame 
wild notion in the following couplet : 

Yada nivertate’praptah fraviflitamuttarayane, 

Afl e (ha n dacfh me 'praptaftada v idy anmahadbh ay an . 

“ When the fun returns, not having reached 
‘ ‘ DhaniJIjt'hd in the northern folftice, or not ha v- 
“ ing reached Jjlejhd in the fouthern, then 
“ let a feel great appreheiifion of danger.” 

Para'sara himfelf entertained af.milar opi- 
nion, that any irregularity in the folftices would 
indicate approaching calamity ; Taddpr&pto 
vaijhnavdntam, fays he, udanmiirgd prepadyate^ 
dacjhiniy ajlejhdm vd mahdb hayaya, that is. 

When having reached the end of Sravaudj 
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in the northern path, or half of AJleJhcl in 
the fouthern, he ftill advances, it is a caule 
of great fear.** This notion poffibly had its 
rife before h e regular preceffion of the cardi- 
nal points had been obferved ; but we may alfo 
Remark, that fome of the lunar manhons were 
coniidered as inaufpicious, and others as fortu- 
nate : thus Menu, the firft Indian lawgiver, 
ordains, that certain rites (hall be performed 
under the influence of a happy Nacjhatra ; and 
where he forbids any female name to be taken 
from a conftellation, the moft learned commen- 
tator A'rdraZindi Rhat'i as examples of ill- 
omened names, appearing by defign to Ikip over 
others that muft firft have occurred to him. 
Whether Dhanijhfha and Ajlejhai were inaulpi- 
cious or profperous I have not learned ; but^ 
whatever might be the ground of Vara'ha*s 
aftrological rule, we may colledl from his 
aftronomy, which was grounded on oblervation* 
that the folftice had receded at leaji 23*. 20'. be- 
tween his time and that of Para'sara ; for 
though he refers its pofition to the^»j, inftead 
of the lunar manjions, yet all the Pandits with 
whom I have converfed on the fubjeft, unani- 
mouiily aflert, that the firft degrees of Mejba 
and Afwini are coincident. Since the two an- 
cient fages name only the lunar afterifms, it is 
probable, that the folar divifion of the zodiack 
int<i twelve figns was not generally ufed in their 

Z days ; 
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days ; and we know, from the comment on the 
Surj/a Siddhdnta^ that the lunar month, by 
which all religious ceremonies are Hill regulated, 
was in uHe before the folar. When M. Bailly 
alks, ** Why the Hindus eftabliflied the begin- 

ning of the preceffion, according to their 
“ ideas of it, in the year of Christ 499 ?’’ to 
which his calculations alfo had led him, wc 
anfwer, Bccaufc in that year the vernal equinox 
Was found by obfervation in the origin of their 
ecliptick ; and fince they were of opinion, that 
it mqft have had the fame pofition in the firft 
year of the Caliyuga^ they were induced by 
their erroneous theory to fix the beginning of 
their fourth period 3600 years before the time of 
Vara'ha, and to account for Para'sara’s ob- 
lervation by fuppofing an utpata, ov prodigy. 

To what purpofe, it may be alked, have we 
afeertained the age of the Munis f Who was 
Para'sara ? W^ho was Garga ? With 
whom were they contemporary, or with whole 
age may their’s be compared ? What light will 
thele inquiries throw on the hillory of India or 
of mankind ? I am happy in being able to an- 
fwer thofe queftions with confidence aiTd pre- 
cifion. 

All the Brahmens agree, that only one Pa- 
ra'sara is named in their lacred records ; that 
he compofed the aftronomical book before cited, 
and a law tradl, which is now in my pofleffion ; 

that 
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that he was the graiidfon of VasIsht’ha, an- 
other aftronomer and legiflator, whofe works 
are ftill extant, and who was the preceptor of 
Ra'ma, king of Aycdhyh', that he was the 
father of Vya'sA, by whom the Vidas were 
arranged in the form which they now hear, 
and whom CRisriNA himfelf names with ex- 
alted praife in the Gita ; fo that, by the admif- 
iion of the Pandits themfelves, we find only 
three generations between two of the Ra'mas* 
whom they confider as incarnate of the 
divinity ; and PAra'sara might have lived till 
the beginning of the Caliyuga^ which the mif- 
taken dodtrine of an ofcillation in the cardinal 
points has compelled the Hindus to place 1920 
years too early. This error, added to their fan- 
ciful arrangement of the four ages, has been the 
fource of many abfurdities ; for they infift, that 
Va'lmic:, whom they cannot but allow to have 
been contemporary with Ra'^IaChandraj 
lived in the age of Vya'sa, who confulted him 
on the compofition of the Mahdbhdrat, and 
who wasperlbnally known to Balara'ma, th» 
brother of Crishna; When a very learned 
Brahmen had repeated to me an agreeable ftory 
of a converfation between Va'lmic and 
Vya'sa, t eRprefled my furprize at an inter- 
view between two bards, whofe ages were fe- 
^aratedl by a period of 864,000 years ; but he 
Z 2 Ihon 
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fbon reconciled himfelf to fo monftrous an ana- 
chronifm, by obferving, that the longevity of 
the Munis wa^preternatural, and that no limit 
could be fet to divine power. By the famd* re- 
courle to miracles or to prophecy, he would 
have anfwcred another objeftion equally fatal to 
his chronological fyflem : it is agreed by all, 
that the lawyerYA'oYAWALCYA was an attend- 
ant on the court of Janaca, whofe daughter 
Si'ta' was the conftant, but unfortunate wife 
of the great Ra'ma, the hero of Va'lmic’s 
poem ; but that lawyer himfelf, at the very 
opening of his work, which now lies before me, 
names both Para'sara and Vya'sa amons: 
twenty authors, whofe tra<fts form the body 
of original Indian law. By the way, fince 
Vasisht’ha is more than once named in the 
Manav'ifanhita, we may be certain, that the 
laws aferibed to Menu, in whatever age they 
might have been firft promulgated, could not 
have received the form in which we now fee 
them above three thoufand years ago. 

The age and fundlions of Garg a lead to con- 
sequences yet more interefting ; he was confef- 
fedly the purohita^ or officiating pridft, of 
Crishna himfelf, who, when only a herdiman’s 
boy at Madhuri, revealed his divine charaftcr to 
Garga, by running to him with more than 
mortal benignity on his countenance, when the 
prieft had invoked Na'ra'yan. His daughter 

wa$ 
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was eminent for her piety and her learning, and 
the Brahmans admit, without confidering the 
confequence of their admiflion, that Ihe is thus 
addrefled in the Feda itfelf : Tata urdhwan no 
va famopi^ Ga^rgi, eJJ.a ddityo dvamiirdhanan 
tapatiy dyh va hhumin tapatt^ bhumya fiibhran ta- 
pati^ locdn tapati^ antaran tapatyanasitaran ta- 
pati ; or, “ That Sun, O daughter of Garga, 
“ than which nothing is higher, to which no- 
“ thing is equal, enlightens the fummit of the 
“ Iky ; with the Iky enlightens the earth ; 

with the earth enlightens the lower worlds ; 
“ enlightens the higher worlds ; enlightens 
other w 01 Ids ; it enlightens the breaft, 
“ enlightens all behdes the bread:.” From 
thefe fads, which the Brahmans cannot 
deny, and from thefe conceflions, which they 
Vinanimoufly make, we may reafonably infer, 
that if Vya'sa was not the compofer of the 
Vedas, he added at lead fomething of his own 
to the fcattered fragments of a more ancient 
work, or perhaps to the loofe traditions which 
he had colleded ; but whatever be the compa- 
rative antiquity of the Hindu fcriptures, we 
may fafely conclude, that the Mofaick and Indian 
chronologies are perfedly confident ; that 
Menu, fon of Brahma', was x\\t A'dhna, or 
firjl, created mortal, and confequently our 
Adam ; that Mew, child of the Sun, was 
preferved vivCsxfeven others, in a bahitra, or ca- 

Z 3 pacious 
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pacious ark, from an univerfal deluge, and mul| 
therefore be our Noah ; that Hiranyacai 
sipu, the giant •with a golden axe^ and Vali 
or Bali, were impious and arrogant monarchs, 
and, moft probably, our Nimrod and Belus ; 
that the three Ra'mas, two of whom were in- 
vincible warriors, and the third, not only va- 
liant in war, but the patron of agriculture an4 
•wine, which derives an epithet from his name, 
were different reprefentations of the Grecian 
Bacchus, and either the Ra'ma of fcripture, or 
his colony perfonified, or the Sun, firft adored 
by his idolatrous family ; that a confiderable 
emigration from Chaldea into Greece, Italy, and 
/W/rtjhappened zhoxW. twelve centuries before the 
birth of Our Saviour ; that Sa'cya, or STsak, 
about two hundred years after Vya'sa, either 
in perfon or by a colony from Egypt imported 
into this country the mild herely of the ancient 
Bauddhas ; and that the dawn of true Indian 
hiftory appears only three or four centuries be- 
fore the Chrijl’an era, the preceding ages be- 
ing clouded by allegory or fable. 

As a fpecimen of that fabling and alJegOT 
riziog fpirit which has ever induced the Brah- 
mens to difguife their whole fyftem of hiftory, 
philolbphy, and religion, I produce a paffage 
from the Bh.agavat, which, however ftrange 
and ridiculous, is very curious in itfelf, and 
•lofc'ly conne<Sl:ed with the fubjedl of this Eflay : 

it 
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it is taken from the fifth Scandha^ or Seftion, 
which is written in modulated profe. “ There 
are fome,” fays the Indian author, ** who, for 
“ the purpofe of meditating intenfely wi the 
holy fon of VasudeVa, imagine ^n ce- 
leftial Iphere to reprefent the figure of that 
“ aquatick animal which we call Sis' umetr a ; its 
“ head being turned downwards, and its body 
“ bent in a circle, they conceive Dhruva^ or 
“ the pole ftar, to be fixed on the point of its 
“ tail; on the middle part of the tail they fee 
** four ftars, Prejdpati^ Agni^ Indra, Dherma^ 
“ and on its bafe two others, Dhdtri and Fid- 
“ hdtri; on its rump are the Septarjhis^ or 
feven ftars of the Sacata^ or Wain ; on its 
back the path of the Sun, called Ajavit^h\ or 
“ the Series of Kids ; on its belly the Gangd of 
“ the Iky; Punarvafu and Pujhya gleam re- 
fpe^lively on its right and left haunches ; 
“ Ardrd and Ajlfjci on its right and left feet or 
fns ; Abhijit and Uttarafhad' hd in its right 
“ and left noftrils ; Sran>ana and Purvdjh'ad hd 
“ in its right and left eyes ; Dhanijht'ha and 
“ Mula on its right and left ears. Eight con- 
ftellations, belonging to the fummer Solfticd, 
“ Maghd, Purvaphalguni, Uttarafh 'lgun\Haf- 
“ ta^ Chitrd^' SwatX ji/n^cdhd^ 

may be conceived in the ribs of its leu fide ; 
and as many afterifms, connected with the 
2 4 ** winter 
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“ . winter Solftice, Mrigasiras^ Robin), Crittica,, 
** Bbaran), Afwini, Revatt, Uttarabhadrapada, 
Pitrvabhadrapadci, may be imagined on the 
“ ribs of its right fide in an inverfe order : let 
“ S^tabhijka and JyeJhf ha be placed on its right 
and left Ihoulders. In its upper jaw is 
Agafya, in its lower Yama ; in its mouth the 
“ planet Mangala% in its part of generation, 
Sanaijchara ; on its hump, Vrihafpati ; in 
its breaft, the Sun ; in its heart, INarhyan ; 
in its front, the Moon i in its navel, Usanas ; 
on its two nipples, the two Afwinas ; in its 
“ afcending and defcending breaths, Rudha\ 
** on its throat, Rahu', in all its limbs, Cetus, 

, or comets ; and in its hairs, or briftles, the 
** whole multitude of Stars.” 

It is neccflary to remark, that, although 
the Jtsumdra be generally defcribed as the fea~. 
hog or porpoife, which we frequently have feen 
playing in the Ganges, yexfufmar, which feems 
derived from the Sanfcrit, means in Perjian a 
large lizard: the paflage juft exhibited may ne- 
verthelefs relate to an animal of the cetaceous 
order, arid poflibly to the dolphin of the an-« 
cients. 

Before I leave the fphere of the 
dus, I cannot help mentioning a fingular faft ; 
in the Sanfcrit language, Ricjha means a conjiel- 
lation and a bear, fo that Maharcjha may denote 
pither a great hear, or a great aferifm. Etymo- 

logifts 
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logifts may, perhaps, derive the Megas ArSios of 
the Greeks from an Indian compound ill un- 
derftood; but I will only obferve, with the 
wild American^ that a bear with a very long 
tail could never have occurred to the imaginatioa 
of any one who had feen the animal. I may 
be permitted to add, on the fubjeft of the Indian 
Zodiack, that, if I have erred in a former 
Eflay, where the longitude of the lunar man- 
lions is computed from the firft ftar in our con- 
ftellation of the Ram, I have been led into 
error by the very learned and ingenious M. 
Bailly, who relied, I prefume, on the au- 
thority of M. Le Gentil : the origin of the 
Hindu Zodiack, according to the Surya Sidd- 
banta, muft be nearly r 19*. 21'. 54". in our 
fphere, and the longitude of Chitrdy or the 
Spike, muft of courle be 199". 21'. 54". from 
the vernal equinox ; but, fince it is difficult by 
that computation to arrange the twenty-feven 
manfions and their feveral ftars, as they are de- 
lineated and enumerated' in the RetnamalcL, I 
muft for the prelent fuppofe, with M. Bailly, 
that the Zodiack of the Hindus had two origins, 
one conftant and the other variable ; and a far- 
ther inquiry into the ftibjed muft be referved 
for a feafon of retirement and leifure. 


DIS- 
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DISSERTATION XI. 


ON TH? 


INDIAN GAME OF CHESS. 


I F evidence be required to prove that Chefs 
was invented by the Hindus^ we may be fa- 
tisfied with the teftimony of the Ferjians\ 
who, though as much inclined as other nations 
to appropriate the ingenious inventions of a fo- 
reign people, unanimoufly agree, that the gam© 
was imported from the weft of Indta^ together 
with the charming fables of Vishnusarman, 
in the fixth century of our era. It fecms to have 
been immeraorially known in Hindujian by the 
name of ChaturangOy that is, the four angas, 
ox member of an army, which are faid in the 
jdmaracofha to be hajiyaswaraf haplidatamy or 
elephants, horfes, chariots, and foot-foldiers ; 
and in this fenfe the word is frequently ufe4 

by 
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by Epick poets in their dcfcriptions of real 
armies. By a natural corruption of the pure 
^anfcrit word, it was changed by the old Per- 
Jians into Chatrang ; but the Arabs » who fbon 
after took pofleflion of their country, had nei- 
ther the initial nor final letter of that word in 
their alphabet, and confequently altered it fur- 
ther into Shatranj^ which found its wavpre- 
fently into the modern Pcrjian^ and at length 
into the dialects of India, where the true deri» 
vation of the name is known only to the 
learned, Thus has a very fignificant word in the 
facred language of the Brahmans been tranf- 
formed by fucceffive changes into axcdrez^ 
fcacchi, khecs, chefs, and, by a whimfical con- 
currence of circumftances, given birth to the 
Bnglijh word check, and even a name to the 
Exchequer of Great Britain. The beautiful 
fimplicity and extreme perfeftion of the game, 
as it is commonly played in Europe and AJia, 
convince me, that it was invented by one effort 
of fome great genius ; not completed by gra- 
dual improvements, but formed, to ufe the 
phrafe of Italian criticks, by the firji intention i 
yet of this fimple game, fo* exquifitely con- 
trived, and fo certainly invented in India, I 
cannot find any account in the claffical writings 
of the Brahmans. It is, indeed, confidently 
aflerted, that Sanfcrit books on Chefs exifl: in 

this 
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this country, and, if they can be procured at 
J5i7«ar«, they will aflu redly be fent to us: at 
prefent I can only exhibit a dcfcription of a very 
ancient Indian game of the fame kind ; but 
more complex, and, in my opinion, more mo- 
dern, than the fimple Chefs of the Perjtans. 
This game is alfb called Chaturanga, but more 
frequently Chatirdjif or the four Kings^ fince 
itis played by four perlbns reprelenting as many 
princes, two allied armies combating on each 
fide: the dcfcription is taken from the Bha~ 
•voifhya Purdn^ in which Yudhisht’hir is re-» 
prefented converfing with Vya'sa, who ex- 
plains at the king’s requeft the form of the fic- 
titious warfare, and the principal rules of it ; 
“ Having marked eight fquares on all fides,” fay 9 
the Sage, ** place the red army to the eaft, the 
green to the Ibuth, the yellow to the weft, 
and the black to the north : let the elephant 
« ftand on the left of the king ; next to him the 
*♦ bar fa then fat boat', and, before them all, 
•* four footfoldiers ; but the boat muft be placed 
“ in the angle of the board.” From this paf- 
fege it clearly appears, that an army, with 
its four angdSi muft be placed on each fide of 
the board, fince an elephant could not ftand, in 
any other pofition, on the left hand of each 
kmg\ and Ra'dha'ca'nt informed me, that 
the board connfted, like ours, of fxtyfour 

fquares. 
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Iquares, half of thetn^ occupied by the forces, 
and half vacant : he added, that this game is 
mentioned in the oldeft law-books, and that it 
was invented by the wife of Ra'van, King of 
Lanca, in order to amufe him with an image of 
war, while his metropolis was clofely befieged by 
Ra'ma in the fecond age of the world. He had 
not heard the ftory told by Firdausi near the 
clofeof the Shdhnatnahy and it was probably 
carried into Perjia from Cdnyacuvja by Borzu, 
the favourite phyfcian^ thence called Vaidya- 
friya^ of the great Anu'shirava'n ; but he 
faid, that the Brahmans of Gaur^ or Bengal, 
were once celebrated for fuperior Ikill in the 
game, and that his father, together with his 
fpiritual preceptor, Jaganna't’h, now living at 
Tribeni, hadinftrudted two young Brahmans in 
all the rules of it, and had fent them to Jaya-- 
nagar at the requeft of the late Kajd, who had 
liberally rewarded them. A foip, or boat, is 
fubftituted, we fee, in this complex game for 
the rafh, or armed chariot, which the Benga- 
lefe pronounce rofh, and which the Perfans 
changed into rokh, whence came the rook of 
fome European nations ; as the vierge and fol 
of the French are fuppofed to be corruptions of 
fer% and fil, the prime minijier and elephant of 
the Perjians and Arabs. It were vain to feek an 
ctymplbgy of the word rook in the modern Per- 
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fian language ; for, in all the paflages extra£tc(i 
from Firdausi and Ja'mi, where rokh is con-* 
ceived to mean a hcro^ or a fabulous bird, it 
lignifies, I believe, no more than a cheek or a 
face : as in the following delcription bf a pro- 
ceffion in Egypt: “ when a thouland youths^ 
“ like cyprefl'es, box -trees, and firs, with locks 
“ as fragrant, cheeks as fair, and bofoms as 
delicate, as lilies of the valley. Were march- 
“ in g gracefully along, thou wouldft have faid» 
“ that the new fpring was turning his face 
** (not as HyDe tranflates the words, carried 
** on rokhs) from ftation to ftation and, as to 
the battle of the duwdzdeh rokh^ which 
D’Herbelot fuppofes to mean douze preux 
chevaliers^ I am ftrongly inclined to think, 
that the phrafe only fignifies a combat of twehf 
perfons face to face^ or fix on a fide, I cannot 
agree with my friend Ra'dha'ca'nt, that a Jbip 
is properly introduced in this imaginary warfare 
inftead of a chariot^ in which the old IndiaH 
warriours conftantly fought ; for though thd 
king might be fuppofed to fit in a car^ fo that 
the four aHgds would be complete, and though 
it may often be neceflary in a real campaign to 
pafs rivers or lakes, yet no river is marked oil 
the Indian^ as it is on the Chinefe chefs-board^ 
and the intermixture of fliips with hotfes, ele- 
phants, and infantry embattled on a plain. Is 

an 
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an abfurdity tiot to be defended. The ufe of dice 
may, perhaps, be juftified in a reprefen tatio A 
of war, in which fortune has unqueftionably a 
great ihare, but it feems to exclude Chefs from 
the rank which has been affigned to it among 
the fciences, and to give the game before us the 
appearance of whijly except that pieces are ufed 
openly, inftead of cards which are held con- 
cealed : neverthelefs we find, that the moves 
in the game defcribed by Vya'sa were to a 
certain degree regulated by chance ; for he 
proceeds to tell his royal pupil, that “ if 
** cinque be thrown, the king or a pawn muft 
“ be moved ; if quatre, the elephant ; if trois^ 
“ the horfc ; and if deux^ the boat." 

He then proceeds to the moves : “ the king 
** palfes freely on all fides but over one fquare 
“ only ; and with the fame limitation the 
“ pawn moves, but he advances fti'aight for- 
** ward, and kills his enemy through an angle ; 
“ the elephant marches in all dire£lions, as far 
** as his driver pleafes ; the horfe runs obliquely 
■“ traverfing three fquares; and the /hip goes 
“ over two fquares diagonally.” The elephant, 
we find, has the powers of our queen, as we 
are pleafed to call the minijier, or general, of 
the PerJtojis ; and the fiip has the motion of the 
piece to which we give the unaccountable ap- 
pellation of bijhop, but with a reftri£lion which 
muft greatly leflcn his value. 

Tn* 
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The bard next exhibits a few general rtde» 
and fuperficial directions for the conduCt of the 
game : ** the pawns and the Jhip both kill and 
“ may be voluntarily killed ; while the krngi 
** the elephant, and the horfe may flay the foe* 
•* hut cannot expofe themfelves to be flain. 
** Let each player preferve his own forces with 
“ extreme care, fecuring his king above all# 
“ and not facrificing a fuperior, to keep an in- 
** ferior, piece.” Here the commentator on 
the Puran obferves, that the horfe, who has 
the choice of eight moves from any central po** 
fition, mufl: be preferred to the Jhip, v«^ho has 
only the choice of four', but this argument 
would not have equal weight in the common 
game, where the bijhop and tower combnand a 
whole line, and where a knight is always of lefs 
value than a tower \n aftion, orthe bifop of that 
fide on which the attack is begun. “ Jt is by 
** the overbearing power of the elephant, that 
“ the king fights boldly ; let the whole army, 
** therefore, be abandoned, in order to fecure 
** elephant: the>fmj;-muft never place one 
** elephant before another, according to the rule 
“ of Go't AMA, unlefs he be compelled by want 
** of room, for he would thus commit a danr-f 
«* gerous fault ; and if he can flay one of two' 

hoftile elephants, he mufl: deftroy that on his 
“ left hand.” The lafl: rule is extremely ob- 

fcure ; 
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fcure ; but, as Go'tamA was an illuftrious 
lawyer and philofophef, he would not havfc 
tondefceiided to leave dite£lions ftir the game of 
Chaturatigay if it had not been held in great 
eftimation by the ancient Sages of Indian 

All that remains of the paflage, which was 
copied for me by Ra'dHa'ca''nt and explained 
by him, relates to the feveral modes in which 
a partial fuccefs or complete viSory may be ob- 
tained by any one of the four players ; fot W'C 
lhall fee, that, as if a difpute had arifen between 
two allies, one of the kings may aflhme the 
command of all the forces, and aim at feparate 
conqueft. Firft ; “ When any one king has 
** placed himfelf on the fquare of another king^ 

** which advantage is called Sinhafana^ or the ^ 
** throne, he wins a flake ; which is do'ubled, 

** if he kill the adverfe monarch, when he 
“ feizes his place J and, if he can feat him- 
** lelf on the throne of his ally, he takes the 
** command of the whole army.” Second- 
ly; ** If he can occupy fuccellively the 
thrones of all the three princes, he obtains 
** the viftory, which is named Chatutajl, and 
“ the flake is doubled, if he kill the laft of the 
** three, juft before he takes pofleflion of his 
** throne, but if he kill him on his throne» 
the flake is quadrupled.” Thus, as the com- 
mentator remarks, in a real warfare, a king 

A a may 
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may be confidered as victorious, when he feizes 
the metropolis of his adverfiry ; but if he can 
defliroy his foe, he difplays greater heroifm, and 
felicves his people from any further folicitude. 
** Both in gaining the Sinhafana and the Cha~ 
“ titrajit fays Vya'sa, the king muft be fup- 
“ ported by the elephants or by all the forces 
“ united.” Thirdly; “ When one player has 
“ his own king on the board, but the king of 
“ his partner has been taken, he may re- 
** place his captive ally, if he can leize both 
“ the adverfe kings', or, if he cannot effefl 
“ their capture, he may exchange his king for 
“ one of them, againft the general rule, and thus 
“ redeem the allied who will fupply his 
place.” This advantage has the name of 
PlripiwriJIjta, or, recovered by the king ; and the 
JNaucdcriJhta feems to be analogous to it, but 
confined to the cafe of Jldps. Fourthly ; “ If 
z pawn can march to any fquare on the op- 
polite extremity of the board, except that 
“ of the king, or that of the Jhip, he aflumes 
whatever power belonged to that fquare ; 
and this promotion is called Shatpqda, or 
the fx firidesl* Here we find the rule, 
with a lingular exception, concerning the ad- 
vancement of pawns, which often ocqafiona 
a moft intereftiug ftruggle at oyr common 
cbeft^ and which has furnilhed the poets and 

moralilffi 
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tttbralifts of Arabia arid P'erfia with many livdy 
fefle<3:i6iis oil htlnrtan life.' If aj^p&rs, that 
“ this privilege of Sliafpodd was not allowable, 
•* in the opinion of Go'tamA, wheh a player 
“ had three pawns on the board J but, vrhen 
** only one patifn and one jHiip remained, the 
“ pawn might advance even to the fquare of a 
** king or a jbip>, and aifume the power of 
“ either.” Fifthly ; ** According to the ticic- 
** pafa*Sj or giants (that is, the people of 
“ Lancdf where the game was invented), there 
“ could be neither viftory nor defeat, if a king 
“ were left on the plain without force : a 
** fituation which they named Cdcaedjbt'ha'* 
Sixthly ; “ If threeyZ»/// happen to meet, and the 
“ fourth Jhip can be brought up to them in the 
“ remaining angle, this has the name of Vrihan^ 
“ nauca ; and the player of the fourth feizes all 
“ the others.” Two or three of the remaining 
couplets are fo dark, either from an error in the 
manulcript or from the antiquity of the lan- 
guage, that I Could not underftand the Pan- 
dit's explanation of them, and fufpeft that they 
gave even him very indiftin<ft ideas; but it 
would be eafy, if it were worth while, to play 
at the game by the preceding rules ; and a little 
pradlice would, perhaps, make the whole in- 
telligible. One circumftance, in this extraft 
from the Puran, feems very furprizing: all 
A a 2 games 
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games pf hazard are politively forbidden by 
MiijNU, yet the game of Chaturanga^ in which 
dice arc ufed, is taught by the great Vya'sa 
hunfelf, whoie law-trfid a{^>ears with that of 
GoVama among the eigiiteen books which 
form \i\e Dhermajujlra I but as Ra'dea'ca'nt 
and his preceptor JagannaV’e are both em- 
ployed Government in compiling a Digeft of 
Indian laws, and as both of them, efpecially 
the venerable Sage of Tribini, underftand the 
game, they are able, I prefume, to affign rea- 
foni, why it ihould have been excepted from 
the general prohibition, and even openly taught 
by ancient and modern Brahmans. 


PIS- 
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DISSERTATION XII. 

O N TH JE 

SECOND CLASSICAL BOOK 

OF T E 

CHINESE. 

T he vicinity of China to our Indian ter.. 

ritories, from the capital of which there 
are not more than Jjx hundred miles to the pro- 
vince of Yu'na'n, muft necelTarily draw our 
attention to that moll ancient and wonderful 
Empire, even if we had no commercial inter, 
courfe with its more diftant and maritime 
provinces ; and the benefits that might be de- 
rived from a more intimate coiinexioti with a 
nation long famed for their ufeful arts and for 
the valuable produftions of their country, arc 
too apparent to require any proof or illuftra - 
tion. My own inclinations -^nd the courfe of 
my ftudieS lead me rather to confider ai prefent 
thdir laws, pQlticks, and morals, tvith which 
daeir general literature is clofely blended, than 
A a 5 their 
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their manufactures and trade ; nor will I fpare 
cither pains or expcnce to procure tranflatiens 
of their mpft approved Icew-iraBs, that I may 
return to Europe with diftinCl ideas, drawn 
from the fountain-head, of the wifeft ^Jiatick 
legiflation. It will probably be a long time be- 
fore accurate returns can be made to my in- 
quiries concerning the Chineje Laws ; and, in 
the interval, the Society will not, perhaps, be 
difpleafed to know, that a tranllation of a mod 
venerable and excellent work may be expeCled 
from Canton through the kind affiftapce of an 
ineftimable correfpondent. 

According to a Chinefe Writer, named Lr 
Yang Ping, * the ancient characters tiled in 

* bis country were the outlines of vifible ob- 

* jeCts earthly and celcftial ; but, as things 

* merely intellectual could not be exprefled by 

* thole figures, the grammarians of China 
f cpntrivcd to reprefent the various operations 

* of the n.ind by metaphors drawn from the 

* prodpCtions of nature : thus the idea of 
f roughnefs and of rotundity, of motion and 

* reft, were copveyed lo the eye by ftgns re- 
‘ prefenting a mountain, the Iky, a ri\'er and 
f the earth; thefguresof the fun, the moon, 

* and the ftafs, differently combined, ftood for 

* fmoothnefs and fplendour for anv thing art-! 

* fully wrought, or woven with delicate v. ork- 

‘ maulhip i 
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* tnanfhip^ extenfion, growth, increafe, andP 
‘ many other qualities, were painted in cha- 
‘ rasters taken from clouds, from the firma- 

* ment, and from the vegetable part of the 

* creation ; the different ways of moving, agi- 

* lity and flownefs, idlenefs and diligence, 
‘ were exprefled by various infers, birds, fifh, 

* and quadrupeds: in this manner pafRons 

* and fentiments were traced by the pencil, 

* and ideas not fubjeft to any fenfe were exhi- 
‘ bited to the light ; until by degrees new com- 

* binations were invented, new expreffious ad- 
‘ ded ; the characters deviated imperceptibly 

* from their primitive lhape, and the Chinefe 

* language became not only clear and forcible, 

* but rich and elegant in the higheft degree.* 

In this language, lb ancient and lb wonder- 
fully compofed, arc a multitude of books 
abounding in ufcful, as well as agreeable, know- 
ledge ; but the higheft clafs confifts of Five 
works ; one of which, at leaft, every Chinefe 
who afpires to literary honours muft read 
again and again, until he poflefs it perfeflly. 

The firjl is purely containing annals 
of the Empire from the two thoufand-tbree hun-’ 
dred-thirty feventh year before Christ : it is 
entitled Shi' King, and a vcrlion of it has been 
publilhed in France ; to which country we are 
indebted for the moft authentick and moft valu- 

A a 4 abl 
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?djle fpecinticns pf Chinejp Hiftory and Literar 
ture, fjrom the compofitions whiph preceded 
thofe of fipMi ]?, tp the poetical wpr}cs of the 
prefent Emperorf who fecms to \)c a of 
the brighten genius and the mod amiable affccr 
tions. We may fmile, if we pleafe, at the levity 
of the French^ as they laugh without fcruple 
at our lerioufnefs ; but let us not fo far under? 
value our rivals in arts and in arms, as to deny 
them their juft commendation, or to relax 
our efforts in that noble ftruggle, by which 
alone wp can preferve our own eminence. 

The Second Claffical work of the Chine fe 
contains three hundred Odes, or fhort Poems, 
in praifc of ancient fovereigns and legiflators, 
or defcriptive of ancient manners, and recom- 
mending an imitation of thepa in the difcharge 
of ali publick and domeftick duties: they 
abound in wife maxims, and eifcellent precepts, 
‘ their whole dodrine, according to Cun-fu-tfu, 
f in the Lu-Nyu^or Morui Dijeottrjes^ being 

* reducible tp this grand rule, that we fliould 

* not even entertain a thought of any thing 
' bafe or culpable but the copies of the 
Shi< King, fpf that is the title of the book, 
are fuppofed tp have been much disfigured, 
ftncq the time of that great Philofopher, 
by fpurious paflages and exceptionable interpo? 
Utions ; and the fty le of the Poems is in fome 

part^ 
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parts too metaphorical, while the brevity of 
pthcr parts renders them obfcure; though, 
many think even this obfeurity fublime and ve- 
nerable, like that of ancient cloyfters and' tem- 
ples, ‘ Jhedding^ as Milton exprefles it, a 
dim religious light* There is another paflage 
in the Lu'nyu', which deferves to be fet down 
jat length: * Why, my fons, do you not 
^ ftudy the book of Odes ? If we creep on 
f the ground, if we lie ufelefs and inglorious, 

*■ thofe poems will raife us to true glory : in 

* them we fee, as in a mirror, what may beft 
? become us, and what will be unbecoming : 
f by their influence we fliall be made focial, 
t affable, benevolent ; for, as mufick combines 

* founds in juft melody, fo the ancient poetry 
‘ tempers and compofes our paffions: the Odes 

* teach us our duty to our parents at home, 

* and abroad to our prince ; they inftruft us 

* alfo delightfully in the various prodiuftions of 

* nature.’ * Haft thou ftudied, fdid the Phi- 
f lofbpher to his fbn Peyu, the firft of the 
‘ three hundred Odes on the nuptials of PrinCe 
‘ Ve'nva^m and the virtuous Tai Sir ? He 
^ who ftudies them not, refembles a man with 
‘ his face againft a wall, unable to advance a 
^ ftep in virtue and wifdom.’ Mbft of thofe 
Odes are near three thoufand years old, and 
feme, if vve give credit to the Chinefe annals, 

pwifiderably 
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confiderably older ; but others are fbmewhat 
more recent, having been compoled under the 
later Emperors of the third family, called 
Shev. The work is printed in four volumes ; 
and, towards the tud of the firf^ we find the 
Ode, which Couplet has accurately tranflated 
at the beginning of the Ta'hio, or Great 
Science^ where it is finely amplified by the 
Philofopher: I produce the original from the 
Shi' King itfelf, and from the book, in which 
it is cited, together with a double verfion, one 
verbal and another metrical ; the only method 
of doing juftice to the poetical compofitions of 
the jijiaticks* It is a pancgyrick on Vucu'n, 
Prince of Guey in the province of Honang^ who 
died, near a century old, in the thirteenth year 
of the Emperor Pingvang, fwen hundred and 
fifty-fix years before the birth of Christ, or 
one hundred und forfy-eight, according to Sir 
Isaac Newton, after the taking of froy\ fo 
that the Chinefe Poet might have been con- 
temporary with Hesiod and Homer, or at 
Jeaft mufi have written the Ode before the 
Iliad and Odyjey were carried into Greece by 

t,YCURGUS. 

The verbal tranfiation of the thirty-two ori-* 
ginal charaflers is thU ; 

* Bdi(^ yon reach of the fiver K.I j 

56 7 . a . 

♦ Its ^reen reeds hovv luxuriant ! how luxuriant ! 


Thus 
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9 11 It , 

^ Thus is our Prince adorned with virtues j 
13 14 15 a6 

^ As a carver, as a filer^ of ivory, 

17 a8 19 90 

‘Asa cutter as a polifher, of gems. 

9Z St 

^ O how elate and fagacious ! O how dauntlefs and combed J 
13 24 

‘ H#w worthy of fame ! How worthy of reverence ! 

25 27 28 26 

‘ We have a Prince adorned with virtues, 

29 30 31 32 

^ Whom to the end 0/ time we can not forget* 


THE PARAPHRASE. 

Behold, where yon blue riv*let glides 
Along the laughing dale ; 
flight reeds bedeck its verdant iIdeS| 

And frolick in the gale : 

So Ihines our Prince ! In bright array 
The Virtues round him wait 5 
And fweetly fmile th’ aufpicious day. 
That raisM Him o’er our State. 

As pliant hands in lhapes refin’d 
Rich iv’ry carve and fmoothe. 

His Laws thus mould each duflile mind| 
And every paffion foothe. 

As gems arc taught by patient art 
In /parkling ranks to beam. 

With Manners thus he forms tfie hearty 
And (preads a gen’ral gleam. 

What foft, yet awful dignity ! 

What meek, yet. manly, grace I 
What fweetnefs dances in his eye. 

And bloilbms in his face ! 
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So Ihines our Pmoe ! A ikjr-bom crowd 
Of Virtues round him blaze : 

Ne’er (hall Oblivion’s murky doud 
Obfcure his deathlds praife. 

The {tfediftion of the Poet has hitherto been 
iiccompltihed ; but he little imagined, that his 
compoiition would be admired, and his Prince 
celebrated in a language not then formed, and 
by the natives of regions fo remote from his 
own. 

In the tenth leaf of the Ta' Hio a beautiful 
comparifon is quoted from another Ode in the 
Shi' King, which deferves to be exbit^ed in 
the fame form with the preceding : 

1 a 3 

« The peach-tree, how hit ! hew graceful I 

4 5 ^ 7 

^ its leaves, how blooming ! how plealant 1 

89 10 ti 

« Such is a bride, when (he enters her bridegroom^s houfe^^ 
11 13 14 15 

♦ And pajs due attention to her whole family/ 

The fimile may thus be rendered : 

Gay child of Spring, the garden’s queen, 

Yon peach-tree charms the roving figKt : 

Its fragrant leaves how richly green ! 

Its blo/Tozns how divinely bright ! 

So foftly fmiles the blooming bride 
By love and confjpious V irtue led 
0*er her new manfion to prefide, ’ 

And placid joys shound her fpread. 

The 
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The next leaf exhibits a comparlfaii of a dif» 
ferent nature, rather fublime than agrocEl^ 
and conveying rather cen&re than praile ; 

O how horridly iiqpends yon jli»uthern motuttain | 

56 r « 

Its rocks in how vaft, how rude a heap i 

9 <10 

TIius loftily diou fitteft) O minifter of YN s 

14 *3 *5 

All the i^eople look up to thee with dread. 

Which may be thus paraphrafed : 

See, where ytxi crag’s i(n]^rious height 
The funny highland crowns, 

And, hideous as the brow of night. 

Above the torrent frowns ! 

So fcowls the Chief, whofe will is law, 

Regardlefs of our ftate ; 

While millions gaze with painful awe^ 

With fear allied to bate. 

) 

It was a very ancient praflice in Cbma to 
paint or engrave moral fentences and approved 
verfes on vedels in conftant ufe ; as die words 
Renew Thyself Daily were uifcribs4on 
the bafon of the Emperor Tang, and the poem 
of Kien Long, who is now on the throne, la. 
praife of tea, Has been publilhed on a fct of por- 
celain cups ; and, if the delcription juft cited 
of a felfiKh and infolent ftateiman were, in the 
fame manner, conftantly preiented to the 
and attention of rulers, it might produce fbme 

benefit 
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b their ftibjedis and to themfelves i 
the coiamdntofTsEM Tsu, Whd 
may he' called the Xenophon, as Con Ft/ 
Tsu' was the Socrates, and MeM Tsu the 
Peato, of China^ were added to Mluftrate 
and enforce it. 

If the reft of the three hundred Odes be fimi-' 
lar to the fpecimens adduced hy thofe gteat mo> 
ralifts in their worksy which the Trench have 
made publick, I ftiould be very folicitous to 
procure our nation the honour of bringing to 
light the fecend claftical book ctf the Chirtefct 
The third, called Yeking, or the book of 
Changes, believed to have been written by Fo,. 
the Hermes of the Eaft, and confifting of right 
lines’ varioufly difpofed, is hardly intelligible to 
the moft learned Mandarins ; and Cun Fu' 
Tsu' himfelf, who was prevented by death from 
acconipliftiing his defign of elucidating it, was 
di£&tisiied with all the interpretations of tlic 
earlicft commentators. As to the fifth, or Liki, 
(Which that excellent man compiled from 
old monuments, it confifts chiefly of the Chu 
t nefi ritual, and of traifts on Moral Duties ; but 
■ die fourth^ entitled Chung Cieu, or Spring and 
l^utuirmt by which the fame incomparable 
f writer meaued the fiourijhing ftate of an Empire 
; ^^er a virtuous monarch, and the fall of king* 
c -v . , I donoj 
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doms under bad governors, muir oe au ^ntereft* 
ing work in every nation. The powers,^ hdwr 
ever, of an individual are lb limited* and the 
field of knowledge is fo vaft, that 1 not 
protnife more, than to procure, i^ any sc^serr • 
tions of mine will avail, a complete tranfladai]i 
of the Shi' King, together with an authentick 
abridgement of the Chinefe laws, civil and cri- 
minal. A native of Canton^ whom I ktievir 
fbme years ago in England^ and who pafled his 
firft examinations with credit in his way to li- 
terary difl:in<Slions, but was afterwards allured 
from the purfuit of learning by a profpefi of 
fuccefs in trade, has favoured me with the 
*Three Hundred Odes in the original, together 
with the Lu'nyu', a faithful verfion of which 
was published at Paris near a century ago ; but 
he feems to think, that it would require three 
or four years to complete a tranflation of them ; 
and Mr. Cox informs me, that none of the 
Chinef^^ to whom he has accefs, pojfefs leifurt 
and perfeverance enough for fuch a tajk ; yet he 
hopes, with the afllftanceof Whang AtoNG, 
to fend me next feafon fbme of the poems 
trandated into Englijh. A little encouragement 
would induce this young Chinefe to vifit Indta^ 
and fome of his countrymen would, perhaps, 
accompany him ; but, though condderable ad- 
vantage 
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voltage to the public, as well as to letters# 
might be reaped from the knowledge and inge* 
nuhy of fuch emigrants, yet we muft wait for 
ia time of greater national wealth and prolperity* 
before fuch a meafure can be formally recom- 
mended by us to our patrons at the helm of 
government. 


o rs4 
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DISSERTATION XIIJ. 

ON THE 

anti Q^U I T Y 

OF T H P 

INDIAN ZODIAC K. 

I ENGAGE to fupport an opinion (which the 
learned and induftrious M.. Montucla 
feems to treat with extreme contempt), that the 
Indian divifion of theZodiack was not borrowed 
from the Greeks or Arabst but, having been 
known in this country from time immemorial, 
and being the fame in part with that ufed by 
other nations of the old Hindu race, was pro- 
bably invented by the firft progenitors of that 
race before their difperfion. “ The Indians, he 
“ lays, have two divifions of the Zodiadk; oiie, 
** like that of the Arabs, relating to the moon, 
and confining of twenty-fe’oen equal parts, by 
which they can tell very nearly the hour of 
the night ; another relating to the fun, and, 
♦♦ like ours, containing twelve figns, to which 

B b “ thev 
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“ they have given as many names, correfpond- 
“ ing with thofe which we have borrowed 
** from the Greeks.^* All that is true ; but he 
adds : “ It is highly probable that .they received 
“ them at fome time or another by the intcr-> 
** ventipn of the ^rahs ; for no man, furely, 
“ can perfuade himfelf, that it is the ancient 
“ divihon of the Zodiack formed, according 
to fbme authors, by the forefathers of man- 
kind, and ftill preferved among the Hindus'^ 
Now I undertake to prove, that the Indian Zo- 
diack was not borrowed medktely or diredly 
from Arab i or Greeks ;.and hnce the folar 

divifion of it in India is the fame in fubdance 
with that ufed in Greece^ we may reafonably 
conclude, that both Greeks and received 

it from an older nation, who firft gave names to 
the luminaries of heaven, and from whom both 
Greeks and 1 irdus, cs their fimilarity in lan- 
guage and religion fully evinces, had a common 
defeent. 

1 HE fame writer afterw’^ards intimates, that 
** the time when Indian AfTi-onomy received 
“ its mofi conlidcrable improvement, from 
“ vd ich It II I non, -IS he imagines, wholly 
“ declined, either the age when the 

V ho daiiljlted rbemfelves in 
“ and St h.ui a great intercourfe with 

‘‘ riie .'h’.s.'ih. that \\ hen the fucceflbrs of 

“ CHKNpfZ 
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“ Chenoi'z united both Arabs and Hindus un- 
** der one vaft dominion.” is not the objeft 
of this effay to corredt the hiftorical errors in 
the paflage laft cited, nor to defend the aftro- 
nomers of India from the charge of grofs igno- 
rance in regard to the figure of the earth and the 
diftances of the heavenly bodies ; a charge, 
•which Montucla very bddly makes on the 
authority, I believe, of Father Souciet : I will 
only remark, that, in our converlations with 
the Pandits^ we muft never confound the fyf- 
tem of the Jyautifiicas, or mathematical aftro- 
nomers, with that of the Paurdnicas, or poe- 
tical febulifts ; for to fuch a confufion alone 
muft we impute the many miftakes of Euro^ 
peans on the fubjed of Indian fcience. A ve- 
nerable mathematician of this province, named 
K a'machandra, now in his eightieth year, 
vifited me lately at Lrijhnanagar^ and part of 
his difcourle was fo applicable to the inquiries 
which I was then making, that, as foon as he 
left me, I committed it to writing. “ The 
“ PaurdnicSy he.laid, will tell you, that our earth 
“ is a plane figure ftudded with eight moun- 
“ tains, and furrounded by feven Teas of milk, 
“ nedar, and other fluids ; that the part which 
we inhabit, is one ot feven iflands, to which 
eleven fmaller ifles are fubordinate ; that a 
God, riding on a huge elephant^ guards each 
♦♦ of the eight regions ; and that a mountain of 

B b 3 “ gold 
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** gold rifcs and gleams in the centre ; but we 
“ believe the earth to be lhaped VikfizCadatnba 
“ fruit, or Ipheroidal, and admit only four 
oceans of fait water, all which we name from 
the four cardinal points, and in which are 
“ many great peninfulas with innumerable 
“ iflands : they will tell you, that a dragon's 
** head fwallows the moon, and thus caufes an 
“ eclipfe ; but we know, that the fuppofed 
“ head and tail of the dragon mean only the 
** nodes, or points formed by interfe£tions of the 
“ ecliptick and the moon’s orbit ; in Ihort, 
“ they have imagined a fyftem which exifts 
“ only in their fancy ; but we confider nothing 
“ as true without fuch evidence as cannot be 
“ queftioned.” I could not perfeftly under- 
iland the old Gymnofophift, when he told me, 
that the Rdfchacra, or Circle of Signs (for fo he 
called the Zodiack), was like a Dhujiura^owtt'^ 
meaning the Datura^ to which the Sanferit 
name has been foftened, and the flower of 
which is conical, or fliaped like a funnel : at firft 
I thought, that he alluded to ^ projeflionof the 
hemifphere on the plane of the colure, and to 
the angle formed by the ecliptick and equator ; 
but a younger aftronomer named Vina'vaca, 
who came afterwards to fee me, allured me 
that they meant only the circular mouth of 
the funnel, or the bale of the cone, and that it 

was 
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was ulual among their ancient writers to bor- 
row from fruits and flowers their appellations of 
feveral plane and folid figures. 

From the two Brahmans whom I have juft 
named, I learned the following curious particu- 
lars ; and you may depend on my accuracy in 
repealing them, fince I wrote them in their pre- 
fence, and correfted what I had written, till 
they pronounced it perfect. 

They divide a great circle, as we do, into 
three hundred and fixty degrees, called by 
them anfas or portions ; of which they, like 
us, allot thirty to each of the twelve figns in 
this order ; 

Mijhat die Ram. TaAJ, the Balance. 

Vrijha., the Bull. 8 . Vrijhchica, the Scorpion. 

Mifhuna^ the Pair. Dhanus, the Bow. 

4. Carcata, the Crab. Macara, the Sea-Monfter. 

Sinhoy the Lion. Cumbhoy the Ewer. 

CanyOy the Virgin. 12. Minay the Fifli. 

The figures of the twelve afterifms, thus de- 
nominated with refpeft to the fun, are fpeci- 
fied by Sri'peti, author of the Retnamalay in 
Sanfcrit verfes ; which I produce, as my 
vouchers, in the original, with a verbal tranfla- 
tion : 

Mefliadayo nama satnanarupi, 

Vin^gadadhyam mit’hunam nriyugmam, 
Pradipasasye dadhati caribhySm 
Navi st’hitS varini canyacaiva. 

Tula tulabhrit pretimanapdnir 
Dhanur dhanushman ha^awat parSngah, 
n V. 
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Mriganaoah syan macaru’t’ha cumbhah 
Scaiufiie nero ii(flagha'tatn dadh^nah, 
Anjanyapucbch’hdbhinmc’ho hi minah 
Matsyadwayatn fwast’halacb^rinomi. 

** 'The raniy bulU crab^ lion, and fcorpion, 
** have the figures of thofe five animals refpec- 
lively : the pair are a damfel playing on a 
“ Vmcl and a youth wielding a mace : the “u/r- 
“ gin ftands on a boat in water, holding in one 
“ hand a lamp, in the other an ear of ricecorn : 
** the balance is held by a weigher with a 
** weight in one hand : the bofw, by an archer, 
** whole hinder parts are like thofe of a horfe ; 
“ the Jea~monJler has the face of an antelope : 

the ewer is a waterpot borne on the Ihoulder 
“ of a man, who empties it : the JiJh are two, 
with their beads turned to each other’s tails ; 
“ and all thefe are fuppofed to be in fuch places 
as fuit their feveral natures.” 

To each of the twenty-feven lunar ftations, 
which they call naejhatras, they allow thirteen 
anfas and one third, or thirteen degrees twenty 
minutes ; and their names appear in the order of 
the figns, but without any regard to the figures 
of them : 


Aswinu 

Bharani. 

Critica. 

Rohim, 

Jidrigafirat* 


A'nhL 

Puiiarvafu. 

Pujhya. 

9. Aslelhu. 
Maghu^ 


Piirva p’haJguni. 
Uttara p^halgunh 

Chitra, 

Swatu 


FifiPhS 
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yifac’ha. Vfayajha'db&. ^atabhiM. 

Anuradha» Uttar£(hadhai PurVa bhadrapada, 

i8. Jyijhfhd Sravana. Uttarabhadrapadi. 

Mula. Dhanisht^. Rerath 

Between the twenty-firft dnd hvfenty-fe-^ 
cond conftellatioris, we find in the plate three 
ftars called Abh 'tjit ; but they ate the laft quar- 
ter of the afterifm immediately preceding, or the 
latter AJhixt, as the word is commonly pro- 
nounced, A C(Mnplete revolution of the moon, 
with refpefl to the ftaVs, being made irl twenty- 
feven days, odd houts, minutes, and feconds, 
and perfect exaftnefs being either not attained by 
the Hindus, or not required by them, they fixed 
on the number twenty-feven, and inferted jih- 
hijit for fome aftrological purpofe in their nup* 
tial ceremonies. The drawing, from which the 
plate was engraved *, feems intended to reprelent 
the figures of the twenty-feven confiellations, 
together with Abhijit, as they are defcribed in 
three ftanzas by the author of the RetnamMa i 

J. Turagamuc^hafadricfliatn y6nirupam clhtirabhaiiJ* 
Saca’tafamaiTi at’^hainaiyottamang^na tulyam, 
Manigrihasara cbacrabhani sdlopamam bham^ 
Sayanafadrisamanyachchdtra paryahcarCipam* 

2. Haft^carayutam cha maudUcafanlani 
chanyat pravaI6pamani, 

DhHfhyam t6rana fannibham balinibhanii 
fatcundalabham parahi ; 

^The different compartments of thi^ plate alluded ta* 
are fo nminutely defcribed in the fUbfequent page^ that 
it is thought unneceffary to annex lu 

Bb4 fted- 
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Crudhyatcelarivicramena fadrisaniy 
sayyiUamanam paratn, 

Anyad dentivilifavat il’hitamatah 
sringitacavya^li bham. 

Trivicramabham cha mridangarupaiBy 
V rittam tatonyadyamalibhwayabhaaiy 
Paryancarupam tnurajinucaramy 
Ityevam aswSdibhachacrarupam. 

A horse's hesAiyoni or bhaga ; a razof } 
“ a wheeled carriage ; the head of an antelope ; 
“ a gem ; a houfe ; an arrow ; a wheel f an* 
other houfe ; a bedftead j another bedftead ; 
** a hand ; a pearl ; a piece of coral ; a fef- 
toon of leaves ; an oblation to the Gods ; a 
“ rich ear-ring ; the tail of a fierce lion v a 
** couch ; the tooth of a wanton elephant, 
“ near which is the kernel of the sringdtaca 
** nut ; the three footfteps of Vishnu ; ata- 
** bor ; a circular jewel ; a two-faced image ; 
“ another couch ; and a fmaller fort of tabor t 
“ fuch are the figures of Af’voint and the reft in 
the circle of lunar conftellations.” 

The Hindu draughtfman has very ill repre- 
fented moft of the figures ; and he has tranf- 
pofed the two AJhdras as well as the two Bha* 
drapads ; but his figure of Abhijitj which look* 
like our ace of hearts, has a refemblance to the 
kernel of the trapa^ a curious water-plant de- 
icribed in a feparate eflay. In another Sanfcrit 
book the figures of the fame conftellations are 
thus varied : 


A horfe’s 
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A horfe’s head. 
ton! or bhaga. 

A flame. 

A waggon. 

A cat’s paw. 

One bright ftar. 
A bow. 

A child’s pencil. 
9. A dog’s tail. 18. 


A ftraight tail. 

T wo ftars S. to N» 
Two, N. to S. 

A hand. 

A pearl. 

Red fafFron. 

A feftoon. 

A fnake. 

A boar’s head* 27 


A conch. 

A winnowing fan. 
Another. 

An arrow. 

A tabor. . 

A circle of ftafs. 

A ftafF for burdens. 
The beam of a balanc# 
.Afifh* 


From twelve of the afterifms juft enume* 
rated are derived the names of the twelve /«- 
^ian months in the ufual form of patronymicks ; 
for the Paurattics, who reduce all nature to a 
lyftem of emblematical mythology, fuppofe a 
celeftial nymph to prefide over each of the con- 
flellations, and feign that the God So'ma, or 
Lums, having wedded twelve of them, became 
the father of twelve Genii ^ or months, who ar® 
named after their feveral mothers ; but the 
yyautijhicas aflert, that, when their lunar year 
was arranged by former aftronomers, the moon 
was at the full in each month on the very day 
when it entered the naejhatray from which that 
month is denominated. The manner in which 
the derivatives are formed, will beft appear by 
a comparifon of the months with their feveral 
conftellations : 


A'swina. 

Cartica. 

Margasirlha. 


4. Paufha. 

M%ha. 

P’halguna. 

Chaitnu 
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Chaltra. A'ihara. 

8 . Vaifac*ha. Sravana. 

Jyaiflit’ha. 12. Bhadra. 

The third month is alfo called A'grahayana 
(whence the common viOX^Agran is corrupted) 
from another name of Mrigasiras. 

Nothing can be more ingenious than the 
memorial verles, in which the Hindus have a 
cuftom of linking together a number of ideas 
otherwife unconnected, and of chaining, as it 
were, the memory by a regular meafure : thus 
by putting teeth for thirty-two, Rudra for 
fe^Jhn for fix, arrow or element for five, 
oceoHy VedUf otage, for four, Ra'ma, fire^ot 
quality^ for three, eye, or Cuma'ra, for two, 
and earth or moon for one, they have compofed 
four lines, which exprefs the number of flar® 
ia each of the twenty-feven afterifms ; 

Vahni tri ritwilhu gunendu critagnibhuta, 
B^n^winetra sara bhucu’yugdbdhir^mdh, 
Rudrdbdhiramagunavedasata dwiyugma, 

Denta budhair^bhihitah cramaso bhatar^h. 

That is : “ three, three, fix ; five, three, 

one ; four, three, five ; five, two, two ; 
“ five, one, one ; four, four, three ; eleven, 
** four and three ; three, four, a hundred ; two, 
“ two, thirty-two : thus have the ftars of the 
** lunar conftellations, in order as they appear, 
“ been numbered by the wife.” 
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Ik the ftanza was correftly repeated to me, 
the two JJbaras are confidered as one afterifm, 
and Abhijit as three feparate ftars ; but I fufpeft 
an error in the third line, becaufe dwibana, or 
two and Jivcy would fuit the metre as well as 
bahirama ; and becaule there were only three 
Vedt^s in the early age, when, it is probable* 
the ftars were enumerated and the technical 
verfe compofed. 

Two lunar ftations, or manjions^ and a quar- 
ter are co-extenlive, we fee, with one fign; 
and nine ftations correlpond with four figns 
by counting, therefore, thirteen degrees and 
twenty minutes from the firft ftar in the head of 
the Ram, inclijfively, we find the whole ex- 
tent of Afwini, and fhall be able to afcertain 
the other ftars with fufficient accuracy: but 
firft let us exhibit a comparative table of both 
Zodiacks, denoting the manfions, as in the 
rams almanack, by the firft letters or fyllables 
of their names : 


Months. 
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Months. 

ATwIn 

Cartic 

A'grahayan 

Paulh 


Solar 

AsTSRlSMSt 

■jMcfh 

IVrifli 
‘Mit’hun 
Carc4t 4 . 


Mansions. 

TA + bh 4 -- 1 - 
]•?•+ r6 +A 

■S M * 

IT + a + JlL 
-L ♦ 

^4 + p + si. 54 


Magh 

■jSinh 

P’halgun 

Chaitr 

j Canya 
j^Tula 

Vail^c*h 

j Vrifchic 8. 

JailhVh 

A'lhar 

1 Dhan 

1 Macar 
Cumbh 

Sravan 

Bh^dr 

J Min 12 . 


fm 

1 

+ 

PU + JL 

1 su 

+ 

h 

4 

ch 

\ ct 
1"^ 

+ 

s 

+ -iX. 

1 V 

LT 

+ 

a 

+ j 1^* 

fmd 

+ 

pa 

+ JL 

i JU 

+ 

S 

db 

{ d‘l, 

+ 

S' 

+ sli 

U 

LT 

+ 

u 

4 

+ r. 17. 


Hence we may readily know the ftars in 


each maniion, 

as they follow in order : 

Lunar 

SoLAJt 

Stars. 

Mansions. 

AsTERlSMSa 

Afwini. 

Ram, 

Three^ in and near the head. 

•Bharanu 

— — 

Three^ in the tail. 

Criticay 

Bull. • 

Sixy of the Pleiads. 

R6hinu 


Five, in the head and neck. 

Mrigafiras. 

Pair. 1 

’ Three, in or near the feet, 

[ perhaps in the Galaxy. 

A'rdra. 


One, on the knee. 


Lunar 
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Lunar Solar Stars. 

Mansions. Asterisms. 


Punarvafu. — ^ 

Pufliya. Crab 

Aslefha, Lion 

Magha. — 

Purvap’halguni, •— 
Uttarap'halguni. Virgin 

Hafta. 

Chitra, — — 

Sw£ti. Balance 

Visac’ha. 

Anuradha^ Scorpion 

Jyefht’ha. — — 

Mula. Bow 

Piirvafti^ra. — 

Utiaraftiara. Sea-monfter. 

Sravana. — — 

Dhanifht’a, Ewer 

Satabhifha. •— — 

P urvabhadrapada. F ifh 
Uttarabhadrapada. 

Revatu — — 


J Four, in the heads, breall> and 
fhoulder. 

Three^ in the body and claws, 
FIvf, in the face and mane. 
Fhe^ in the leg and haunch* 
Twq i one in the tail. 

Twffy on the arm and zone* 
Five^ near the hand, 
in the fpike. 

, in the N. Scale. 

F^ury beyond it. 

F^^ury in the body. 

Hhrecy in the tail, 

Elevefty to the point of the 
arrow. 

Tivoy in the leg. 

Twoy in the horn, 

Threcy in the tail. 

Fouvy in thej^rm. 

Manyy in t\m ftream. 

TwOy in the firft fifh. 

Twpy in the cord, 
Thirty-twoy in the fecond 
fifh and cord. 


Wherever the Indian drawing differs frona 
the memorial verfe in the Retnamal^y I have pre- 
ferred the authority of the writer to that of the 
painter, who has drawn fome terreftrial things 
with fo little fimilitude, that we muff: not im- 
plicitly rely ori his reprefentation of objefts 
merely celeftial : he leems particularly to have 
erred in the ftars of Dhanijhid. 


For 
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For the affiftance of ihofe who may be in- 
clined to re-examine the twenty-feven conftel- 
lations with a chart before them, I fubjoin a 
table of the degrees to which the nacjhatras 
extend refpeftively, from th& firft ftar in the 
afterifm of Aries, which we now fee near the 
beginning of the fign Taurus, as it was placed 
in the ancient Iphere. 


K. ^ 

D. 

M. 

N. 

D. M. 

N. 

D. 

M. 

I. 


8 o'. 

X. 

133®. 20' 

XIX. 

*53® 

*o^ 

ir. 


40'. 

XI. 

146°. 40'. 

XX. 

166®. 

40', 

III. 

400. 

o'. 

XII. 

160®. o'. 

XXI. 

2B.>®. 

o'. 

IV. 

63®* 

20', 

XIII. 

173?. 20'. 

XXII. 

193®. 

20'. 

V. 

66’. 

4 ^'- 

XIV. 

186°. 40'. 

XXIII. 

306*^. 

40'* 

VI. 

8o«>. 

o'. 

XV. 

200®. o'. 

XXIV. 

320®. 

o', 

VII. 

93®- 

20'. 

XVI. 

213®. 20'. 

XXV. 

333®. 

fo*'. 

VIII. 


40'. 

XVI I. 

226®. 40'. 

.XXVI. 

346®. 

40'. 

IX. 

120'^. 

0' 

XVIII. 

240®. o'. 

XXVII. 

360®. 

o'. 


The afe^ifms of the JirJi column are in thd 
figns of Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo ; thofe 
of the fecond, in Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagit^ 
iarius ; and thofe of the third, in Capricornus, 
Aquarius, Pifces, Aries: we cannot err much, 
therefore, in any feries of three conftellations ; 
for, by counting 13° 20' forwards and back, 
wards, we find the fpaces occupied by the 
two extremes, and the intermediate fpace be- 
longs of courfe to the middle-mofi. It is not 
meaned, that the divifion of the Zodiack 

into fuch fpaces is exaft to a minute, or that 
every ftar of each afierifm muft neceflarily be- 

found 
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found in the fpace to which it belongs ; but the 
computation will be accurate enough for our 
purpofe, and no lunar manfion can be very re- 
mote from the path of the moon : how Father 
SouciET could dream, that Vifac'hh was in the 
Northern Crown, I can hardly comprehend; 
but it furpafles all comprehenlion, that M. 
Bailly (hould copy his dream, and give rea- 
fons to fupport it ; efpecially as four ftars, ar- 
ranged pretty much like thofe in the Jndiiin 
figure, prefent themfelves obvioufly near the 
balance or the Scorpion. I have not the bold- 
nefs to exhibit the individual ftars in each 
manfion, diftinguifhed in Bayer’s method by 
Greek letters ; becaufe, though I have little 
doubt, that the five fiars of /lJUfhd., in the form 
of a wheel, are „ 7, •, of the Lion^ and thofe 

of Mila^ y > «, 9, t, <r, », «, w, of the Sagittary, 

and though 1 think many of the others equally 
clear, yet, where the number of ftars in a 
manfion is lefs than three, or even than four, 
it is not eafy to fix on them with confidence ; 
and I muft wait, until fome young Hindu aftro- 
nomer, with a good memory and good eyes, 
can attend my leifure on ferene nights at the 
proper feafons, to point out in the firmament 
itfelf the fevcral ftars of all the conftellations, 
for which he can find names in the Sanfcrit 
language : the only ftars, except thole in the 

Zodiack, 
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Zodiack, that have yet been diftinftly named ta 
me, are the Septarjhi, Dhruva, jirundhat\ Vijlm 
nupadt MdtrimandeU and, in thefbuthern hemi- 
fphere, /igajlya^ or Canopus. The twenty- feven 
Toga ftars, indeed, have particular names, in the 
order of the meucfhatrasy to which they belong : 
and fince we learn, that the Hindus have de- 
termined • the latitude^ hngitudkt and right 
efcenfion of each, it might be ufeful to exhibit 
the lift of them > but at prefent I can only fub- 
join the names of twenty-fever^ Togas^ or di« 
vifions pf the ^^cliptick. 


JTiJhcambha, 

Ganda. 

Parigha., 

Priti. 

Vriddhl 

Siva. 

AyuJhmaU 

Dhruva. 

Siddha., 

Saubbdgya. 

Vyaghata. 

Sadhya, 

Sobhand. 

Herjhana, 

Subha. 

Atiganda, 

Vajra. 

Sucra. 

Sucarman. 


Brahman. 

Dhrifi, 

Vyatipata. 

hidra. 

Sul a. 

Vanyas. 

Vaidhriti, 

Having fhown 

in what manner the Hindus 


arrange the Zodiacal ftars with refped to the 
fun and moon, let us proceed to our principal 
fubjedt, the antiquity (f that double arrangement , 
In thefirft place, the Brahmans were always loo 
proud to borrow their fcience from the Greeks, 
Arabs, Moguls, or any nation of Mlechch' has\ 
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as they call thofe who are ignorant of the 
Vidas^ and have not ftudied the language of the 
Gods : they have often repeated to me the frag- 
ment of an old verfe, which they now ufe pro- 
verbially, na nicho yavanatparahf or no bafe 
greature can be lower than a Taruan ; by which 
name they formerly meant an Ionian or Greeks 
and now mean a Moguls or, generally, a Mu- 
felman. When I mentioned to different Pandits, 
at feveral times and in fcveral places, the opi- 
nion of Montucla, they could not prevail on 
themfelves to oppofe it by ferious argument ; 
but fome laughed heartily ; others, with a far- 
caftick fmile, faid it was a pleafant imagination ; 
and all feemed to think it a notion bordering on 
phrenfy. In fadt, although the figures of the 
twelve Indian Signs bear a wonderful refem- 
blance to thofe of the Grecian, yet they are too 
much varied for a mere copy, and the nature of 
the variation proves them to be original . nor is 
the refemblance more extraordinary than that 
which has often been obferved between our 
Gothick days of the week and thofe of the 
Hindus, which are dedicated to the fame lu- 
minaries, and (what is yet more fi ’gular) re- 
volve in the fame order : ^pvi, the Sun ; Soma, 
the Moon; Mangala, Tuifeo; Budha, Wo- 
den; Frihaspati, Thor; Suer a, Freya; Sani, 
Sater; yet no man ever imagined, that the 

C c Indiant 
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Indians, borrowed (b remarkable aa arrangement 
from the Goths or Germans. On the- planets I 
will only obferve, that Sucra, the regent of 
Venus i is» like all the reft, a mak deity, named 
alfo UsANAs, and believed to be a lage of in- 
finite learning j butZoHRAH, the Na^hi'd of 
the PerJianSt is a goddefs like the Frey a of 
our Saxon progenitors : the drawing, therefore, 
of the planets which was brought into Bengal 
by Mr. Johnson, relates to the Perjian fyftem, 
and reprefents the Genii fuppoied to prefide 
over them, exactly as they are defcribed by the 
poet Ha'tifi' : “ He bedecked the firmament 
with ftars, and ennobled this earth with the 
“ race of men ; he gently turned the aufpi- 
“ cious new moon of the feftival, like a bright 
jewel, round the ancle of the Iky ; he placed 
“ the Hindu Saturn on the feat of that reftivo 
“ elephant, the revolving fphere, and put the 
** rainbow into his hand, as a hook to coerce 
** the intoxicated beaft ; he made filken firings 
“ of fun-beams for the lute of Venus; and 
** prefentcd Jupiter, who faw the felicity of 
“ true religion, with a rofary of cluftcring 
“ Pleiads. The bow of the fky became that 
** of Mars, when he was honoured with the 
** command of the eeleftial hoft; for Gon 
“ conferred fovereignty on the Sun, and fqua-; 
drans of ftars were his army,*’ 

Thb 
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The names and forms of the lunar qonftel- 
lations, elpecially of Bbarani and in- 

dicate a fimplicity of manners peculiar to an 
ancient people ; and they differ entirely from 
thofe of the Arabian fyftem, in which the very 
firft afterifm appears in the dual number, be» 
caufe it confifts only of two ftars. Men%il, or 
the place of alighting^ properly fignifies a fiation 
or jiaget and thence is ufed for an ordinary 
Azy's journey ; and that idea feems better ap- 
plied than manfoH to fb inceflant a traveller as 
the Moon. The mendzilu' I kamary or lunar 
ftages, of the Arabs have twenty-eight names 
in the following order, the particle al being 
oniderflood before every word ; 


Sharatan. 

Nathrah. 

Ghafr. 

Dh£bih, 

Bu'tain. 

Tarf. 

Zubaniyabi 

r Bulai, 

Thurayya, 

Jahhah, 

Idil. 

Sudd. 

Debaraiu 

Zubrah* 

Kalb, 

Akhbiya, 

Hakaah, 

Sarfah. 

Shaulab, 

Mukdinn^ 

Han^fa. 

Awwa. 

Naaim* 

Mukhir. 

Dhiraa. 

14. Simac. 

21. Beldah. 

28. 


Now, if we can truft the Arabian lexico- 
graphers, the number of ftars in their feveral 
tnenzils rarely agrees with thofe of the Indians i 
and two fuch nations muft naturally have ob- 
ferved, and might naturally have named, the 
principal ftars, near which the moon pafles in 
tjie courfe of each day, without any communi- 
C c 2 catioi) 
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cation on the fubjefl: : there is no evideiiGo, 
indeed, of a communication between the Hindus 
and Arabs on any fubjedt of literature or fcience ; 
for though we have reafon to believe, that a 
commercial intercourfe fubfifted in very early 
times between Temen and the weftern coaft of 
India j yet the Br&hmans., who alone are permit- 
ted to read the fix Vedangas^ one of which is the 
aftronomical Shfira^ were not then commercial, 
and,moft probably, neither could nor would have 
con ver fed with Ardbian merch ants. The hoftile 
irruption of ihtArabHnto Hindujian^ in the eighth 
century, and that of the Moguls under Chen- 
Gi'z, in the thirteenth, were not likely to 
change the aftronomical fyftem of the Hindus ; 
but the fuppofed confequences of modern revo- 
lutions are out of the queftion ; for, if any 
hiftorical records be true, we know with as 
pofitive certainty, that Amarsinh and Ca'li- 
da's compofed their works before the birth of 
Christ, as that Menander and- Terence 
wrote before that important epoch : now the 
twelve Jign{ and twenty-feven manjions are 
mentioned, by the feveral names before exhi- 
bited, in a Sanferit vocabulary by the firft of 
thofe Indian authors, and tl^e fecond of them 
frequently alludes to Robinl and the reft by 
-name in his Fatal Ring, his Children of the Sun, 
and his Birth f Cuma'ra ; from which poem 

I pro-. 
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1 produce two lines, that my evidence may 
not feem to be collected from mere conver- 
iation : 

Maitre miihurte sasalahch’han^na, 

Y(}gam gatafuttarap’halganilhu. 

When the ftars of Uttara^ halgun had 
joined in a fortunate hour the faun-fpotted 
moon.” 

This teftimony being decifive againft the 
conjecture of M. Montucla, I need not urge 
the great antiquity of Menu’s Inftitutes, in 
which the twenty- feVen afterifms are called the 
daughters of Dacsha and the confbrts of 
So'ma, or the Moon, nor rely on the tefti- 
mony of the Brahmans^ who alTuie me with 
one voice, that the names of the Zodiacal ftars 
occur in the FMas ; three of which I firmly 
believe, from internal and external evidence, to 
be more than three thoufand years old. 

Having therefore proved what I engaged to 
prove, I will clofe my eflay with a general obfer- 
vation. The refult of Newton’s refearches into 
the hiftory of the primitive fphere was, “ that 
** the praClice of obferving the ftars began in 
“ Egypt in the days of Ammon, and was 
“ propagated thence by conqueft in the reign 
“ of his fon Si SAC, into Afric, Europe and 
AJia ; fince which time Atlas formed the 
C c 3 *' Ipherc 
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** fphere of the Lyhians ; Chiron that of thar. 

Greeks ; and the Chaldeans a fphere of their 
“ own.” Now I hope, on fbme other oc- 
callons, to latisfy the publick, as I have per> 
fedWy fatisfied myfelf, that ** the pra^ice of 
“ obferving the ftars began, with the rudi- 
ments of civil fociety, in the country of 
“ thofe whom we call Chaldeans ; from which 
“ it was propagated into Egypt^ India, Greece, 
** Italy, and Scandinavia, before the reign of 
** SisAC or Sa'cya, who by conqueft Ipread a 
new fyftem of religion and philofophy from 
“ the Nile to the Ganges, about a thouland 
** years before Christ ; but that Chiron and 
f* Atlas were allegorical or mythdogical 
** perlbiiages, and ought to have no place in 
the ierious hiftory of our fpecies.” 
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DISSERTATION XIV. 

^ H X 

DESIGN OF A TREATISE 

OW THK 

PLANTS OF INDIA. 


T he greateft, if not the only, obftacle to 
the progrefs of knowledge in thefe pro- 
vinces, except in thofe branches of it which 
belong immediately to our feveral profeffions, 
is our want of leifiire for general refearches; 
and, as Archimedes, who was happily maftcj 
of his time, had not fpace enough to move the 
greateft weight with the fmalleft force, thus 
we, who have ample Ipace for our inquiries, 
really want time for the purfuit of them. 
** Give me a place to Aand on, laid the great 
“ mathematician, and I will move the whole 
“ earth Give us timet we may fay, /hr our 
invejligationst and we will transfer to Europe 
all the fciences, arts, and literature of Alia* 
** Not to have delpaircd,” however, was 
C c 4 thought 
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thought a degree of merit in the Roman general, 
even though he was defeated ; and, having 
fome hope, that others may occafionally find 
more leifure, than it will ever, at leaft in this 
country, be my lot to enjoy, I take the liberty 
to propofe a work, from which very curious in- 
formation, and poflibly very fblid advantage, 
may be derived. 

Some hundreds of plants, which are yet im- 
perfpftly known to European botanifts, and- 
with the virtues of which they are wholly un- 
acquainted, grow wild on the plains and in the 
forefts of India: the Amarcojb^ an excellent 
vocabulary of the Sanfcrit language, contains in 
one chapter the names of about three hundred 
medicinal vegetables ; the Medin) may comprife 
many more ; and the Dravyabhidhana^ or D/c- 
tionary of Natural Produblions, includes, 1 be- 
lieve, a far greater number ; the properties of 
which are diftinflly related in medical trails 
of approved authority. Now the firft ftep, in 
compiling a treatife on the plants of India, 
Ihould be to w rite their true names in Roman 
letters, according to the moft accurate ortho- 
graphy, and in Sanfcrit preferably to any vulgar 
dialed ; becaufe a learned language is fixed in 
books, while popular idioms are in conftant 
fluftuation, and will not, perhaps, be under- 
ftoQd a csntury hence by the inhabitants of 

thefe 
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thefe Indian territories, whom future botaniibi 
may confult on the common appellations of 
trees and flowers. The childilh denominations 
of plants from the perfons who firft defcribed 
them, ought wholly to be rejedlied ; for Cham, 
paca and Hinna feem to me not only more 
elegant, but far properer, defignations of an 
Indian and an ATubian plant, than Michelia and 
Lawfonia ; nor can I fee without pain, that 
the great Swedijh botanift confidered it as tba 
fupreme and only reward of labour in this part of 
natural hiftory, to preferve a name by hanging 
it on a bloflbm, and that he declared this mode 
of promoting and adorning botany worthy of 
being continued with holy reverence ; though fo 
high an honour, he fays, ought to be con^ 
ferred with chafe referve^ and not profituted 
for the purpofe of conciliating the good will, or 
eternizing the memory, of any but his chofen fol- 
lowers ; no, not even of faints. His lift of an 
hundred and fifty fuch names clearly fhews, 
that his excellent works are the true' bafts of 
his juft celebrity, which would have been 
feebly fupported by the ftalk of the Linneea. 
From what proper name the 'Plantain is called 
Mufa, I do not know ; but it feems to be the 
Dutch pronunciation of the Arabick word for 
that vegetable, and ought not, therefore, to 
have appeared in his lift, though, in my opi- 
nion. 
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nion, it is the only rational name in the muftef- 
loll. As to the fyftem of Linn^us, it is the 
fyftem of Nature, fubordinate indeed to the 
beautiful arrangement of natural orders, ' of 
which he has given a rough Iketch, and which 
may hereafter, perhaps, be completed : but the 
diftribution of vegetables into clajfes, according 
to the number, length, and pofition of the fta* 
mens and piftils, and of thole clajfes into kindt 
Kid /peeks, according to certain marks of dif> 
crimination, will ever be found the clearell: and 
molt convenient of methods, and Ihould there- 
fore be ftudioufly obferved in the work which 
1 now fuggeft. But I mull be forgiven, if I 
propofe to rejed the Linncean appellations of the 
twenty-four clajjes, becaufe, although they ap- 
pear to be Greek (and, if they really were 
fo, that alone might be thought a fufficient ob- 
jedlion), yet in truth they are not Greek, nor 
even formed by analogy to the language of 
Qrecians j for Polygamos, Monandros, and the 
reft of that form, are both mafeuline and fe- 
minine; Polyandria, in the abftraft, never 
occurs, and Polyandrion means a publick ceme- 
tery ; Dkecia and Dioecus are not found in books 
of authority ; nor, if they were, would they 
be derived from dis, but from dia, which would 
include the let me add, that the twelfth 

and ibirUentb claftes are ill diftinguiflied by 

their 
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their appellations, indepenclentljr of other ex« 
ceptions to than, fince the red diftiudion be- 
tween them confifls not {b much in the number 
of their ftamens, as in the place where they 
are inferted; and that the fourteenth and ff 
teenth are not more accurately difcriminated by 
two words formed in defiance of grammatical 
analogy, fiuce there are but two powers, or 
two ehverfties of lengthy in each of thofe clafies. 
Calycopofyandros might, perhaps, not inaccu- 
rately denote a flower of the twelfth clafs ; but 
fuch a compound would ftill favour of barbarifin 
or pedantry ; and the beft way to amend fuch a 
lyftem of words is to efface it, and fupply 
its place by a more Ample nomenclature, which 
may eafily be found. Numerals may be ufed 
for the eleven firft clafles, the former of two 
numbers being always appropriated to the fa^ 
menst and the latter to ^tplftih : fhort phrafes, 
as, on the calyx or calice^ in the receptacle^ two 
long, four long, from one bafe, from two, or 
many, bafes, with anthers conneSled, on tbg 
pifils, in two flowers, in two diflindl plants^ 
mixed, concealed, or the like, will anfwer every 
purpofe of difcrimination ; but I do not offer 
this as a perfect fubftitute for the words which, 
J condemn. The allegory of/^:v« and 
even if it were complete, ought, I think, to 
Jjc difcardcd, as unbecoming the gravity of 

men. 
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men, who, while f«trch for truth, havi^ 
no bufinefs to inflame their imaginations ; and, 
while they profefs to give ddfcrlptions, have 
nothing to do with metaphors : few paflages in 
Jiloijta^ the moft impudent book ever compoled 
by man, are more wantonly indecent than the 
hundred- forty -fixth number of the Bofanical 
Philofophyt and the broad comment of its grave 
author, who dares, like Octavio's in bis epi- 
gram, to /peak •with Roman Jimplicity ; nor can 
the defcriptktti of the Arum, and many 

other plants, be read in Pnglifh without ex- 
citing ideas, which the occalion does not re- 
quire. Hence it is, that no well-born and 
well-educated woman can be adviled to amufc 
herfelf with botany, as it is now explained, 
though a more elegant and delightful ftudy, or 
one mote likely to aflift and embellilh other, 
female accomplilhinents, could not poffibly be 
recommended. 

When the Sanfcrit names of the Indian 
plants have been correftly written in a large 
paper-book, one page being appropriated to 
each, the frefli plants themfelves, procured in 
their refpeftive feafons, muft be concilely, but 
accurately, clajjed and defcrihed\ after which 
their feveral ules in medicine, diet, or manu- 
fadures, may be collefled, with the affiftance 
of Hindu phyflcians,. from the medical books in 

Sanfcrit, 
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Sanfcrity and their accounts either difproved or 
«ftabliflied by repeated experiments, as faft as 
they can be made with exadnefs. 

By way of example, 1 annex the defcriptions 
of five Indian plants, but am unable^ at this 
feafon, to re-examine them, and wholly de- 
fpair of leifure to exhibit others, of which I 
have colle£led the names, and moft of which I 
have ften in bloflbm. 

1. MUCHUCUNDA. 

Twenty, from One Bafe. 

Cal, Five-parted, thick; leaflets, oblong. 

Cor. Five petals, oblong. 

Siam, From twelve to fifteen, rather long, 
fertile ; five fhorter, fterile. In Ibme flowers, 
the unprolifick ftamens, longer. 

Pift. Style cylindrick. 

Peric. A capfule, with five cells, many- 
feeded. 

Seeds: Roundifli, comprefled, winged. 

Leaves : Of many different fhapes. 

^es: The quality, refrigerant. 

One flower, fteeped a whole night in a glafs 
pf water, forms a cooling mucilage of ufe hi 
virulent gonorrhoeas, The Muchucunda, called 
alfo Pichuca, is exquifitely fragrant : its calyx 
ts covered with an odoriferous duff; and the 

(hied 
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dried flowers in fine powder, taken like fnufli 
Rre faid, in a Sanjcrit book, almoft inilanta- 
neoufly to remove a nervous head>ach. 

Note, This plant differs a little from the 
Tentapetes of Linna:us. 

II. BILVA on MA^LU'RA. 

Many on the Receptacle, and One. 

Cal. Four, or five, cleft, beneath. 

Cor. Four, or five, petals; moftly reflex, 

Stam. Forty, to forty-eight, filaments | 
anthers, moftly ere£I. 

Fiji. roundifh ; 5^/r, fmooth, Ihort ; 

Stigma, clubbed. 

Peric. A fpheroidal berry, very large ; many* 
leeded. 

Seeds : Toward the fur^e, ovate, in a pel- 
lucid mucus. 

Leaves : Temate ; common petiole, long j 
leaflets, fubovate ; obtufely notched, with fhort 
petioles ; fome almofl: lanced. 

Stem: Armed with (harp thorns. 

ZJ/es : The fruit nutritious, warm, cathar- 
tick ; in tafte, delicious ; in fragrance, exqui- 
lite : its aperient, and deterfive quality, and its 
efficacy in removing habitual coftivenefs, have 
been proved by conftant experience. The 
mucuaof the feed is, for fame purpofes, a very 
good cement. 


Note* 
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Note^ This fruit is called Srlfhaluy becaufe 
it fprang, fay the Indian poets, from the milk 
of Srt^ the goddefs of abundance, who beftowed 
it on mankind at the requeft ofIswARA, whence 
he alone wears a chaplet of "Bilva flowers ; to 
him only the Hindus offer them ; and, when 
they fee any of them fallen on the ground, 
they take them up with reverence, and carry 
them to his temple. From the firft bloflbm of 
this plant that I could infpeft, 1 had imagined 
that it belonged to the fame clafs with the 
Durio, becaufe the filaments appeared to be 
diftributed in five fets ; but in all that I have 
^ice examined, they are perfeAIy diftindt, 

III. SRINGA'TACA. 

Four and One. 

Cal. Four-cleft, with a long peduncle, 
above. 

Cor. Four petals. 

S/am. Anthers, kidney-lhaped. 

Fiji. Germ^ roundifh ; S/jyle, long as the 
filaments; Stigma^ clubbed. 

Seed: A Nf(/ with four oppofitc angles (two 
of them Jbarp thorns) formed by the Ca^x. 

Leaves : Thofe which float on the water, 
are rhomboidal ; the two upper fides unequally 
notched ; the two lower, right lines. Their 

petioles. 
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petioles, buoyed up by Ipindle-fhaped Ipongy 
fubftances, not bladders. 

Root : Knotty, like coral. 

Ufes: The frefli kernel, in fweetnefs and 
delicacy, equals that of the filberd. A mucus, 
fecrcted by minute glands, covers the wet 
leaves, which are confidered as cooling. 

NofCy It feems to be the floating Traf>a of 
LiNNjBUS. 

IV. PU'TICARAJA. 

Ten and One. 

CaL Five-cleft. 

Cor, Five equal petals. 

Peric. A thorny legumen ; two feeds. 

Leaves: Oval, pinnated. 

Stem : Armed. 

L^es : The feeds aie very bitter, and, per- 
haps, tonick ; fince one of them bruifed and 
given in two dofes, will, as the Hindus aflert, 
cure an intermittent fever, 

V. M A D H U' C A. 

Many, not on the Receptacle, and One. 

CaL Perianth four, or five, leaved. 

Cor. One-petaled. Tube inflated, flefhy. 
Border nine, or ten, parted. 


Siam* 
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Stam. Anthers from twelve to twenty- 
eight, ereft, acute, fubvillous. 

Germ, roundiih ; StyUy long, awl- 

fliaped. 

Peric. A Drupe, with two or three Nuts. 

Leaves : Oval, fomewhat pointed, 

Ufes : The tubes, elculent, nutritious ; yield- 
ing, by diftiilation, an inebriating fpirit, which, 
if the fale of it were duly reftrained by law, 
might be applied to good purpofes. A ufeful 
oil is expreffed from the feed. 

Note, It refembles the B(^ta of Kohnig. 

Such would be the method of the work 
which I recommend ; but even the fpecimen 
which I exhibit might, in Ikilful hands, have 
been more accurate. Engravings of the plants 
may be annexed ; but I have more than once 
experienced, that the beft anatomical and bota- 
nical prints give a very inadequate, and (bme- 
times a very felfe, notion of the objedts which 
they were intended to reprefent. As we learn 
a new language, by reading approved compo- 
fiiions in it with the aid of a Grammar and 
Dictionary, lb we can only ftudy with effeft 
the natural hiftory of vegetables by analyfing 
the plants themfelves with the Philofophia Bo- 
tanka, which is the Grammar, and the Genera 
et Specks Plantarum, which may be confidered 
|is the Didiionary, of that beautiful language, 
D d in 
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in which nature would t^ch us what plants wc 
muft avoid as noxious, and what we muft cul- 
tivate as lalutaiy ; for that the qualities of plants 
are /« fame degree cpnnefted with the natural 
orders and clajfes of them, a number of in* 
fiances would abundantly prove# 


DIS 
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DISSERTATION XV. 

OH T H B 

$P|XEMARO 

Of THE 

ANCIENTS. 


I T it painful to meet perpetually with words 
that convey no diftin£t ideas : and a natural 
idefire of avoiding that pain excites us often to 
make inquiries, the refult of which can have no 
other ufe than to ^ve us clear conceptions. 
Ignorance is to the mind what extreme darknefs 
is to the nerves : both cauie an uneafy ienla- 
ti(»i i and we naturally love knowledge, as we 
love light, even when we have no defign of ap« 
plying either to a purpole eflentiaHy ui^uLThis 
is intmded as an apology for the pains which 
have been taken to procure a determinate anfwer 
to a queftion ^ no apparent utility, but which 
ought to be readily anfwered in India, ** What 
** is IneSan Spikenard ?** All agree, that it is an 
odorifelous plant, the beft fort of which, ac« 
cording to Ptolemy, grew about Raiigamri^ 
fica or and on the borders of the 

Pda country 
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country now called Butan : it is mentioned by 
Dioscorides, whofe work I have not in my 
poffeffion ; but his defcription of it muft be 
very imperfeft, fince neither Linn^us nor any 
of his difciples pretend to clafs it with certainty, 
and, in the lateft botaijical work that we have 
rtceived from Europe, ith marked as unknown* 
I had no doubt^ bc-fpre I was perfonally ac- 
quainted with Koenig, that he had afcertained 
it ; but he alfured me, that he kn^w not what 
the Greek writers meant by the nard of India : 
he had found, indeed, and deferibed a fixth 
Ipecies of the nardus, which is called Indian in 
■ the Supplement to Linneeus ; but the nardus is 
a grafs, which, though it bear a Spike, no 
man ever fuppofed to be the true Spikenard, 
which the great Botanical Philofopher himfelf 
was inclined to tpink a .ipecies of Jlndropo- 
gan, and places, in his Materia Medica, but 
with an exprefi^on of doybt, among his polyga- 
mous plants. Since the death pf Koenig I 
have confulted every botapift and phylician 
with whom I was acquainted, on the fubjedl 
before us ; but all have coniefled without re- 
ferve, though not without fome regret, that 
they were ignorant what was naeant by the /«- 
dian Spikenard. 

In order to procure information from the 
learned natives, it was neceflary to know t^e 
. nams 
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name of the plant in fome ui/tatick language. 
The very word nard occurs in the Song of So- 
lomon ; but the name and the thing were both 
cxotick : the Hebrew lexicographers imaginb 
both to be Indian ; but the word 4s in truth 
Perjianf and occurs in the following diftich of 
an old poet : 

An chu bikheft, m chu nardeft, in chu m chtt Sarj 
An chu bikhi payidarcll, in chu nardi payidar. 

It is not eafy to determine in this couplet^ 
whether nard mean the Jiem^ dr, as AnJu' ex- 
plains it, the pith j but it is manifeftly a part 
of a vegetable, and neither the rooi, the Jritlff 
nor the branch, which are all Ifeparately named : 
the Arabs have borrowed the woM nard^ but 
in the fenfe, as we learn from the Kdmis, of a 
compound medicinal unguent. Whatever it fig- 
iiified in old Pe'rjian, the Arabl'ck word fumbul, 
tvhich, like fumbalah, means an edr or fpike^ 
has long been fubftituted for it ; and there can 
be no doubt, that by the futhbul of India the 
Mufettnans underffand the fame plant with the 
nard of Ptolemy and the Nardojlachys, oi* 
iSpikeHdrd, of Galen ; whoi by the way, was 
deceived by the dry fpecimens which he had 
jfeen, dild miftook them for roots. 

A SINGULAR defcription of the fumbiilhy 
ABii'LFAZti who frecpiently mentions it as an 

D d 3 ingredient 
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ingredient in perfumes, had for ibme time 

almoft ctmvinced me, that the true Spikenard was 
the Chaca, or Pandanus of our botanifts : his 
words are, Sumbul panj berg ddred^ ceh dirdtai an 
dab angojhtejlupahndi seh : or, ** The fumlul has 
“ five leaves, ten hngers long, and three 
** broad.” Now I well knew, that the mini- 
(ler of Acbar was not a botanift, and might 
ealily have miftaken a thyrfus for a lingle 
flower ; 1 had ieen no bloffom, or aflemblage 
of bloflbms, of liich dimenfions, except the 
male Citaca ; and though the Perjian writer 
delcribes the female as a different plant, by the 
vulgar name Cyora^ yet fuch a miflake might 
naturally have been expefted in fuch a work : 
but what moft confirmed my opinion, was the 
exquifite fragrance of the Citaca flower, which 
to my fenle hr furpafled the richeft perfumes of 
Europe or yf/ia. Scarce a doubt remained, 
\^hen I met with a defcription of the Citaca by 
Forskohl, whole words arc fo perfe&ly appli- 
cable to the general idea which we are apt ta, 
form of Spikenard^ that I give you a literal tranf« 
ationof them : “The Pandanus is an incofrr- 
•* parable plant, and cultivated for its odour^ 
which it breathes fo richly, that one or. two 
Spikes^ in a fituation rather humid, would 
“ he llifficient to diflule an odoriferous air for 
a iong time through a fpacious apartment ; 
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^ that the natives in general are not foUcit- 
ous ahout the living plants^ but furchafe tht 
** Spikes at i great ^ice'* 1 learned alfo, that 
Si fragrant efilntial oil wSii extracted from dio 
^wers ; and I pr6cured' firom Banares a large 
phial 6f it, which was adulterated with landal | 
but the very adulteration convinced me, that 
the genuine effence muft be valuable, from the 
great number of thyrfi that muft be re<}Uir^ 
in preparing a fmall quantity of it* Thus had 
t nearly petfuaded myfelf, that the true nard 
Was to be found on the banks of the Ganges^ 
Where the Hindu women roll up its flowers in 
theii* long Wack hair after bathing in the holy 
river; and I imagined, that the precious ala* 
^fieV hok inentioned in the Scripture, and the 
fmall onpx^ in exchange for which the poet of- 
fers to entertain his friend with a cajk of old 
^ine, contained an effence of the lame kind, 
though differing in its degree of purity, with 
the nard which I had procured t but an Arab 
of Miecdf who faw in my ftudy fome flowers of 
the Citaca^ informed me, that the plant waa 
extremely common in Arabia^ where it wag 
named CkdB ; and feveral Mahomedans of rank 
and learning have lince allured me, that the 
true name of. the Indian Sumbul was not dtaca, 
but Jatamdnsi. This was important informa- 
tion ; flnding therefore, that the was 

D d 4 UQt 
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not peculiar to Hindufidn, and confidering that 
th6 Sumbul of Abu'lf azl dificred from it in the 
j>recile number of leaves on the thyrfus, in the 
colour, and in the feaibn of flowering, though 
the length and breadth correfponded very nearly, 
I abandoned my firft opinion, and began to in- 
quire eagerly for the yatamdns\ which grew, I 
was told, in the garden of a learned and inge- 
nious friend, and fortunately was then in blof- 
Ibm. A frefh plant was very foon brought to 
me : it appeared on infpe«9:ion to be a moft ele- 
gant Cypirus with a poliflied three-fided culm,, 
an umbella with three or four enliform leaflets 
minutely ferrated, naked proliferoqs peduncles, 
crowded fpikes, expanded daggers ; and its 
branchy root had a pungent tafte with a faint 
aromatick odour ; but no part of it bore the 
leaft refemblance to the drug known in Europe 
by the appellation of Spikenard ; and a Mufel- 
mhn phylician from Debit afliired me pofitively, 
that the plant was not yatafndns\ but SM, as it 
is named in Arabick, which the author of the 
SCohfatu'l Mumetun particularly diftinguiihes 
from the Indian Sumbul. He produced on the 
next day an extradl from the Dictionary of Na- 
tural Hiftory, to which he had referred ; and 
I preient you with a tranilation of all that is 
material in it. 

‘‘ I. SuD has a rouudifh olive-lhaped root j 
“ externally blacky but white internally, and 

ib 
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•* (b fragrant as to have obtained in Terjia the 
** name of Subterranean Mujk : its leaf has 
“ fome refembknce to that of a leek, but is 
“ longer and narrower, ftrong, fomewhat 
“ rough at the edges, and tapering to a point, 
“ 2. SoMBUL means a fpike or ear^ and was 
“ called nard by the Greeks. There are three 
“ forts of Sumbul or Nardm ; but, when the 
“ word ftands alone, it means the Sumbul of 
India, which is an herb without fiower or 
“ fruit (he fpeaks of the drug only), like the 
“ tail of an ermine, or of a fmall vveafel, but 
“ not quite lb thick, and about the length of 4 
“ finger. It is darkifh, inclining to yellow, 
“ and very fragrant : it is brought from 
** dujldn, and its medicinal virtue lafts three 
“ years.’* It was eafy to procure the dry fa- 
tlimans), which correfponded perfedly with the 
defcription of Sumbul ; and though a native 
Mufelman afterwards gave me a Perfan paper, 
written by himfelf, in which he reprefents the 
Sumbul of India, the Sweet Sumbul, and the fa- 
tlimdns)^^ three different plants, yet the autho- 
rity of the Tohfatu'l Mumeritn is decifive, that 
the fweet Sumbul is only another denomination 
of nard, and the phyficiau, who produced that 
authority, brought, as a fpecimen of Sumbul, 
the very fame drug, which my Pandit, who 
if alfo a phyficiau, brought as a fpecimen of the 

JStambnsi ; 
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^at&memhi: a 'Btrahmin. of femide&t leaiulrig gav^ 
me a patcd of the iame ibrtj, and told ine that 
itiva&ujfedin theii* £un:Uice§ 1 tW, t»hen irtfhi 
il was exquiikely fweet, and added tnuch tof 
ihe ibent of rich ef&nces^ in whkh it was a 
principal ingredient ; that the merchanta 
brought it from the mountainous bountiy to the 
north-eall of Bengal i that it was the entire 
plant, not a part of it, and received its Sahfcrii 
names from its relemblanee to locks 6f hair ; as 
it is called Spikenafd^ 1 fuppofe, ftom its refem- 
blance to a Spike, when it is dried, and not 
from the configuration of its flowers, which the 
Gteeksy probably, never examined. The Pet^ 
J^H author defcribes the whole ylant as refem- 
blitig the tail of an ermine ; and the 
which is manifeftly the Spiknard of our drug- 
gifts, has precifely that form, Confifting of 
withered ftalks and ribs of leaves, cohering irf 
a bundle of yellowilh brown capillary fibres^ 
and conftituting a fpike about the fiAe of a 
Imall finger. We may on the whole beaflured} 
that the nardus of Ptolemy, the Ihi^an Sum ^ 
hd of the Perjians and Arabs^ the JatdmaHs) oi 
the Hindus, and the Spikenard of our (hops j are 
and the lame plant ; but to what clafs and 
genus it belongs in the Linneean fyfttsm, can 
otify be alcertained by an infpedlkm of the ftelh 
bMxns. Dr. Patrick Russel, who al*^ 

waye 
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tv^ays communicates with obliging facil^ hifr 
cxtenfive smd accurate knowledge, informed 
me by letter, that ** Spikenard is carried over dio 
“ Defert (from India I prefume) to Akpfo^ 
** where it is ufed in fubflance, mixed with 
“ other perfumes, and worn in fmall bags, or 
“in the form of eflcnce, and kept in little boxes 
“ or phials, like dtar of rofes.’* He is per- 
fnaded, and lb am I, that the Indian nard of 
The ancient?, and that of our Ihops, is one and 
the Tame vegetable. 

Though diligent relearches have been made 
at my requeft on the borders of Bengal zad Be» 
har^ yet the yatdtnans\ has not been found 
growing in any part of the Britijh territories. 
Mr. Saunders, who hiet with it in Butan^ 
where, as he was informed, it is very common, 
and whenceit is brought in a dry ftate loRemgp&rt 
has no helitation in pronouncing it a fpccies of 
the Baccharis ; and fince it is not poflible that 
he could miftake the natural order and ejjhntial 
charaSier of the plant, which he examined, I 
had no doubt that the yathmansi was compolit 
and corymbiferous, with ftamens connefted by 
the anthers, and with female prolifick florets 
intermixed with hermaphrodites: the word 
Spih was not uled by the ancients with botani- 
cal precifion, and the Stachys itfelf is verticil- 
Uted, with only two fpccies out of fifteen, that 

could 
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a)uld jilftify its generick a^ppellation. I there- 
■fore concluded, that the true Spikenard was a 
Baccharis, and that, while the philofopher hadl 
l»en fearching for it to no purpofe^ 

^ the dull fwain 

Trod on it daily with hi^ clouted fhobnj 

for the Baccharis, it feemS, as well as tliitf 
Conyzat is called by our gardeners, Pbugh~ 
man's Spikenard. I fufpedled, neverthelefs, that 
the plant which Mr. Saunders delcribed 
was not "J atamansif becaufe I ktiew that the 
people of Butdn had no fuch name for it, but 
diftinguilhed it by very different names in, dif- 
ferent parts of their hilly country 3 I knew al- 
fo, that the Butlas, who let a greater value on 
the drug than itfeems, as a perfume, to merit, 
were extremely referved in giving information 
concerning it, and might be tempted, by the 
narrow fpirit of monopoly, to raiflead an 
* inquirer for the frefh plant. The friendly 
zeal of Mr, Purling will probably procure it 
in a ilate of vegetation ; for, when he had the 
kiudnefs, at my defire, to make inquiries for 
it among the Butdn merchants, they affiirecf 
him, that the living plants could not be ob- 
tained without an order from their fovereign the? 
Ddvardja^ to whom he immediately difpatched 
a melTenger with an earueft requeft, that eighfr 

bf 
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pr ten of the growing plants might be fent to 
him at Rangfiir : fhould the Devardjd conaply 
with that requeft, and Ihould the vegetable 
flourifli in the plain of Bengal, we fliall have 
ocular proof of its clafs, order, genus, and 
fpecies ; and, if it prove the fame with the 
yatdmdnsi of Nepal, which I now rauft intro- 
duce to your acquaintance, the queftion, with 
which I began this eflay, will be fatisfaftorijy 
anfwered. 

Having traced the Spikenard, by the 
name of yatdm&ns), to the mountains of Nepdl, 
I requefted my friend Mr. Law, who then; re- 
sided at Gajyd, to procure fome of the recent 
plants by the means of the Nepalefe. pilgrims ; 
who being orthodox and poffeffing many 

rare books in the Sanferit language, were more 
likely than the Butlas to know the true yat^^ 
mdnsi, by which name they generally diftih- 
guifti it : many young plants were accordingly 
fent to Gaya, with a Perjtan letter fpecificaliy 
naming them, and apparently written by a man 
of rank and literature ; fo that no fu^icion of 
deception or of error can bejuftly entertained. 
Byamiftake of the gardener, they were all 
planted at Gaya, where they have bloilbmed, 
and at firft leemed to flourifli : I muft, there- 
fore, defcrilie the yatdmdnsi from the report of 
Mr. who favoured me with a drawing 
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of it, and in whofe accuracy we may perfeAly 
POi^e ; but, before I produce the defcription , 
9 muft endeavour to remove a prejudice, in re- 
gard to the natural order of the fpikenard, 
which they, who are addicted to (wear by every 
.word of their tpafter Linkijeu«, will hardly 
abandon, apd which 1, who love truth better 
than him, have abandoned with fome reluftanee. 
Mard has been generally fuppoled to be a grafs i 
and the word Jlaphys or /pike, which agrees 
with the habit of that natural order, gave rife, 
perhaps, to the fuppoiition. There is a plant 
in yaotty which moft travellers and fom ' phy- 
iicians call fpikenard ; and the Governor of 
Ca^ray who is kindly endeavouring to prcH 
cure it thence in a ftate fit for examination, 
writes me word, that ** a Dutch author pro^ 
•** ncHinces it z grafs like the CypiruSy but infills 
** that what we call the fpike is the fibrous part 
** above; the root, as long as a man*s little fin^ 
•* ger, of a brownifh hue inclining to red or 
yellow, rather fragrant, apd with a pungent, 
'•* .^t aromatick, fcent.” This is too flovenly 
a defcription to have been written by a bota* 
nift ; yet I believe the latter part of it to be 
ttderably correft, and Ihould imagine that the 
plant was the lame wi(h our fatamamiy if it 
were not commonly aflerted, < that the yavan. 
fpikenard was ufe;j^ as a cop^ent, and if -a 

vreU-* 
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weH-infonned man, who had it in the 
ifland, had not aflured me, that it was a ibrt 
of Pinuntoi, and confequently a fpecies of 
Myrtle^ and of the order now called ^jperian. 
The refemblance before mentioned between the 
Indian SumbulznA ihtAr(d>mn SMy or Cyfirus, 
had led me to fufpe£t, that the true nard was'a 
^afs or a reed ; and as this country abounds 
in pdoriferous grajfesy I began to colledt them 
from sdl quarters. Colonel Kyd obligingly 
font me two plants with Iweet-fmelling roots ; 
and as they were known to the Pandits y I foon 
found their names in a Sanfcrit diAionary : one 
of them is called gandbasat*By and uled by the 
Wndus to fcent the red powder of Sapan or 
Bakkam wood, which they fcatter in the fefti- 
val of the vernal feafon ; the other has many 
names, and, among them, n&garamajlac and 
ganarda, the fecond of which means rufiling 
in the water ; for all the Pandits infift, that 
}Mrd is never ufed as a noun in Sanfcrity and 
(ignifies, as the root of a verb, to found ox to ruf- 
tle, Sqon after, Mr. Burrow brought me, 
from the banks of the Ganges near Heridwir^ 
a very firagrant grai^, which in Ibme places co* 
vers whole acres, and difFufes, when crufhed, 
& ftixHig an odour, that a perfon, he fays, 
mi^t cafily have fmelt it, as Alexander is 
reported to have fmelt the nard of Gedrojia^ 
from the hack of an elephant : its bloftbmt 
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^^cre not preferved, and it cannot, therefore, 
fee defcribed. From Mr. Blank of Lucnow 
1 received a frefli plant, which has not flowered 
Qalcutta ; but I rply implicitly on his autho- 
rity, and have no doubt that it is a fpecies of 
^ndropogont it has rather a rank aromatick 
odour, and, from the virtue afcribed to it of 
curing intermittent fevers, is known by the 
name of j’voarancusa^ which literally 
means a fever~hooky and alludes to the /><?»- 
, hook with which elephants are managed. Laftly, 
iDr. Anderson of Madras^ who delights in 
, tifeful purfuits and in affifting the purfuits of 
others, favoured me with a complete Ipecimen 
of the Andropogon Nardus^ one of the moft 
common grades on the Coaft, and flourHhing 
. moft luxuriantly on the mountains, never eaten 
by cattle, but extremely grateful to bees, and 
Containing an eflential oil, which, he under- 
ftands, is extracted from it in many parts of 
’HinduJlAn^ zxidivScdiZsmdtar oT perfume. He 
.adds a very curious philological rem{\rk, that, 
in the Tamul didionary, moft wqrds beginning 
with ndr h^ve fome relation to fragrance ; at 
,narukeradu to yield an odour, nartum pilluy 
lemon-grafs, ndrteit citron, ndrta manurtix the 
wild orange-tree, ndrum panet^ the Indian Jaf. 
tain, ndrum oiler i, a ftrong fmelling flower, 
and nartu, which is put for nard the I'amnl 
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verfion of our Scriptures ; lb that not only the 
nard of the Hebrews and Greeks, but even die 
copia narium of Horace, may be derived frcHn 
an Indian root : to this I can only fay, that I 
have not met with any fuch root in Sanjcrit, the 
oldeft polilhed language of India, and that in 
Perfian, which has a manifeft affinity with it, 
nbr means a pomegranate, and ndrgtl (a word 
originally Sanfcrit) a cocoa-nut, neither of 
which has any remarkable fragrance. 

Such is the. evidence in fupport of the opi- 
nion, given by the great 5?«;^</j/Z>naturalift, that 
the true nard was a gramineous plant and a 
fpecies of Andropogott ; but fince no grafs, 
that I have yet feen, ‘‘bears any refemblance to 
the yataman/t, which I conceive to be the «ar- 
dus of the ancients, 1 beg leave to exprefs my 
dillent, with fome confidence as a philologer, 
though with humble diffidence as a Audent in 
botany. 1 am not, indeed, of opinion, that 
the nardum of the Romans was merely the efien- 
tial oibof the plant, from which it was deno- 
minated, but ,am Aron^yv inclined to believe, 
that .it was a generick word, meaning what we 
now caU dtar, and either the dtar of rofes frpm 
Cafifdr and Perjia, that of Citaca, or P/mdss- 
nus, from the weAern coaA of India, or ffiat 
of Aguru, or'|loe“,wood, from Afim or Cochin- 
ck^, ^e procefs . of obtaining which is de- 
fcribed by Abu'lfazl, or the mixed perfume 
called of which the principal ingredients 
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were yellow fandal, violets, orange-flowers, 
wood of aloes, rofe-water, muflc, and true 
ipfltenard : all thofe eflences and compofltions 
were coftly ; and moft of them being Ibid by 
Indians to the. Perjians and ^rabs, from 
whom, in the times of Octavius, they were 
received by the Syrians and Ramans, they muft 
have been extremely dear at Jerufalem and at 
Rome. There might allb have been a pure nar^- 
dine oil, as Athenaius callsjt; but nardum 
probably meant (and Koenig was. of the lame 
opinion) an Indian efl'ence in general, taking 
its name from that ingredient which had, or 
was commonly thought to have, the moft ex- 
quifite Icent. But I have been drawn by a 
pleafing fubje(ft to a greater length than I ex- 
peded, and proceed to the prornifed defcription 
of the true nard, or ’Jatdmansi, which, by the 
way, has other names in the Atna-ebjh, the 
fmootheft of which are jatild and lomaja, both 
derived from words meaning hair. Mr. Burt, 
after a modeft apology for his imperfect ac- 
quaintance with the language of botanifls, has 
favoured me with an account of the plant, on 
the corredtnefs of which 1 have a perfe<ft reli- 
ance, and from which I colled the following 
natural charaSiers ;* 

Aggregate. 

Cal. Scarce any. Margin, hardly dift? 
ccrnible. 
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Cor. One petal. ^td>e fomewhat gibbous. 
Border five cleft. 

Stam. Three Anthers. 

Fiji. Germ beneath. One Style ereil. 

Seed Solitary, crowned with a pappus. 

Root Fibrous. 

Leaves Hearted, fourfold ; radical leaves 
petioled. 

It appears, therefore, to be the Protean 
plant Valerian, a lifter of the Mountain 
and Celtick Nard, and of a Ipccies which I 
Ihould defcribe in the Linnean ftyle, Vale- 
EIANA Jata'ma'nsi fioribus triandrls Joliis 
cordatis quaternis^ radicalibus petiolatis. The 
radical leaves, rifing from the ground and en- 
folding the young ftem, are plucked up with a 
part of the root, and, being dried in the fun, 
or by an artificial heat, are fold as a drug, 
which from its appearance has been called fpike- 
nard ; though, as the Perjtan writer obferves, 
it might be compared more properly to the tail 
of an ermine : when nothing remains but the 
dry fibres of the leaves, which retain their ori- 
ginal form, they have fome refemblance to a 
lock of hair, from which the Sanfcrit name, it 
feems, is derived. Two mercantile agents 
from Butan on the part of th6 Devaraja were 
examined, at my requeft, by Mr. Harington, 
and informed him, that the drug which the 
Ben^alefe call fatamensi, “ grew erc(ft above 
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** the furface of the ground, refembling in 
“ colour an car of green wheat ; that, when 
** recent, it had a faint odour, whidi was 
“ greatly increaled by the Ample procefs of 
“ drying’ it ; that it a^unded on the hills, and 
“ even on the plains, of Butane where it was 
“ cdlefted and prepared for medicinal pur- 
“ pofes.” What its virtues are, experience 
^lone can aicertain ; but, as far as botanical ana- 
logy can juftify a conjedure, we may fuppofe 
them to be antifpafmodick ; and in our pro- 
vinces, efpecially in Behar, the plant will pro- 
bably flourilh ; fo that we may always procure 
it in a ftate fit for experiment. On the propofed 
enquiry into the virtues of this celebrated plant, 
I muft be permitted to lay, that although many 
botanifts may have wafted their time in enu- 
merating the qualities of vegetables, without 
having afcertained them by repeated and fatis- 
faflory experiments, and although mere botany 
goes no farther than technical arrangement and 
delcriptlon, yet it feems indubitable, that the 
great end and aim of a botanical philofopher is, 
to diicover and prove the leveral ufes of the 
vegetable fyftem, and, while he admits with 
Hippocrates the fallacioufnejs of experience, 
to rely on experiment alone as the bafis of his 
knowledge. 


END OF THE FIRST VOEVME. 










